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LETTER    OF    TRANSMITTAL 


National  Resources  Board, 

Interior  Building, 

Washington,  August  1,  1934. 

To  the  Administrator  oj  Public  Works: 

Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  final  report  of  the  National  Planning 
Board,  appointed  by  you  July  20,  1933,  and  transferred  to  the  National  Resources 
Board  by  Executive  order  of  the  President  on  June  30,  1934. 

We  venture  to  suggest  that  as  a  matter  of  record  the  body  of  this  report  and  appendix 
F,  also  possibly  the  appendix  giving  the  financial  statement,  be  printed  as  a  public 
document  for  general  distribution. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  Frederic  A.  Delano,  Chairman. 
(Signed)  Wesley  C.  Mitchell, 
(Signed)  Charles  E.  Merriam. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Functions  and  Duties  of  the  Board 

On  July  20,  1933,  the  Administrator  of 
Public  Works  appointed  the  National  Planning 
Board,  consisting  of  three  members,  Frederic 
A.  Delano,  chairman,  Charles  E.  Merriam,  and 
Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  to  carry  out  the  functions 
stated  in  the  iirst  circular  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration,  approved  by  the  President,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  central  organization,  (a)  The  Planning 
Board.  Its  functions  are:  (1)  To  advise  and  a.ssist  the 
Administrator  in  the  preparation  of  the  "Comprelien- 
sive  program  of  public  works"  required  by  the  Recovery 
Act,  through — 

1.  The  preparation,  development,  and  maintenance  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  plans  for  regional  areas 
in  cooperation  with  national,  regional,  State,  and  local 
agencies;  based  upon 

2.  Surveys  and  research  concerning  (a)  The  distribu- 
tion and  trends  of  population,  land  uses,  industry, 
housing  and  natural  resources;  and  (b)  the  social  and 
economic  habits,  trends,  and  values  involved  in  develop- 
ment projects  and  plans;  and  through 

3.  The  analysis  of  projects  for  coordination  in  loca- 
tion and  sequence  in  order  to  prevent  duplication  or 
wasteful  overlaps  and  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount 
of  cooperation  and  correlation  of  effort  among  the 
departments,  bureaus,  and  agencies  of  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments. 

In  accordance  with  this  mandate,  the  Board 
met  and  organized  on  July  30,  1933,  and  during 
the  year  held  17  meetings  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  It  has  undertaken  work  along 
four  major  lines: 

1.  Advice  to  the  Administrator  on  the  progress 

and  program  of  public  works; 

2.  Stimulation    of    State,    city,    and    regional 

planning ; 

3.  Coordination  of  Federal  planning  activities; 

and 

4.  A    research     program    on     "A     Plan     for 

Planning"     and     "Planning    of    PubHc 
Works." 

Staff  and  Organization 

For  tliis  work  a  small  central  staff  was  set  up 
in  Washington,  under  Charles  W.  EUot,  2d,  as 
executive  officer,  which  has  been  increased  as 
the  work  expanded.  From  the  outset,  the 
Board  used  the  regional  advisers  and  State 
advisory  boards  of  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration for  field  contacts.     The  duties  of  the 


regional  advisers  were  described  in  the  Public 
Works  Administration  Circular  No.  1: 

(a)  To  assist  the  Planning  Board  to  formulate  a  plan 
for  each  region.  In  such  formulation  the  regional 
adviser  will  consider  State  plans  and  apply,  so  far  as 
applicable,  the  statement  of  functions  of  the  Planning 
Board  (art.  Ill,  sec.  2  (a),  p.  9).  The  said  Board  will 
advise  and  assist  the  regional  adviser  in  the  premises  and 
he  will  accumulate  and  collate  and  submit  to  said  Board 
all  available  information  useful  to  it. 

The  regional  adviser  will  endeavor  to  stimulate,  by 
publicity  and  otherwise,  so  far  as  may  be  within  his 
power,  public  interest  in  regional  and  general  planning. 

Each  regional  adviser  will  obtain  from  the  State  ad- 
visory board  of  his  region  lists  of  projects  under  con- 
sideration by  them  and  a  copy  of  their  recommenda- 
tions and  rejections.  Each  regional  adviser  will  from 
time  to  time  visit  the  offices  of  the  State  advisory 
boards  in  his  region  and  will  advise  and  consult  with 
them  to  the  end  that  their  action  may  be  consistent 
with  sound  regional  planning. 

The  regional  advisers  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration  were — 

1.  George  W.  Lane,  New  England. 

2.  Edward   J.   Flynn,    New   York,    New  Jersey,  and 

Pennsylvania. 

3.  Charles  M.  Moderwell,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 

Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

4.  Frank  W.   Murphy,  Iowa,   Minnesota,   Nebraska, 

North  Dakota,  and  Wyoming. 

5.  Marshall   N.  Dana,   Oregon,    Idaho,    Washington, 

and  Montana. 

6.  Justus  S.    Wardell,   Arizona,   California,   Nevada, 

and  Utah. 

7.  Clifford    B.    Jones,    Louisiana,    Texas,   and    New 

Mexico. 

8.  Vincent  M.    Miles,   Arkansas,   Colorado,   Kansas, 

Missouri,  and  Oklahoma. 

9.  Henry  T.   Mcintosh,   Alabama,   Florida,  Georgia, 

Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina. 
10.  George    L.    Radcliffe,    Delaware,    Maryland,    Vir- 
ginia, W>st  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee. 

Later  when  the  regional  advisers  and  State 
advisory  boards  were  discontinued,  on  March  1, 
1934,  the  National  Planning  Board  developed  a 
field  organization  of  its  own  through  appoint- 
ment by  the  Administrator  of  a  series  of  district 
chairmen  (in  many  cases  the  same  as  the  pre- 
vious regional  advisers),  as  foUows: 

1.  New  England:  No  appointment  before  July  1,  1934. 

2.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dela- 

ware:  No  appointment. 

3.  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina:   George 
L.  Radcliffe. 
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4.  South  Carolina,   Georgia,   Florida,  and  Alabama: 

Henry  T.  Mcintosh. 

5.  Ohio,    Kentucky,    West    Virginia,    Indiana,    and 

Tennessee:  Alfred  Bettman. 

6.  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma: 

Vincent  M.  Miles. 

7.  Michigan,    Wisconsin,     Minnesota,    Illinois,    and 

Iowa:   Charles  M.  Moderwell. 

Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Wyo- 
ming:  No  appointment. 

Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota:  No 
appointment. 
10.  Texas  and  New  Mexico:  No  appointment. 

Oregon,    Washington,    and    Idaho:     Marshall    N. 
Dana. 

California,     Nevada,     Arizona,     and     Utah:     No 
appointment. 


8. 


9. 


11 


12 


The  principal  activities  of  these  district 
chairmen  have  been  in  connection  with  the 
stimulation  of  planning  in  the  States  and 
municipalities. 

Financial  support  has  been  provided  tlirough 
a  budget  for  the  central  ofBce  carried  as  an 
administrative  expense  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration  and  by  a  series  of  special  allot- 
ments or  "  earmarkings  "  of  Public  Works  funds 
for  special  purposes.  All  overhead  administra- 
tive costs  have  been  handled  by  the  administra- 
tive division  of  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

Each  of  the  main  lines  of  the  work  of  the 
Board  is  outlined  in  the  following  sections  and 
appendices: 


Summary  Financial  Statement 


EXPENSES     OF     NATIONAL      PLANNING      BOARD, 
FROM    INCEPTION    TO    JONE  30,  1934  ■ 

Central  office  (original  budget 
approved  for  $26,000) : 
Members  and  central  of- 
fice staff: 

Personal  services $13,  943.  11 

Travel   and  subsist- 
ence        3,009.60 

Supplies  and  miscel- 
laneous        2,  103.  02 


-  $19,  055.  73 


Stimulation  of  planning  (allot- 
ment of  $250,000): 

District  chairmen  and 
State  planning  consult- 
ants: 

Personal  services 

Travel  and  subsist- 
ence  


45,211.  75 
6,  363.  66 


51,  575.  41 


EXPENSES     OF      NATIONAL     PLANNING      BOARD,      PERIOD 

FROM  INCEPTION  TO  JUNE  30,  1934 — continued 

C.W.A.    project    F-92    (fund 
available,  $13,125): 

Field  supervisors  and  cen- 
tral office  assistants: 
Personal  services. 
Travel  and  subsist- 
ence  

Supplies  and  miscel- 
laneous  

Research  fund   (allotment  of 
$35,000): 

Research  consultants,  etc: 
Personal  services 
Travel   and   subsist- 
ence  


6,  199.  96 

4,  531.  52 

282.  15 

11,013.63 

18,  083.  45 

2,  307.  88 

20,  391.  33 

Grand  total 102,036.  10 


'  Including  accounts  received  up  to  Sept.  15,  1934.    Furniture  and  equipment  not  separated  from  general  P.W.A.  administrative  account. 


ADVICE  ON  PROGRESS  AND  PROGRAM  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 


The  Board  lias  endeavored  to  assist  the 
Public  Works  Administrator  through  the  pro- 
vision of  statements  of  criteria  for  the  selection 
of  projects,  through  confidential  discussions 
with  the  Administrator  and  with  the  staff 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  program,  and  through 
contacts  with  informed  and  interested  citizens 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

At  the  outset  of  the  work,  the  following 
statement  of  criteria  for  selection  of  projects  was 
submitted  by  the  Board  and  included  in  Bulletin 
No.  1  of  the  Public  Works  Administration: 

T'/.   Planning  considerations 

Note. — The  piipincer  will  obtain  iiuiependently  such 
information,  in  addition  to  that  furnisliod  hj-  the  appli- 
cant, as  is  necessary  to  prepare  report  under  this 
section. 

Conformity  with  comprehensive  city,  regional,  or  State 

plan 

Indicate  whether  plan  is  city,  regional,  or  State  plan, 
whether  oflRcial  or  unofficial,  and  give  status  of  plan, 
date  of  plan,  consultant,  recommendation  of  planning 
board,  if  any,  present  membership  and  consultant  to 
board  and  date  of  recommendation. 

Metropolitan  or  regional  significance 

Consider  relation  of  project  to  similar  or  affected 
proposals  in   same   metropolitan   or  regional   district. 

Priority  of  projects 

Consider  comparative  importance  and  desirability  of 
the  project  to  other  proposals  in  same  district  v.hicb 
have  been,  or  may  be  submitted,  particularly  where 
bonding  power  or  other  limitations  are  likely  to  limit 
number  of  projects  which  can  be  undertaken. 

Sequence 

Consider  relation  of  project  to  other  dependent  con- 
struction, as  bridge  approaches  before  bridges,  or 
sewers  before  pavements.  Is  full  use  of  project  pro- 
vided for  when  completed? 

Regenerative  character 

Consider  stimulative  effect  of  project  upon  other  or 
additional  construction  by  private  or  public  agencies. 
Desirability  and  kind  of  additional  work. 

Competitive  character 

Is  facility  provided  by  project  in  competition  with 
existing  facilities  of  same  kind,  or  of  same  general 
purpose,  such  as  railroad  versus  highway,  public  versus 
private  waterworks,  etc.? 

Permanence 

Is  project  a  palliative  or  final  answer  to  specific 
need?  Is  the  utility  of  the  facility  provided  measur- 
able in  terms  of  years? 


Continuing  costs 

Consider  possible  additional  outlays  required  for 
maintenance  and  operation  and  who  will  bear  such 
costs. 

Changes  in  community 

Consider  effect  of  direction  of  community  growth, 
location  of  industries,  population  trends,  etc.,  on  con- 
tinuing utility  of  project. 

General 

State  additional  significant  facts  on  social  and 
economic  desirability  of  the  jjrojects.  Has  the  pro- 
posal in  its  general  and  economic  aspects  your  approval 
based  on  your  best  judgment? 

During  the  following  months,  prior  to  the 
organization  of  the  division  of  economics  and 
statistics  in  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
the  Board  kept  a  record  of  the  type  and  location 
of  projects,  and  called  attention  from  time  to 
time  to  minor  dislocations  in  the  program — 
both  in  geographic  distribution  of  projects  and 
in  the  categories  of  labor  and  materials  which 
were  involved.  At  the  same  time  the  Board 
cooperated  with  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
the  development  of  statistical  material  on  the 
amount  of  labor  directly  and  indirectly  em- 
ployed on  PubUc  Works  projects.  On  Septem- 
ber 26,  1933,  after  careful  review  of  methods 
used  in  providing  quotas  for  States,  a  report 
was  submitted  (see  appendix)  on  the  geographic 
distribution  of  public  works,  which  was  used 
by  the  Administration  as  a  check  upon  the 
distribution  of  allotments  for  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  projects. 

Through  meetings  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  contacts  thereby  established 
with  the  field  force  of  Public  Works  and  with 
private  citizens,  the  members  of  the  Board 
kept  in  close  touch  with  the  development  of  the 
Public  Works  program  and  were  able  to  make 
suggestions  to  the  Administrator  for  the  organ- 
ization and  speeding  up  of  the  work. 

When  a  progress  report  was  being  prepared  by 
the  Public  Works  organization  for  submission  to 
Congress,  the  Board  cooperated  and  endeavored, 
through  critical  suggestions,  to  contribute  to  the 
document.  Finally,  in  its  research  program, 
special  emphasis  has  been  given  to  future  plan- 
ning of  public  works  based  on  the  experiences 
obtained  during  the  depression  and  by  the 
PubUc  Works  Administration. 
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STIMULATION   OF   PLANNING 


The  National  Planning  Board  has  assumed 
as  one  of  its  primary  functions  the  stimulation 
of  city,  regional,  and  State  planning  activities. 
To  this  end  it  has  held  its  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  to  keep  in  toudi  with  local 
needs  and  planning  efforts.  Contacts  with 
local  planning  agencies  have  been  consistently 
cultivated  by  the  staff  of  the  Board  and  through 
the  regional  advisers  and  district  chairmen. 

A  series  of  13  circular  letters  was  sent  out 
during  the  year  from  the  central  office,  provid- 
ing suggestions  to  the  regional  advisers  and 
district  chairmen,  points  on  State  planning 
procedure  and  legislation,  and  with  records  of 
the  progress  made  on  decentralizing  and  stimu- 
lating planning  efforts. 

The  quite  surprising  success  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Board  in  this  field  are  very  largely  attribut- 
able to  the  energy,  skill,  and  tact  of  the  regional 
advisers,  district  chairmen,  and  consultants  who 
have  carried  on  the  work  in  the  field. 

Previous  Federal  Assistance  to  Planning 

The  progress  in  citj-  and  regional  planning 
has  been  recorded  by  the  Division  of  Building 
and  Housing  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  many  years  and  valuable  assistance  has 
been  provided  to  the  zoning  and  city  planning 
movement  through  the  advisory  committee 
and  pubHcations  of  that  office.  Stimulation 
of  long-range  programming  of  public  works  by 
municipalities  was  one  of  the  principal  interests 
of  the  Federal  Employment  Stabilization 
Board.  These  activities  were  continued  by 
the  National  Planning  Board,  although  along 
somewhat  different  lines. 

The  Public  Works  Administration  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  sound  planning  from 
the  beginning  of  its  work.  In  its  Circular  No.  1, 
issued  July  31,  1933,  tiie  first  of  five  tests  to 
determine  the  ehgibility  of  public  works 
projects  was  stated  as  the  "relation  of  the 
particular  project  to  coordinated  ])lanning,  and 
its  social  desirability."  In  the  same  circular 
first  preference  is  given  to  those  projects  "inte- 
grated with  and  consistent  with  a  vState  plan." 
The  instructions  to  State  engineers,  issued  as 
Bulletin  No.  1,  also  recognized  the  importance 
of  planning  and  laid  down  a  series  of  planning 


considerations  for  every  project,  including  con- 
formitj'  with  city  or  regional  plans. 

Direct  assistance  to  State  and  interstate  plan- 
ning boards  was  made  possible  through  funds 
allotted  to  the  National  Planning  Board  on  No- 
vember 20,  1933,  by  the  special  board  of  Public 
Works  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  phinning. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  National  Planning 
Board,  the  Federal  Civil  Works  Administration 
soon  after  its  organization  gave  its  sanction  to 
planning  studies  and  surveys  as  favored  State 
and  local  projects.  In  addition,  it  made 
possible  several  Federal  projects  of  great  value 
to  State  and  local  planning  work,  notably  the 
Federal  real  property  inventory,  urban  and 
rural  tax  delinquency  surveys,  the  farm  housing 
survey,  farm  land  use  survey,  subsistence 
homestead  study,  and  the  census  of  American 
business.  Through  the  National  Planning 
Board,  the  Federal  agencies  in  charge  of  these 
Federal  projects  were  put  in  touch  with  local, 
city,  regional,  and  State  planning  agencies, 
many  of  which  cooperated  in  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  the  projects,  in  obtaining  office 
space,  and  in  other  ways  assisting  in  the  work. 
Further  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  planning 
movement  through  continued  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  National  Planning  Board,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works,  and 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 

Survey  by  National  Planning  Board 

To  secure  information  as  to  the  status  of 
I)lanning  work  by  city,  county,  and  regional 
planning  commissions,  the  National  Planning 
Board  in  September  1933  distributed  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  841  city  and  town  and  76  county 
and  regional  planning  agencies.  This  was 
followed  early  in  January  1934  by  an  inquiry 
into  the  extent  to  which  these  same  municipal- 
ities and  regions  were  availing  themselves  of 
Civil  Works  Administration  assistance  for 
planning  studies. 

To  supplement  and  check  the  response  to 
these  inquiries,  to  assist  in  the  stimulation  and 
organization  of  State  and  local  planning  activ- 
ities, and  to  aid  in  supervising  Civil  Works 
Admruistration  planning  projects,  the  Board 
secured  from  the  Federal  Civil  Works  Adminis- 
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trator  the  approval  of  Federal  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration project  F-92,  permitting  the  em- 
ployment of  1 1  field  investigators  with  technical 
experience  in  planning  and  of  10  assistant  inves- 
tigators. The  latter  were  attached  to  the  oflices 
of  the  10  Public  Works  Administration  regional 
advisers.  This  force,  with  a  small  staff  of 
stenographers  and  engineers,  has  completed  the 
inquiry  and  tabulated  the  results. 

Theem[)loymentof experienced  technical  men 
for  this  Held  service  has  been  amply  justified,  not 
only  because  of  their  ability  to  analyze  local 
planning  situations  but  also  because  they  were 
able  to  assist  many  local  agencies  with  advice  on 
questions  of  planning  and  administration  as  well 
as  on  various  Federal  activities  of  immediate 
local  interest.  Towns  and  cities  are  responding, 
new  planning  agencies  have  been  created  or  are 
promised,  and  inactive  commissions  are  awak- 
ening to  their  opportunities. 
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Based  on  the  reports  received  in  the  National 
Planning  Board  Survey,  there  are  now  (1934) 
in  the  United  States  739  city  planning  boards, 
717  of  which  are  official  agencies.  There  were 
also  30  municipal  zoning  boards  reported. 

County  and  regional  planning  organizations 
in  the  United  States  now  (1934)  total  85  or 
9  more  than  the  number  hsted  by  the  Division 
of  Building  and  Housing  of  the  United  States 


Department  of  Commerce  in  its  report  of  April 
1933.  These  include  (il  county  and  23  regional 
planning  organizations  and  1  county  zoning 
board.  During  the  past  year  12  new  county 
and  G  new  regional  planning  agencies  were 
reported,  while  1  county  and  2  regional  boards 
were  reported  abolished,  and  2  county  and 
4  regional  boards  were  inactive. 

Considering  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  is  nat- 
ural that  county  and  regional  planning  activities 
are  generally  confined  to  the  larger  jjopulation 
centers  and  their  environs,  the  principal  excep- 
tion being  some  of  the  county  planning  projects. 
Furthermore,  tiiese  activities  are  concentrated 
in  three  general  areas,  namely  the  Eastern 
States,  Central  States,  and  the  States  on  the 
Pacific  coast  (see  map),  but  it  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  National  Planning  Board  to  widen 
the  interest  and  scope  of  this  work. 

The  National  Planning  Board  fully  appre- 
ciates the  importance  of  city  and  regional  plan- 
ning to  the  whole  national  planning  process, 
in  familiarizing  people  with  planning  ideas  and 
procedure  and  to  fill  in  the  special  details  in 
larger  State,  regional  or  national  planning  out- 
lines. The  healthy  growth  of  city,  county 
and  regional  planning  must  ultimately  rest  on 
local  interest,  initiative,  and  responsibility. 
Wilde  a  new  impetus  may  be  provided  by  direct 
financial  and  personnel  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government,  the  long-range  under- 
taking of  stimulating,  advising,  and  guiding 
local  planning  effort  is  the  proper  function  and 
responsibility  of  the  State  and  local  planning 
boards  and  civic  organizations.  A  national 
planning  agency  as  a  clearing  house  can  and 
should  be  in  a  position  to  help  through  circulars 
and  bulletins  on  standards,  procedure  and 
experience  which  may  be  generally  applicable 
throughout  the  Nation. 

State  Planning 

A  year  ago  State  planning  was  an  experiment 
in  such  forward  looking  States  as  New  York 
and  W^isconsin.  Today  40  State  planning 
boards  are  looking  forward  into  the  future  of 
their  States,  and  in  at  least  8  of  those  common- 
wealths, legislation  has  been  enacted  to  put  the 
work  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Apparently  public  opinion  and  the  State 
governments  were  anxious  and  ready  to  start 
this  new  planning  work,  for  when  the  National 
Planning  Board  offered  its  cooperation  to  the 
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Governors  in  the  hope  that  10  or  a  dozen 
States  miglit  take  up  the  task,  a  flood  of  appUca- 
tions  for  assistance  came  in  from  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

New  Hampshire  was  the  first  State  heard 
from.  Governor  Winant  telephoned  rather 
than  wait  for  the  mails.  He  appointed  a 
State  planning^  board,  including  various  State 
oflicials,  well-known  citizens,  and  represent- 
atives from  the  universities.  With  the  help 
of  three  consultants  assigned  to  the  work  by 
the  National  Planning  Board,  and  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Civil  Works  Adnunistration, 
a  program  and  staff  were  set  up  and  the  new 
undertaking  launched. 

That  was  one  State  planning  board,  but  now 
there  are  40 — each  on  a  slightly  different  basis 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  situations  and  special 
needs  of  the  several  States.  Most  of  the  new 
State  planning  boards  have  about  9  members, 
although  there  is  one  with  21,  and  one  with  5. 
Every  board  so  far  appointed  includes  impor- 
tant State  officials,  such  as  the  heads  of  the 
highway,  conservation,  or  health  dejjartments. 
Most  of  the  boards  also  include  one  or  more 
representatives  of  the  universities  of  the  State 
among  the  citizens  drawn  from  private  life. 
Of  course,  some  of  the  boards  among  the  40 
have  a  political  complexion,  but  it  is  note- 
worthy that  almost  all  of  them  are  definitely 
nonpolitical  in  their  membership  and  are  so 
regarded  by  the  Governors  who  set  them  up. 

The  National  Planning  Board  offered  to 
supply  services  of  consultants  to  State  planning 
boards  which  qualified  under  six  conditions,  as 
follows: 

1.  Appointment  by  the  Governor  of  an  unpaid  State 
planning  board,  including  perhaps  four  department 
heads,  such  as  public  works,  highways,  conservation, 
and  health,  together  with  three  citizens. 

2.  Assurance  by  the  Governor  tliat  if  this  State 
planning  board  gets  under  way  he  will  sponsor  some 
legislation  to  put  it  on  a  continuing  basis. 

3.  Assurance  of  reasonable  office  space  and  drafting 
and  stenographic  help  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
proposed  board. 

4.  Development  of  a  planning  program,  giving  the 
status  of  planning  work  already  done  and  outlining 
specific  studies  to  be  undertaken  in  say  the  next  6 
months.  It  is  hoped  that  tliis  program  will  include  a 
land  use  study,  a  10-year  program  of  Public  Works, 
and  perhaps  a  study  for  the  integration  of  the  trans- 
portation system  within  the  State. 


5.  Any  suggestions  the  Governor  or  the  new  board 
may  wish  to  make  of  a  qualified  planner  to  direct  the 
work. 

6.  Statement  of  the  Governor's  willingness  to  ap- 
point the  planner,  or  the  chairman  of  the  Slate  plan- 
ning board,  as  the  State  representative  on  a  regional  or 
interstate  planning  committee,  if  such  committee  is 
organized. 

In  accordance  with  tins  understanding,  plan- 
ning consultants  and  associate  consultants  had 
been  sent  to  25  States  up  to  June  30,  and  many 
more  applications  were  pending  in  the  Wash- 
ington office.  These  consultants  have  been 
serving  on  a  part-time  basis  to  provide  the 
boards  with  their  experience  in  organizing 
planning  programs.  Some  of  the  men  appointed 
by  Administrator  Ickes  for  this  work  had 
previous  exi)crieuce  in  the  city  and  regional 
planning  field,  while  others  have  been  drawn 
from  onginccriug  or  from  statistical  work  in 
connection  with  commercial  organizations. 

All  of  the  consultants  have  been  asked  by  the 
National  Planning  Board  to  prepare  prelimi- 
nary reports  within  a  6-nionth  j)eriod  covering 
at  least  such  matters  as  land  use,  the  integration 
of  transportation  methods,  and  a  1 0-year 
public  works  program  for  the  State  to  which 
they  were  assigned.  This  requirement  of  a 
report  to  the  National  Planning  Board  will 
provide  at  least  one  element  of  uniformity  in  the 
work  of  the  various  State  planning  boards.  It 
has  been  the  policy,  however,  of  the  national 
agency  to  encourage  experimentation  and 
special  studies  of  problems  pecidiar  to  the 
States  so  as  to  develop  special  needs  and  possible 
solutions  in  a  variety  of  fields.  State  planning 
is  still  so  new  that  no  single  road  to  success  is 
obvious,  and  the  State  unit  provides  unusual 
opi)ortunitics  for  experimentation  in  new  lines 
of  planning  work. 

In  addition  to  supplying  help  through 
assignment  of  consultants  to  the  States,  the 
National  Planning  Board  has  endeavored  to 
help  along  the  work  through  preparation  and 
dissemination  of  a  series  of  circular  letters 
developing  various  problems  and  methods  of 
attack.  Legislation  for  estabUshment  of  con- 
tinuing planning  bodies  has  been  suggested  and 
contacts  provided  with  useful  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

As  in  the  case  of  New  Hampsliire,  many 
States   hfi,ve   taken   advantage  of   the   oppor- 
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tunity  provided  through  tlic  cooporation  of  the 
Civil  Works  Administration  and  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  to  secure  drafting  and 
stenographic  help,  and  in  some  cases  super- 
visory assistance  in  the  organization  of  the 
work.  A  cordial  relationship  between  the 
State  planning  boards  and  the  State  Emergency 
Rehef  Administration  has  been  set  up  which 
may  provide  useful  information  and  assistance 
to  the  relief  organization  and  personnel  for  the 
work  of  the  State  planning  boards.  These 
evidences  of  Federal  cooperation  and  assistance 
will  not  in  any  way  affect  the  obligation  or  tlic 
responsibility  of  the  States  for  the  work  of  their 
own  State  planning  boards,  but  they  are  proofs 
of  the  desire  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
help  in  every  reasonable  way. 

The  programs  of  work  adopted  by  State 
planning  boards  vary  enormouslj^,  outside  of 
the  three  fields  of  transportation,  land  use,  and 
public  works,  which  were  especially  indicated 
to  the  consultants  assigned  from  Washington. 
In  the  arid  West,  it  was  natural  that  water 
resources  would  play  a  large  part,  wliile  in 
New  England  the  recreational  possibilities  of 
the  area  seem  to  be  the  principal  interest  of  the 
State  planning  units.  A  number  of  States  are 
making  studies  into  the  possibility  of  reorgan- 
izing the  county  governments  by  consolidating 
the  jurisdictional  units  of  the  States.  Similar 
studies  of  consolidation  of  rural  school  dis- 
tricts have  been  undertaken  in  other  States. 
At  least  one  State  planning  board  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  encouraging  and  assisting  city 
and  towTi  planning  projects,  and  the  New 
Hampshire  board  has  issued  a  special  bulletin 
on  this  subject.  A  brief  revicwof  the  work  of  the 
State  planning  boards  to  date  shows  their  hi  terest 
in  such  a  variety  of  subjects  as  scenic  and  his- 
torical sites,  pollution  of  streams,  shore  fisheries, 
electrical  equipment  in  rural  homes,  mineral 
resources,  submarginal  land,  etc. 

Interstate  Planning 

The  work  of  the  State  planning  boards  has 
naturally  developed  a  number  of  topics  involv- 
ing interstate  cooperation,  and  to  meet  this 
natural  evolution  of  planning  procedure  the 
board  has  secured  approval  from  Administrator 
Ickes  for  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  12 plan- 


ning districts,  each  with  a  district  chairman.  In 
two  cases,  these  districts  have  been  organized 
with  regional  planning  commissions,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  the  State  planning  boards 
in  the  area,  and  special  studies  are  being  con- 
ducted through  these  regional  organizations. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning 
Conamission,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mar- 
shall N.  Dana,  has  achieved  notable  success  in 
stirring  the  enthusiasm  of  large  numbers  of 
people  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin  for  jjlan- 
ning  work.  The  cliief  problem  facing  the  com- 
mission is  the  use  of  the  power  now  being 
developed  through  the  construction  of  the 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  Dams,  but  the 
commission  has  a  very  much  wider  program 
outlined  for  its  immediate  work.  In  New  Eng- 
land, a  similar  New  England  Regional  Planning 
Commission  has  been  established  with  the  cooj)- 
eration  of  numerous  private  agencies  led  b}'  the 
New  England  Council.  This  New  England 
group  is  making  a  study  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley  and  of  interstate  parkways  and 
freeways  as  a  first  step  in  coordination  of  various 
State  planning  projects. 

State  and  interstate  planning  is  a  lusty  infant 
but  the  work  is  only  beginning.  It  is  expected 
that  the  district  chairmen  and  the  State  plan- 
ning consultants  appointed  from  Wasliington 
will  be  helpful  in  starting  the  work,  but  the 
critical  test  will  come  later  when  bills  are  pend- 
ing in  various  legislatures  for  the  establishment 
of  continuing  planning  organizations  with  rea- 
sonable appropriations.  The  movement  has 
grown  rapidly  and  far  bej'ond  the  expectations 
of  the  National  Planning  Board  which  launched 
it.  The  future  of  State  planning  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  usefulness  and  reaUsm  of  the 
preliminary  reports  on  their  work  which  are 
expected  in  the  next  few  months. 

The  National  Planning  Board  has  placed 
great  emphasis  on  local  self-government  and 
local  initiative  with  a  minimum  of  centralized 
supervision,  guidance,  or  leadership.  In  plan- 
ning, it  should  be  obvious  that  the  communities 
affected  must  take  the  responsibility  for  the 
futiu^e.  Nobody  can  tell  them  what  to  do  if 
they  do  not  desire  the  advice.  In  the  long  run 
they  have  got  to  live  with  it  and  pay  for  it,  and 
it  is  most  obvious  that  they  must  have  a  large 
share  in  formulating  the  plan. 


COORDINATION   OF   FEDERAL   PLANNING  ACTIVITIES 


With  a  constantly  growing  number  of  plan- 
ning agencies  in  Washington,  there  has  been 
an  increasing  need  for  a  clearing  house  or  service 
agency  to  bring  together  programs  and  projects 
of  various  divisions  for  discussion  and  better 
understanding.  The  National  Planning  Board 
has  endeavored  to  provide  facilities  for  this 
kind  of  work  insofar  as  its  limited  personnel 
and  time  permitted. 

One  of  the  obvious  conflicts  of  policy  ap- 
parent last  summer  was  the  continuation  of 
reclamation  projects  in  the  face  of  the  crop 
restriction  campaign  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration.  In  an  effort  to  reconcile 
this  conflict  at  least  partially,  the  Board  pre- 
pared the  following  statement  (Sept.  7,  1933) 
on  this  problem: 

The  reclamation  projects  before  the  Public  Works 
Administration  involve  an  apparent — 

Conflict  of  policies  between 

A.  Reduction  of  farm  acreage  and  restriction  of  crops 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  and 
the 

B.  Development  of  additional  farm  acreage  and 
increase  in  crops  through  irrigation  of  semi-arid  lands 
under  the  Reclamation  Service. 

The  policy  of  reduction  of  farm  acreage  is  based  on  the 
theory  that 

(a)  Existing  crop  land  is  more  than  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  any  population  this  country  is  likely  to 
have,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  surplus  for  export,  and  that 

(6)  Marginal  and  submarginal  crop  lands  should  be 
converted  to  other  uses  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
hardships  for  people  working  those  lands,  and  in  order  to 
remove  these  areas  from  a  dragging  competition  with 
supermarginal  lands. 

This  constitutes  a  change  in  policy  due  to  approach- 
ing stabilization  of  population  through  restriction  of 
immigration  and  a  changed  economic  situtation.  If 
this  policy  is  adhered  to  the  submarginal  arid  and  semi- 
arid  areas  of  the  west — including  almost  two-fifths  of 
the  whole  country — will  constitute  the  great  problems 

The  policy  of  reclamation  has  been  developed  over  a 
60-year  period  and  is  based  on  the  theory  that 

(a)  Settlement  of  the  west  or  public-land  States 
should  be  encouraged  for  farm  use  by  construction  of 
irrigation  systems  from  a  fund  provided  by  all  sales  of 
public  lands,  oil  leases  and  returns  from  irrigation  proj- 
ects, and  that 

(6)  The  rich  chemical  and  mineral  qualities  of  many 
arid  areas  which  might  be  irrigated  will  provide  highly 
productive  crop  land  by  assurance  of  regulated  water 
supply. 

These  arguments  set  up  the  desirability  of  reasonably 
self-sustaining  State  or  regional  units  as  against  the 
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welfare  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole; 
the  cost  of  transporting  foods  to  the  mining  and  other 
occupational  groups  in  the  arid  areas  as  against  the 
cost  of  irrigation,  etc. 

A  choice  between  these  two  policies  is  fundamentally 
a  decision  between  a  nationally  organized  economy 
as  against  a  regional  or  State  basis  of  economic 
organization 

The  reclamation  projects  now  under  consideration 
may,  for  convenience  in  discussion,  be  divided  into 
three  groups: 

1.  Projects  for  the  completion,  expansion,  or 
modification  of  reclamation  works  already  started 
or  in  use; 

2.  Projects  in  which  reclamation  is  one  of  a 
number  of  purposes  served,  or  where  it  is  dis- 
tinctly a  byproduct;  and 

3.  New  projects  primaril}'  for  reclamation  with 
or  without  incidental  value  for  flood  control, 
power,  etc. 

(1)  Completion,  expansion,  and  modification  of  works 
already  started.  First  priority  for  any  funds  allocated 
to  reclamation  projects  naturally  goes  to  projects 
where  the  Government  is  financially  or  morally  com- 
mitted by  its  own  previous  investment  or  by  encour- 
agement through  assurances  of  water  supply  to  settlers. 

Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing problem  of  indefinite  expansion  and  new  needs 
for  water  unless  special  safeguards  are  provided  in  each 
case.  A  project  designed  for  a  given  crop  on  a  given 
number  of  acres  may  be  used  for  a  crop  requiring  a 
greater  amount  of  water,  or  encourage  the  settlement 
of  a  greater  number  of  acres,  than  can  be  served  without 
additional  water  supply.  Without  safeguards  against 
further  increase  in  demand  beyond  the  water  made 
available  by  the  new  construction,  modification  or 
expansion  may  be  tantamount  to  placing  a  project 
in  a  class  with  new  construction. 

A  second  danger  lies  in  a  natural  desire  to  complete 
projects  already  in  use,  even  though  the  lands  already 
made  available  in  the  neighborhood  or  region  have  not 
yet  been  fully  taken  up.  There  is  no  apparent  stam- 
pede to  farms  which  would  warrant  over-expansion  of 
farming  facilities. 

The  announced  policy  of  the  administration  to  with- 
draw three  acres  for  every  new  acre  of  reclaimed  land 
has  not  yet  been  implemented  by  any  specific  method 
for  withdrawal  of  submarginal  farm  lands.  Pending 
the  development  of  a  method  for  accomplishment  of 
this  policy,  is  it  wise  to  proceed  with  reclamation 
projects? 

(2)  Projects  where  reclamation  is  byproduct.  In 
these  cases  the  problems  involved  in  provision  of  new 
farm  acreage  should  certainly  not  control  the  decision 
on  the  project,  provided  the  reclamation  aspects  of  the 
project  are  reaUy  incidental.  It  would  be  poor  plan- 
ning to  fail  to  provide  for  a  reclamation  byproduct  in 
construction  of  any  project  of  this  category. 

(3)  New  projects  primarily  for  reclamation.  Pending 
decision  on  the  basic  question  of  land  use  policy,  and 
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pcndiriK  development  of  a  inetliod  of  withdrawing  sub- 
marginal  lands  as  already  noted,  safe  policy  would 
apparently  indicate  postponement  of  all  new  reclama- 
tion projects. 

Land  Planning  Cttmnnittee 

Out  of  this  statement  and  a  series  of  meetings 
with  representatives  of  the  agencies  concerned, 
a  land  phvnning  committee  was  appointed  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  board  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
This  committee  consisted  of  three  members 
each  from  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  De- 
partments, as  follows:  Assistant  Secretary 
Oscar  L.  Chapman,  Interior  Department;  Dr. 
M.  L.  Wilson,  director.  Subsistence  Home- 
steads Division,  Interior  Department;  Mr. 
Arno  B.  Cammcrcr,  director,  National  Park 
Service,  Interior  Department;  A.ssistant  Secre- 
tary Rexford  G.  Tugwell,  Agriculture  De- 
partment; Dr.  Mordecai  Ezckiel,  Agriculture 
Department;  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  Agriculture 
Department;  together  with  the  executive  officer 
of  the  Board  who  acted  as  secretary.  Later, 
Mr.  Jacob  Baker,  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  was  added  to  the  group 
because  of  the  interest  of  his  office  in  the  relief 
problems  of  people  on  submarginal  lands. 

The  land-planning  committee  held  six  meet- 
ings during  the  year  and  contributed  to  the 
formulation  of  the  program  for  withdrawal  of 
submarginal  land,  for  the  prevention  of  home- 
steading  on  submarginal  areas  in  the  public 
domain,  for  the  drafting  of  the  grazing  control 
bill,  and  for  a  reconciliation  of  a  number  of 
other  conflicting  policies  between  the  two  de- 
partments. 

The  activities  of  the  committee  led  naturally 
into  the  establishment  of  a  working  relation- 
ship between  the  Surplus  Relief  Corporation, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
and  the  Interior  Department  for  the  withdrawal 
of  submarginal  land,  and  when  an  organization 
was  set  up  for  that  work,  regular  meetings 
were  discontinued. 

Transportation  Committee 

A  second  committee,  on  transportation  coor- 
dination, was  organized  on  August  21,  1933, 
to  discuss  coordination  of  conflicting  policies 
of  navigation  and  inland  waterway  develop- 
ment with  the  railroads,  the  possibility  of  the 
use  of  abandoned  railroad  branch  lines  as  the 
right-of-way  for  new  highways,  the  use  of  dams 


as  the  foundation  for  highway  crossings  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  necessity  of  drawbridges  on 
new  highwaj's,  and  similar  points  of  conflict  or 
community  of  interest  among  different  methods 
of  transport.  This  committee  opened  the  door 
to  a  great  variety  of  problems  which  urgently 
need  attention,  but  the  staff  and  facilities  of  the 
Board  were  insufficient  to  permit  any  exhaus- 
tive pursuit  of  the  interesting  leads  disclosed 
in  the  meetings  of  the  committee. 

Conatruction  Committee 

A  third  efl'ort  to  provide  coordination  be- 
tween planning  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  undertaken  in  December  1933, 
through  lunch  meetings  and  other  informal 
conferences  arranged  by  the  staff  of  the  Board 
among  officials  concerned  with  housing  and 
construction.  These  meetings  proved  helpful 
in  relation  to  the  demohtion  campaign  under- 
taken by  the  Civil  Works  Administration  and 
in  relation  to  the  real  property  inventory  and 
similar  work  undertaken  by  various  depart- 
ments. The  same  group  was  utilized  by 
Hon.  Frank  C.  Walker,  of  the  National  Emer- 
gency Council,  in  the  study  which  led  to  the 
fornuilation  and  later  passage  of  the  housing 
bill,  and  the  services  of  the  National  Planning 
Board  as  a  coordinating  office  were  no  longer 
necessary. 

Water  Planning  Committee 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  a  question 
was  raised  as  to  water  studies  and  discussion 
centered  upon  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
which  later  developed  as  the  Mississippi  Valley 
committee  of  the  PubUc  Works  Administration. 
The  Board's  connection  with  the  work  was 
continued  through  joint  meetings  with  the 
committee.  When  the  President  appointed  a 
committee  on  water  flow  in  response  to  the 
Norris- Wilson  resolution  in  February  1934  the 
Board  was  able  to  assist  in  the  collection  of 
material  and  supply  of  secretarial  assistance 
through  its  executive  officer  who  served  as 
coordinating  agent  and  secretary  for  the 
President's  committee. 

These  efforts  to  provide  a  meeting  place  and 
clearing  house  for  discussion  of  common  prob- 
lems have  demonstrated  the  value  of  a  con- 
tinuing central  agency  which  might  supply 
secretarial  services  to  bring  together  different 
groups  and  to  prepare  or  follow  up  material  for 
discussion. 
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During  the  course  of  these  experiments,  on 
October  23,  1933,  the  Board  suggested  putting 
this  coordinating  work  on  a  more  formal  basis: 

Recommendation 

Numerous  planning  agencies  are  now  at  work  in 
different  parts  of  the  Federal  Government;  but,  to 
date,  no  central  clearing  house,  information  service,  or 
coordinating  secretariat  has  been  provided  except  by 
the  occasional  contacts  of  a  few  individuals  largely 
outside  of  their  official  work.  If  duplication  and  work- 
ing at  cross  purposes  is  to  be  avoided,  some  better 
understanding  of  each  other's  problems  is  necessary, 
and  such  understanding  can  be  provided  without  any 
hindrance  to  the  free  development  and  expression  of 
different  viewpoints. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  National  Planning  Board  the 
time  is  opportune  for  the  establishment  of  what  would 
be  in  essence  a  clearing  house  of  all  planning  agencies — 
budgetary,  physical,  economic,  social,  and  administra- 
tive.    Such  an  organization  might  preferably  be  com- 


posed of  representatives  from  the  several  departments, 
administrations,  and  independent  offices,  such  as 
assistant  secretaries,  deputy  administrators,  bureau 
chiefs,  and  other  specially  qualified  officials  or  assistants 
who  are  now  charged  with  planning  work.  Through  a 
series  of  coordinating  committees  within  such  a  clear- 
ing house  or  central  planning  agency,  the  collection  of 
data,  coordination  and  discussion  of  projects  and  pro- 
posals, and  development  of  recommendations  to  the 
appropriate  authorities  would  be  facilitated. 

The  organization  or  designation  of  such  a  clearing 
house  or  central  planning  agency  would  naturally  re- 
quire approval  and  endorsement  by  the  executive 
council  and,  perhaps,  by  an  Executive  order  of  the 
President. 

This  recommendation  of  the  Board  was  fully 
developed  tlirough  the  research  authorized  in 
November,  and  the  resulting  report  of  the 
Board  comprises  the  following  section  of  this 
statement. 


RESEARCH   PROGRAM 


In  November  1933  the  Board  presented  a 
program  of  research  as  follows: 

III  accordance  with  your  request  on  October  23  the 
National  Planning  Board  has  considered  the  steps 
necessary  to  the  preparation  of  a  iirograni  for  a  national 
plan. 

The  Problem 

The  need  of  the  moment  is  the  integration  of  many 
movements  toward  a  common  objective.  The  problem 
is  to  define  the  objectives  and  to  develop  methods  of 
coordination  which  will  direct  the  efforts  of  many 
groups  without  stilling  initiative  and  new  ideas.  Na- 
tional objectives  in  a  multitude  of  different  fields  and 
national,  State,  and  local  agencies  of  untold  number  in 
each  field,  make  the  problem  of  national  planning  a 
most  complicated  and  daring  undertaking.  The  best 
that  any  group  or  organization  can  hope  to  provide  to 
meet  this  need  is  a  continuing  effort  to  analyze  and 
interpret  the  broad  trends  and  possibilities  in  the  life 
of  our  Nation;  and,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a 
general  staff,  consider  criticalh-  the  most  important 
situations  and  indicate  alternative  possibilities,  to  the 
end  that  sound  programs  of  action  adapted  to  chang- 
ing situations  may  be  developed  by  those  responsible 
for  official  decision  and  action. 

Method 

To  attack  so  vast  a  problem  as  national  planning,  the 
fir.st  requisite  is  obviously  some  division  of  subjects 
under  functional  headings  which  can  be  grasped  and 
considered  with  some  comprehension  of  their  inter- 
relations. No  two  men  or  groups  of  men  would  prob- 
ably suggest  the  same  headings,  and  any  division  of  the 
subject  must  be  tentative  and  dependent  on  the  de- 
velopment of  rcsearcli  and  changing  needs.  As  a 
basis  of  discussion,  therefore,  and  not  in  any  sense  as 
a  recommendation,  the  following  grouping  of  subjects 
is  offered  as  suggestive  of  the  problems  involved: 

A.  Physical  planning 

1.  Natural  resources  and  the  limitations  on  our  u.se 
of  tliem,  covering  minerals,  fuels,  water,  topography 
and  soils,  climatology,  and  biological  products. 

2.  Man's  use  of  these  resources  and  trends  or  difficul- 
ties encountered,  influences  of  transportation,  land 
uses,  etc. 

3.  Methods  of  control  or  direction — the  limits  on 
practical  objectives  involving  tenure,  zoning,  tax 
policy,  rates,  etc. 

4.  Objectives  for  primary  uses  of  resources. 

B.  Sociological  planning 

1.  Population  distril)ution,  trends,  and  movements. 

2.  Welfare,  eilucation,  problems  of  health,  old  age, 
unemployment,  adult  education,  leisure  time  and 
recreation,  correction,  and  races. 

C.  Governmental  planning 

1.  Budgetary  methods  and  controls. 


2.  Reorganization  of  administration  of  local,  metro- 
politan, State,  and  national  units. 

3.  Methods  of  administration,  etc. 

D.  Economic  planning 

Paying  the  cost  and  balancing  production  and  con- 
sumption. Possibly  divided  under  headings  of  Produc- 
tion, Distribution,  and  the  Workers.  Problems  of 
banking,  currency  and  credit,  controls  of  overproduc- 
tion, taxation,  and  labor  figure  in  the  production 
question;  markets,  price  control,  and  fair  conijieti- 
tion  illustrate  the  problems  of  distribution. 

The  National  Planning  Board  has  already  suggested 
the  organization  of  a  series  of  coordinating  committees 
among  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  with  a 
"clearing  house"  for  planning  activities.  Two  such 
committees,  on  land  use  and  on  transportation,  have 
already  met,  and  others  are  projected  following  the 
lieadings  outlined  above.  Each  of  these  committees 
will  constantly  need  access  to  information  and  opinion 
either  through  advisory  groups  or  research. 

To  ascertain  what  researches  are  now-  being  carried 
on  by  public  and  private  agencies,  and  what  can  best 
be  done  to  w'eld  these  efforts  together  into  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  planning,  the  National  Planning 
Board  respectfully  recommends  an  investigation  and 
report  by  a  qualified  expert  with  a  research  assistant 
and  stenographic  help.  Such  a  report  and  necessary 
travel  are  estimated  to  cost  on  this  basis  approximately 
$8,000. 

Specific  Program  in  Public  Works 

As  the  general  program  develops  it  may  ap])ear 
desirable  to  have  special  studies  of  special  items, 
cither  in  collaboration  with  outside  researches  wliich 
may  be  disclosed,  or  directly  by  the  National  Pl.anning 
Board.  At  this  time,  the  general  field  of  public  works 
planning  seems  to  offer  larger  possibilities  of  planning 
accomplishment  than  any  other,  and  accordingly  the 
National  Planning  Board  respectfully  recommends  the 
development  of  a  program  for  continuous  planning  of 
public  works  as  a  specific  example  of  these  possibilities. 

As  a  basis  for  this  work  the  research  now  being  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Gayer  and  the  experience  of 
the  Public  Works  Administration  are  available.  Fur- 
ther work  should  be  done  in  each  of  the  fields  of  eco- 
nomic, physical,  and  administrative  planning.  For 
example:  under  economic  planning  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  problem  of  costs  and  how  they  can  best 
be  met,  to  the  problem  of  timing,  and  to  the  reactions 
of  changes  in  the  scale  of  public  works  upon  general 
bu.siness  conditions.  To  secure  a  competent  investi- 
gator and  trained  .assistant  in  each  of  these  fields,  w  itli 
stenographic  and  drafting  help,  to  make  a  report  about 
June  1,  1934,  will  rccjuire  a  fund  estimated  at  $27,000. 

Summary 

The  National  Planning  Board  respectfully  recom- 
mends the  allocation  of  $35,000  for 
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(1)  Investigation  into  researches  now  going  on  or  in 
prospect  in  the  general  field  of  national  planning,  and 

(2)  Research  and  preparation  of  a  report  on  the 
organization  of  continuous  planning  for  public  works. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frederic  A.   Delano,  Chairinan. 
Charles  E.   Merriam. 
Wesley  C.   Mitchell. 

This  program  was  approved  and  financed  by 
a  special  allotment  of  Public  Works  funds. 

For  the  preparation  of  source  material  on 
"A  Plan  for  Planning",  the  Board  secured  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Lewis  L.  Lorwin  and  Prof.  A. 
Ford  Hinrichs  who  have  assembled  data  under 
the  title ' '  Planning  in  the  United  States  Today  " . 

For  the  corresponding  work  on  the  longrange 
planning  of  public  works,  a  series  of  four  research 
documents  have  been  prepared  as  follows: 

1.  Criteria  on  Planning  for  Public  Works,  by  Russell 
Van  Nest  Black. 

2.  Public  Works  in  Prosperity  and  Depression,  by 
Dr.  Arthur  D.  Gayer. 

3.  Economics  of  Planned  Public  Works,  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Clark. 

4.  Government  Organization  for  Public  Works  Plan- 
ning, by  Dr.  Fred  W.  Powell. 


Copies  of  these  research  reports  are  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Board. 

The  report  of  the  Board  on  A  Plan  for  Plan- 
ning was  submitted  informally  to  the  President 
on  June  24,  1934,  and  the  members  of  the  Board 
were  then  requested  to  undertake  new  respons- 
ibilities in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  a 
report  for  the  President  on  Land  and  Water 
Resources  of  the  Nation.  On  June  30,  1934, 
the  President  issued  an  Executive  order  estab- 
lishing the  National  Resources  Board  to  super- 
cede the  National  Planning  Board  and  to  carry 
on  its  work. 

Since  the  report  of  the  National  Resources 
Board  will  necessarily  include  recommenda- 
tions concerning  planning  for  public  works  and 
since  the  material  on  this  subject  previously 
prepared  by  the  National  Planning  Board  must 
be  recast  to  fit  the  new  requirements  laid  down 
by  the  President,  the  preliminary  drafts  on 
Long-Range  Planning  for  Public  Works  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  National  Resources 
Board  for  further  development  in  its  report. 


A     PLAN     FOR     PLANNING 
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Federal  Emergency  Administration  op  Puplic  Works 
National  Planning  Board,   Washington 


"Algonac",  Newburgh,  N.Y., 

June  U,  1934. 
The  President, 

Hyde  Park,  Dulchess  County,  N.Y. 
Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you,  by  authority 
of  the  Administrator  of  Public  Works,  a  preliminary 
draft  of  Part  I  of  the  Report  of  the  National  Planning 
Board,  on  which  we  have  been  working  for  several 
months.  This  first  part  of  our  report  covers  the  sub- 
ject of  "A  Plan  for  Planning."  Part  II,  not  yet  com- 
pleted, deals  with  the  "Long-Range  Planning  of  Public 
Works",  as  a  specific  example  of  the  scope  and  method 


of  handling  a  planning  problem.  We  are  now  engaged 
in  the  drafting  of  this  second  section  of  the  report,  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  place  it  in  your  hands  before  your 
departure  for  Hawaii. 

Supporting  material  for  both  |)arts  of  this  report  has 
been  and  is  being  prepared  by  our  research  staff,  and 
memoranda  have  been  contributed  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  by  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frederic  A.  Delano,  Chairman. 

Charles  E.  Mekriam. 

Wesley  C.  Mitchell. 


Section  II 


INTRODUCTION 


In  1931,  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
when  addressing  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  on  the  subject  of  agricultural 
planning,  declared  that  "In  the  long  run,  State 
and  national  planning  is  essential  to  the  future 
prosperity,  happiness,  and  existence  of  the 
American  people."  He  made  it  clear  that  the 
planning  needed  is  cooperative  planning  for 
the  common  good  that  does  not  force  industry 
or  citizens  into  a  fixed  pattern  of  conduct.  As 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  on  numerous  occasions  and  particularly  in 
his  message  to  Congress  of  June  8,  1934,  re- 
peated and  amplified  this  notable  declaration. 

The  report  of  President  Hoover's  Research 
Committee  on  Recent  Social  Trends,  published 
early  in  1933,  considered  at  great  length  the 
developments  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  observed  especially 
the  uneven  role  of  advance  in  our  social  growth, 
and  concluded  by  emphasizing  the  dangers  of 
a  policy  of  drift  in  the  face  of  confusion  and 
distress. 

"Unless  there  can  be  a  more  impressive  in- 
tegration of  social  skills  and  fusing  of  social 
purposes  than  is  revealed  by  recent  trends", 
said  the  committee,  "there  can  be  no  assurance 
that  the  alternatives  of  force  and  violence  with 
their  accompaniments  of  violent  revolution, 
dark  periods  of  serious  repression  of  libertarian 
and  democratic  forms,  the  proscription  and  loss 
of  many  useful  elements  in  the  present  produc- 
tive sj'stem,  can  be  averted. 

"FuUy  realizing  its  mission,^the  committee 
does  not  wish  to  assume  an  attitude  of  alarmist 
irresponsibility,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
would  be  highly  neghgent  to  gloss  over  the 
stark  and  bitter  realities  of  the  social  situation 
and  to  ignore  the  imminent  perils  in  further 
advance  of  our  heavy  technical  machinery  over 
crumbling  roads  and  shaking  bridges." 

In  the  course  of  its  findings,  the  committee 
recognized  the  importance  of  economic  and 
other  types  of  planning,  but  admitted  that  we 
are  still  in  the  stage  of  maldng  plans  for  planning. 

It  concluded  its  recommendations  by  sug- 
gesting the  desirability  of  organizing  an  advi- 
sory planning  board. 
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Since  the  publication  of  this  report,  events 
have  moved  rapidly  and  sharply  in  the  danger- 
ous du-ection  of  which  the  committee  gave 
warning.  In  Germany  and  Austria  the  parlia- 
mentary and  democratic  balance  of  authority 
has  been  violently  overthrown,  and  an  entirely 
different  system  substituted.  In  the  United 
States  the  financial  crisis  of  1933,  with  the 
closing  of  everj'^  bank  in  the  land,  with  thirteen 
millions  of  unemployed,  and  with  the  general 
prostration  of  industry  and  agriculture,  brought 
the  Nation  face  to  face  with  stern  realities. 
Prompt  and  bold  action  to  prevent  complete 
collapse  was  necessary,  and  was  taken  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  Congress. 

The  series  of  measures,  national  and  local, 
commonly  characterized  as  the  New  Deal, 
indicate,  however,  more  vividly  than  ever  be- 
fore the  importance  of  a  dehberate  study  of  our 
basic  national  policies  as  a  whole  and  in  their 
relations  to  one  another. 

In  November  1933  the  National  Planning 
Board,  appointed  in  the  preceding  July  by  the 
Federal  Emergency  Administrator  of  Public 
Works,  asked  and  obtained  from  the  special 
board  of  Public  Works  authority  and  financial 
support  for  a  program  approved  by  Adminis- 
trator Ickes. 

Under  this  charter,  the  National  Planning 
Board  has  proceeded  to  consider: 

I.  A  general  program  for  better  planning. 
II.  A    specific   long-time   plan   for   managing 
piiblic  works;  national.  State,  and  local, 
in  their  relations  to  one  another  and  with 
reference  to  the  business  cycle. 

The  first  of  these  plans  is  presented  concisely 
in  the  present  report.  It  suggests  a  way  of 
organizing  the  intelligence  of  the  whole  country 
for  dealing  with  the  grave  problems  of  the 
present  and  for  preventing  the  development  of 
stiU  graver  difficulties  in  the  future.  It  is  an 
outgrowth  not  only  of  President  Hoover's  Re- 
search Committee  on  Social  Trends  and  of 
President  Roosevelt's  call  for  national  plan- 
ning, but  also  of  an  American  tradition  that  is 
as  old  as  the  Constitution  and  as  widespread 
as  business  enterprise. 


HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PLANNING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


From  the  beginning  of  our  national  life  vari- 
ous forms  of  planning  have  been  in  evidence. 
The  industrial  situation  confronting  the  foun- 
ders of  this  Republic  was  one  of  wide-spread 
distress,  insecuritj",  and  depression  of  the  most 
anxious  type.  They  deliberately  planned  a  way 
out.  The  Constitution  itself  was  an  economic- 
political  plan  on  a  grand  scale,  not  only  provid- 
ing a  democratic  frame  of  government,  but 
also  setting  up  special  plans  for  dealing  with  cur- 
rency, tariffs,  interstate  commerce,  and  interna- 
tional relations.  Justice  was  the  first  term  in  the 
preamble  and  liberty  the  last,  but  between  them 
came  the  general  welfare,  common  defense  and 
domestic  tranquillity.  TheConstitutional Con- 
vention itself  was  a  large-scale  planning  board. 

Alexander  Hamilton's  well-known  Report  on 
Manufactures  presented  in  1791  was  an  im- 
pressive consideration  of  national  poUcy  in 
industry  and  related  fields  of  American  interest. 
In  broad  terms  Alexander  Hamilton  set  out 
the  national  problems  of  economics  and  govern- 
ment and  suggested  specific  Unes  of  policy  to 
be  followed.  The  report  on  internal  improve- 
ments drawn  up  by  President  Jefferson's  Secre- 
tary of  the  'Treasury,  Albert  Gallatin,  was 
almost  equally  notable.  Henry  Clay  devel- 
oped later  (1820)  the  famous  "American  sys- 
tem ",  in  which  tariff  and  internal  improvements 
occupied  a  conspicuous  place.  It  is  clear  that 
the  encouragement  of  manufactures  by  a  policy 
of  protection  began  as  a  systematic  planning 
procedure,  though  later  it  degenerated  at  times 
into  a  free-for-all  scramble  for  favors. 

The  land  policy  of  the  United  States  was 
planned  with  similar  deliberation.  It  began 
with  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  primo- 
geniture and  entail,  the  basis  of  the  British 
system  of  political  and  economic  power.  The 
grand  plan  of  John  Quincy  Adams  for  the 
management  of  the  national  domain  was  not 
followed;  but  the  later  development  of  the 
American  homestead  policy  (1SG2)  was  de- 
signed to  give  a  homestead  at  a  nominal  cost 
to  practically  all  prospective  settlers. 

Our  pubhc  educational  policy  rested  in  large 
part  upon  the  broad  grants  of  public  lands 
given — two  sections  per  township — for  school 
purposes,  with  additional  amounts  for  land- 
grant  colleges.  All  this  was  notable  national 
planning  as  of  that  day  and  age,  democratic  in 


purpose  and  method  and  highly  successful  in 
producing  results.  Those  who  prefer  not  to 
call  this  planning  may,  of  course,  apply  some 
other  term,  but  that  will  not  change  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  work  of  the  first  great  na- 
tional planners  who  laid  broad  foundations  for 
the  rei)ublic  of  their  dreams. 

Down  to  the  Civil  War,  no  country  in  the 
world  had  made  bolder  and  more  successful 
experiments  in  tlie  field  of  government  and 
econonucs  alike  than  the  United  States. 

Following  that  war,  planning  centered  for 
several  decades  in  large  scale  private  indus- 
tries, such  as  had  scarcely  been  known  there- 
tofore. Giant  enterprises  began  to  dominate 
whole  areas  of  industrj',  and  to  operate  them 
in  increasingly  unified  and  sj^stematic  fashion, 
although  not  always  in  the  public  interest. 
But  national  planning  did  not  cease.  It  was 
resorted  to  whenever  the  public  came  to  believe 
that  unrestricted  business  enterprise  failed  at 
some  point  to  promote  the  national  welfare. 
Examples  of  government  intervention  designed 
to  protect  public  interests  are  found  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  1887,  and  in  the  passage  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  in  1890,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  a 
long  series  of  national  and  State  measures 
having  the  same  general  purpose. 

A  less  controversial  step  toward  national 
planning  was  the  development  of  the  conserva- 
tion program  designed  for  the  protection  of 
natural  resources  under  the  leadership  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Gifford  Pinchot. 
This  \vide-ranging  movement,  based  upon 
study  of  prevailing  trends,  constituted  a  strik- 
ing example  of  intelligent  and  forward-looking 
national  policy,  designed  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote our  common  interests  through  various 
types  of  controls  preventive  of  wasteful  ex- 
ploitation of  our  basic  resources.  In  addition 
to  the  plans  of  the  United  States  Government, 
similar  sj'stems  and  arrangements  were  set  up 
by  several  of  the  States  in  various  fields. 

A  more  dramatic  development  of  national 
planning  was  the  "economic  mobilization  " 
developed  during  the  World  War  through 
the  War  Industries  Board,  the  War  Trade 
Board,  the  Shipping  Board,  the  War  Labor 
Board,  the  Food  Administration,  the  Fuel  Ad- 
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ministration,  and  the  Railroad  Administration, 
with  their  various  subsidiaries.  Coordination 
among  the  poHcies  adopted  by  these  huge  and 
energetic  organizations  was  effected  informally 
by  frequent  luncheon  meetings  of  their  chief 
executives,  who  constituted  what  the  news- 
papers of  the  day  happily  termed  "The  Little 
Cabinet."  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  war 
objective  and  national  unity  of  purpose,  far- 
reaching  plans  were  made  for  the  utilization  of 
resources,  for  the  ordering  of  industry,  and  for 
the  focusing  of  the  Nation's  strength  in  mili- 
tary and  naval  pressure.  Nor  did  plans  for 
econoniic  mobihzation  end  with  the  war.  The 
National  Defense  Act  of  1921  is  a  plan  for  a 
national  war  emergency — a  plan  which  covers 
the  wide  ranges  of  industrial  hfe  necessarily  re- 
organized for  war  purposes. 

The  coordination  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
as  they  affect  industrial  processes  is  brought 
about  through  a  joint  board,  consisting  of  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  these  Departments.  In 
event  of  war,  there  is  projected  an  Advisory 
Defense  Council,  composed  of  the  Secretaries 
of  War  and  Navy,  the  administrators  of  the 
proposed  War  Industries,  War  Trade,  War 
Labor,  Public  Relations  and  Selective  Service 
Administrations,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Price  Control  Committee. 

Though  the  war-time  controls  were  released 
promptly  after  the  armistice,  the  speculative 
boom  of  1919-20  and  the  severe  though  brief 
depression  of  1920-21  brought  home  to  every- 
one the  fact  that  peace  hath  her  defeats  no  less 
than  war.  The  elaborate  report  on  Waste  in 
Industry,  sponsored  by  the  American  Engi- 
neering Council  in  1921,  was  a  landmark  in  a 
movement  toward  better  economic  manage- 
ment, and  tliis  line  was  followed  by  important 
developments  of  planning  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  By  improving  methods  of 
management  and  extending  markets,  it  was 
hoped  to  increase  profits  and  thus  enable 
business  to  give  full  employment  and  pay  high 
wages,  while  turning  out  an  ever  larger  volume 
of  consumers'  goods — a  policy  that  was  thought 
for  a  while  to  promise  the  gradual  abolition  of 
poverty.  Trade  associations  began  their  rapid 
growth  under  the  benevolent  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Attacks  upon 
waste,  demands  for  standardization,  simplifi- 
cation, research  in  production  efficiencj- ,  long- 
time plans  for  stabihzation  and  equilibrium  in 
industry,  were  pressed  forward. 

Another  notable  development  was  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  budgetary  procedure  of  the 


United  States  Government  through  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget — a  re- 
form long  advocated  and  finally  accomphshed — 
under  President  Harding.  Wliile  many  of 
these  powers  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  the  dehberate  planning  of  ways  and 
means  for  the  exercise  of  his  authority  unques- 
tionably exercised  an  important  influence  in  the 
direction  of  systematic  scrutmy  and  control 
over  public  expenditures. 

The  organization  of  the  Federal  Employ 
ment  Stabihzation  Board  through  the  efforts  of 
Senator  Wagner  and  President  Hoover  was  an 
attempt  to  plan  expenditures  for  pubhc  works 
over  a  period  of  years  in  relation  to  business 
cycles.  The  6-year  programs  of  public  works 
collected  by  this  board  from  many  Govern- 
ment bureaus  made  it  possible  for  the  Public 
Works  Administration  in  1933  to  put  out  a 
billion  dollars  of  Federal  construction  within  a 
few  months  far  more  promptly  than  they  could 
bring  a  large  volume  of  non-Federal  undertak- 
ings to  that  stage. 

A  national  land-use  planning  committee  was 
organized  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  1931  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  this 
great  problem.  In  March  1933  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  same  department  published  A 
National  Plan  for  American  Forestry,  the 
result  of  years  of  careful  study. 

In  lu-ban  communities  the  growth  of  city 
planning  was  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
twentieth  century  in  the  United  States.  Sys- 
tematic consideration  of  the  phj'sical  plan  of 
the  city  came  to  be  commonly  accepted,  until 
over  700  city  planning  boards  were  set  up. 
Most  of  these  boards  were  nonofficial  organiza- 
tions launched  by  private  effort,  but  the  demon- 
stration of  their  value  has  gradually  been  win- 
ning for  them  official  recognition  and  support. 
City  plans  were  supplemented  by  additional 
developments  of  zoning,  housing,  and  recrea- 
tion. In  a  few  instances,  as  in  Wisconsin  and 
Cahfornia,  county  planning  began  to  emerge 
and  take  form,  while  in  New  York  more  elab- 
orate State  land  planning  developed  under 
Governors  Smith  and  Roosevelt. 

Yet  more  recently  there  has  been  before 
Congress  Senator  La  Follette's  biU  of  1931  for 
the  creation  of  a  national  economic  council 
consisting  of  15  members.  In  the  same  year, 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Committee  on  Continuity  of  Business  and 
Unemployment  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  advisory  economic  council  of  3 
to  5  members.     Also  in  1931,  the  American 
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Federation  of  Labor  pointed  clcarh'  in  the 
direction  of  national  planning,  but  wathout 
indicating  a  particvdar  mechanism  for  that 
purpose.  Other  individuals  and  associations 
have  made  recommentlations  for  the  creation 
of  one  form  or  another  of  national  council  to 
consider  national  programs  and  policies  com- 
prehensively. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  make  it  clear  that 
national  planning  is  not  an  "untried  e.\i)eri- 
raent"  in  the  United  States.  On  the  contrarj-, 
such  planning  has  been  going  on  for  a  century 
and  a  half  in  one  form  or  another,  with  reference 
to  government,  to  land,  to  industry, to  science, 
to  mineral  resources,  and  to  the  broader  aspects 
of  social  welfare  in  cities,  counties,  and  States. 

This  emphasis  upon  planning  by  public 
agencies  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that,  at 
least  in  modern  times,  business  has  been  the 
stronghold  of  economic  planning  and  the 
"center  of  diffusion"  from  wliich  that  practice 
has  spread  to  activities  organized  in  govern- 
mental units,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  family 
units  on  the  other  hand.  Accounting  provides 
an  admirable  method  of  ordcrmg  complicated 
activities  insofar  as  the  values  can  be  expressed 
in  dollars.  Aided  by  this  technique,  the 
business  man  has  become  the  world's  most 
systematic  and  inveterate  planner.  His  in- 
centive is  supposed  to  be  pure  self-mterest,  but 
it  is  self-interest  enlightened  by  the  teachings 
of  experience.  He  learns  to  count  costs,  to 
look  ahead,  to  provide  against  contingencies. 
As  his  opportunities  have  grown  larger,  his 
technique  has  unproved  and  the  scope  of  his 
planning  has  expanded.  Dr.  Frederick  W. 
Taylor's  pregnant  scheme  of  "scientific  manage- 
ment", enlarged  by  the  work  of  Gantt, 
Emerson,  and  others,  is  becoming  a  widely 
inclusive  art  of  "management  engineering" 
that  calls  for  continual  reviews  of  current 
practice  and  adjustments  to  meet  anticipated 
conditions.  Manj-  of  the  inventions  of  today, 
whether  of  mechanical  devices,  or  of  products, 
or  of  business  methods,  are  "made  to  order" 
by  the  research  departments  of  business 
enterprises.  Upon  market  research,  industrial 
research,  and  even  upon  "pure  science", 
American  corporations  spend  huge  sums  annu- 
ally. Their  financial  and  legal  departments, 
also,  are  planning  organizations  in  large 
measure.  Trained  speciahsts  are  in  charge  of 
buying,  maintenance,  production,  and  market- 
ing, so  that  every  detail  of  the  business  may  be 
directed  with  skill.     As  a  nation,  indeed,  we 


put  far  more  of  our  mtclligpnce  into  business 
planning  than  into  household  or  government 
planning.  The  harder  the  times  the  more 
business  planning  we  do.  The  difficulty  of 
meeting  budget  requirements  and  the  necessity 
of  paying  high  taxes  are  sharp  spurs  to  efficiency. 
In  view  of  these  patent  facts,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  many  citizens  believe  that  almost 
if  not  all  of  our  economic  planning  should  be 
left  to  business  enterprises — the  most  skilful 
and  the  most  interested  exponents  of  the  art. 
The  public  interest,  it  is  argued,  is  safeguarded 
provided  that  free  competition  is  maintained. 
But  practical  experience  lias  demonstrated 
that,  great  as  are  its  contributions  to  social 
welfare,  business  i)lanning  has  certain  iniierent 
limitations  that  arc  making  it  moi;e  and  more 
necessary  to  improve  planning  in  household 
management  on  the  one  side  and  planning  in 
Government  activities  on  the  other. 

(1)  Business  planning  can  secure  effective 
coordination  of  cfl'ort  only  within  the  limits  of 
each  independent  business  enterprise;  that  is, 
each  group  of  business  activities  subject  to  a 
single  financial  control.  It  cannot  effectively 
coordinate  the  activities  of  independent  enter- 
prises. "Coordination  within  an  enterprise 
is  the  result  of  careful  planning  by  experts; 
coordination  among  independent  enterprises 
cannot  be  said  to  be  planned  at  all — rather  is  it 
the  unplanned  result  of  natural  selection  in  a 
struggle  for  business  survival.  Coordination 
within  an  enterprise  has  a  definite  aim — the 
making  of  profits;  coordination  among  inde- 
pendent enterprises  is  limited  by  the  conflicting 
aims  of  the  several  units.  Coordination  within 
an  enterprise  is  maintained  by  a  single  author- 
ity possessed  of  power  to  carry  its  plans  into 
effect;  coordination  among  independent  enter- 
prises depends  on  many  different  authorities 
which  have  no  power  to  enforce  a  common 
program,  except  so  far  as  one  can  persuade  or 
coerce  others.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions, 
coordination  within  an  enterprise  is  character- 
ized by  economy  of  effort,  coordination  among 
independent  enterprises  by  waste."  ^ 

(2)  The  planning  of  business  enterprises 
aims  at  making  money.  If  the  ultimate  test  of 
economic  efficiency  is  that  of  satisfying  the 
most  important  social  needs  in  the  most 
economical  manner,  then  business  planning 
must  be  warped  by  inequality  in  the  distribu- 
tion  of  income.     Where   a  few   have   money 


'  See  Wesley  C.  Mitchell— Business  Cycles:  The  Problem  and  Its 
Setting,  National  Bureau  o(  Economic  Eesearch.  New  York,  1927,  p.  172 
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enough  to  gratify  almost  any  whim  and  where 
many  cannot  buy  things  required  to  maintain 
their  efficiency  or  to  give  proper  training  to 
their  children,  it  can  hardly  be  argued  that  the 
goods  which  pay  best  are  the  goods  most 
needed. 

(3)  From  the  viewpoint  of  business  itself, 
planning  to  make  money  is  a  precarious  under- 
taking that  often  ends  in  heavy  losses  or 
financial  ruin.  To  enlarge  upon  the  hazards 
of  business  enterprise  in  the  modern  world  is 
superfluous.  However  sldlfully  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  corporation  are  managed,  the  whole 
venture  may  be  wTecked  by  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  and  even  beyond  the  loiowl- 
edge  of  the  managers.  As  markets  grow 
wider,  investments  heavier  and  financial  inter- 
relationships more  complicated,  it  becomes 
harder  for  the  ablest  management  to  anticipate 
the  conditions  wliich  the  next  few  years  will 
bring  forth.  The  movement  toward  business 
combinations  is  largely  a  business  man's 
remedy  for  uncertainty — his  effort  to  extend 
the  number  of  factors  which  he  can  control. 
All  business  is  hazardous  and  the  wise  business 
man  is  always  trying  to  diminish  the  risks  by 
combmations  or  other^vise.  But  combination 
by  one  group  of  enterprises  increases  the 
hazards  for  other  enterprises.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  with  gro\ving  frequency  business 
men  have  turned  to  Government  for  aid  and 
demanded  that  it  protect  them  against 
hazards  wliich  they  cannot  control,  including 
the  hazard  of  combinations  among  other 
business  men.  Many  of  the  plans  for  legisla- 
tion or  administrative  action  to  rectify  or 
stabilize  business  conditions  come  from  busi- 
ness men  themselves.  The  extension  of  eco- 
nomic planning  by  the  Government  is  becom- 
ing a  more  urgent  business  need  as  the  scale 
and  the  complexity  of  business  plans  grow 
greater.  Protests  against  "too  much  govern- 
ment in  business"  are  no  more  familiar  than 
demands  from  business  that  government 
assume  burdens  that  private  enterprises  cannot 
carry. 

The  weakness  of  our  American  planning  in 
the  past  has  been  the  failure  to  bring  the  various 
plans  and  planners,  public  and  private,  into 
some  form  of  concert  with  one  another,  to 
develop  public  interest  planning  in  concert 
with  planning  in  the  private  interest.  The 
plans  of  business,  the  plans  of  labor,  the  plans 
of  agriculture,  the  plans  of  science  and  tech- 


nology, the  plans  of  social  welfare,  the  plans  of 
goverimient,  have  not  heretofore  been  alined 
in  such  manner  as  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare in  the  highest  degree  attainable.  Much  of 
the  unbalance,  insecurity,  and  suffering  which 
our  country  has  experienced  in  the  past  might 
be  avoided  in  future  by  a  more  perfect  coordi- 
nation of  the  knowledge  which  we  already 
possess. 

Conditions  have  developed  which  great 
masses  of  people  will  not  tolei'ate  and  should 
not  be  expected  to  tolerate  over  any  consider- 
able period  of  time.  Americans  are  not  and 
should  not  be  convinced  that  there  is  no  remedy 
for  these  calamitous  conditions,  and  experience 
shows  that  they  will  not  resign  themselves  to 
helpless  inaction.  Not  passive  acceptance  but 
violent  explosion  is  the  alternative  if  we  fail 
to  develop  security  and  progress  by  rational 
and  evolutionary  methods.  Whether  a  violent 
overturn  takes  the  form  of  fascism  or  of  com- 
munism, the  effects  upon  the  political  and  the 
economic  order  are  sudden,  drastic,  often  cruel 
and  repressive,  destructive  of  values  which 
our  Nation  has  long  treasured  and  to  which  we 
still  cling. 

The  doctrines  of  liberty,  equahty,  democracy, 
never  were  and  are  not  now  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  legal  phrases  to  be  admu-ed  from  afar. 
They  have  meaning  only  as  expressed  in  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  and  in  an  Ameri- 
can standard  of  hving.  If  our  democracy  can- 
not meet  the  challenge  of  general  discontent 
and  suffering,  it  must  give  way  to  some  other 
system  more  promising  in  its  prospects  of  pro- 
viding security  and  contentment. 

It  is  this  grim  situation  that  takes  the  prob- 
lem of  national  planning  out  of  the  field  of 
abstract  speculation  into  the  domain  of  hard 
and  cruel  reaUty.  We  cannot  proceed  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  in  recent  years,  indiffer- 
ent to  the  sweeping  changes  going  on  among  us 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world.  It  is  senseless  to 
cry  peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace.  The 
experience  of  our  day  shows  that  no  system, 
political  or  economic,  unless  it  faces  frankly 
the  grave  realities  of  modern  economic  and 
governmental  life  and  boldly  takes  the  initia- 
tive in  broad  plans  for  a  better  day,  can  be 
protected  against  explosion  that  wrecks  and 
twists  while  social  discontent  struggles  to 
build  some  new  structure  promising  more  to 
the  body  and  soul  of  those  who  feel  themselves 
disinherited  by  the  existing  order  of  things. 


PRESENT  TYPES  OF  PLANNING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


A  long  serius  of  phmniug  agencies  is  alieaily 
at  work  in  the  Federal  service,  and  in  State 
and  city  governments  as  well.  In  addition  to 
the  significant  developments  already  noted, 
such  as  the  Bureau  of  the  i3udget  and  the 
Federal  Employment  Stabilization  Board,  there 
have  sprung  up,  especially  within  the  last  j'car, 
an  array  of  other  instrumentahties  for  system- 
atic consideration  of  one  area  or  another  of 
Federal  activity.  The  great  financial  crisis 
and  the  policies  of  the  New  Deal  called  for 
hasty  improvisation  of  ways  and  means  of 
action,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  has  been 
the  rise  of  a  number  of  imrelated  planning 
agencies  put  together  as  speedily  as  possible  in 
order  to  meet  the  urgencj'  of  the  situation. 
The  striking  feature  in  Federal  activity  is  not 
the  absence  of  planning,  but  the  number, 
variety,  and  profusion  of  i)lans  and  their  lack 
of  adequate  coordination. 

Some  of  these  agencies  follow  departmental 
lines  somewhat  carefully;  others  follow  such 
topical  classifications  as  water,  land,  minerals, 
forests,  power;  others  follow  geograjjliical  and 
jurisdictional  lines,  such  as  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  regional. 

The  detailed  description  of  all  these  agencies, 
or  even  their  charting,  would  be  laborious  and 
confusing,  and  could  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  illustrating  the  importance  of 
closer  coordination  in  types  of  planning.^ 

There  is  a  planning  agency  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  with  a  business  men's 
planning  and  advisory  council.  There  is  a 
planning  and  research  division  in  the  National 
Recover}-  Administration,  with  highly  im- 
portant potentialities,  and  there  are  several 
agencies  groping  toward  planning  for  con- 
sumers. There  are  planning  activities  of  great 
significance  in  the  Dej)artment  of  Agriculture 
and  the  related  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration. There  are  planning  agencies  in 
the  Public  Works  Administration,  and  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  There  are  highly 
organized  planning  activities  in  the  combined 
War  and  Navy  Departments.  Less  formal 
structures  are  found  in  the  Treasury,  in  the 
State  Department,  in  Labor  and  elsewhere. 

In  an  effort  to  unifj'  national  policy  there  was 
organized  in  July  1933  the  President's  Execu- 

'  See  Digest  of  National  Planning  in  the  United  States  Today.    (Sep- 
arately printed.) 


live  Council,  including  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  all  Cabinet  members,  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  administrators  of 
emergency  organizations,  and  several  others — 
a  total  of  23  members.  This  council  combines 
advisory,  coordinating,  and  promotional  func- 
tions. 

Later  came  the  National  Emergency  Coun- 
cil (Nov.  17,  1933),  consisting  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  Administrator  of  Public 
Works,  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief,  the  Administrator  for  In- 
dustrial Recovery,  the  Chairman  of  the  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation,  the  Governor  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Consumers  Council.  This  was 
later  expanded  to  include  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Director  of  the  Budget,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
heads  of  several  other  emergency  organiza- 
tions. This  organization  has  operated  an  in- 
formational service  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment especially  with  regard  to  recovery  meas- 
ures, and  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  develop- 
ment of  the  housing  program  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  recovery. 

Considering  special  aspects  of  our  natural 
resources,  there  are  numei'ous  i)lanning  agen- 
cies. Thus,  the  planning  of  water  use  is  under 
consideration  by  a  number  of  governmental 
bodies.  Water  flow  and  use  is  being  syste- 
matically and  comprehensively  studied  by  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Committee  under  the  Public 
Works  Administration,  and  similar  inquiries 
are  proposed  with  a  view  to  including  all  of  the 
major  drainage  basins  in  the  United  States. 
There  was  also  the  Special  Committee  on 
Water  Flow  with  broad  powers  of  inquiry 
(Apr.  1934).  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
also  deals  with  various  aspects  of  water  use  in 
relation  to  its  special  problems. 

Land  use  involves  a  variety  of  problems 
with  which  some  20  bureaus  and  commissions 
are  concerned  and  upon  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. Notably  there  is  a  joint  Land  Plan- 
ning Committee  organized  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior  and  Agriculture,  a  sub- 
marginal  land  committee  under  the  Surplus 
ReUef  Corporation,  and  finally  a  land  policy 
section  in  the  Program  Planning  Division  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
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A  mineral  policy  committee  has  recently 
been  appointed  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  comprehensive  study  of  mineral 
resources  and  preparing  an  appropriate  na- 
tional plan  of  dealing  with  them. 

There  is  further  a  Federal  Coordinator  of 
Transportation  with  broad  powers  of  inquiry 
and  initiative  in  this  wide-ranging  field  of 
activity. 

The  Central  Statistical  Board  provides  an 
agency  to  aid  departments  in  planning  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  data. 

The  Science  Advisory  Board  advises  the 
President  and  Federal  agencies  on  the  technical 
scientific  problems  arising  in  the  operation  of 
the  Government. 

In  addition  to  these  Federal  agencies,  some 
40  State  planning  boards,  organized  since  De- 
cember 1,  1933,  are  looking  forward  mto  the 
future  of  their  commonwealths,  and  preparing 
reports  upon  their  preliminary  survey's.  These 
boards  have  vastly  different  problems,  widely 
different  types  of  organization,  and  an  equally 
wide  range  of  program  and  procedure.  In  the 
arid  sections  of  the  West  it  is  natural  that 
water  resources  and  uses  should  play  a  large 
part,  while  in  New  England  the  recreational 
possibilities  of  the  area  loom  large  in  State 
planning  units.  In  all  the  States  there  is 
at  least  consideration  of  (1)  the  problem  of 
land  use,  (2)  integration  of  transportation  facil- 
ities, and  (3)  a  10-year  program  of  public  works. 
In  some  instances  the  State  program  covers 
economic,  governmental,  and  social  problems  on 
a  wider  scale,  as  for  example  the  reorganization 
of  local  government,  the  status  of  education, 
the  development  of  public-welfare  agencies  and 
policies  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  term.  All 
these  States  are  converging  on  the  task  of 
reexamining  the  resources  of  the  common- 
wealth in  men  and  materials,  and  of  forward- 
looking  consideration  of  the  advancement  of 
living  standards. 

In  the  work  of  the  State  planning  boards  a 
number  of  topics,  involving  interstate  coopera- 
tion has  inevitably  cropped  up,  and  to  meet 
such  situations  regional  planning  commissions 
have  been  developed  in  some  cases,  as  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  the  New  England  Regional  Planning 
Commission.  Temporarily  there  have  been 
set  up  under  the  Pubhc  Works  Administration 


12  planning  districts  \vith  a  district  chairman 
as  general  coordinator  for  each  area,  using  his 
good  offices  for  the  promotion  of  various  forms 
of  interstate  cooperation. 

The  formation  of  city  planning  boards  began 
a  generation  ago  and  is  now  well  established  in 
the  United  States.  As  remarked  above,  there 
are  some  700  city  planning  agencies,  some 
active  and  others  relatively  inactive,  engaged 
in  the  task  of  developing  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  municipalities,  chiefly  in  the 
field  of  public  works.  The  activity  of  these 
boards  now  tends  to  develop  in  two  directions, 
territorially  to  include  the  metropolitan  region 
as  well  as  the  narrower  city  corporate,  and 
intensively  to  include  housing  and  recreational 
facilities  for  the  community.  The  relationslup 
of  the  planning  of  these  metropolitan  regions 
to  the  States  of  which  they  are  parts,  and  in 
a  larger  sense  to  the  Nation,  constitutes  one  of 
the  major  questions  of  planning  policy  and 
organization. 

County  and  rural  planning  is  relatively  un- 
developed thus  far,  but  will  unquestionably  be 
forced  to  the  front  in  the  near  future,  as  such 
problems  as  land  use  and  educational  facilities 
become  more  urgent,  and  as  subsistence  home- 
steads and  organizations  such  as  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  become  more  familiar.  The 
continued  neglect  of  systematic  planning  for 
these  areas  containing  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  would 
prolong  the  uneven  rates  of  growth  from  which 
we  suffer. 

It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  alongside  the 
plans  of  the  several  governments  there  are  in- 
numerable planning  groups  in  public  utilities, 
in  large-  and  small-scale  industries,  in  educa- 
tional and  research  agencies  scattered  through- 
out the  country. 

Not  only  is  there  confusion  because  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  planning  agencies,  but 
there  is  also  at  times  actual  confhct  in  policies 
which  coordinated  planning  through  a  central 
agency  might  reconcile  or  obviate.  The  most 
commonly  used  example  of  inconsistent  policy 
lies  in  the  field  of  land-use  planning,  where  the 
efforts  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration in  restricting  crop  acreage  were  obvi- 
ously at  odds  with  the  work  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  in  bringing  more  land  into  use  or  im- 
proving the  water  supply  and  productive 
capacity  of  other  acres.    A  similar  inconsistency 
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is  found  in  the  expenditure  of  largre  sums  for 
the  purchase  of  subniarginal  lands  to  secure 
the  withdrawal  of  areas  from  inappropriate 
agricultural  use,  while  at  the  same  time  further 
homesteading  is  permitted  on  the  public 
domain  where  it  is  well  known  that  practically 
all  lands  capable  of  supporting  a  family  have 
long  since  been  taken  up. 

In  the  transportation  field  the  uncoordinated 
expenditure  of  public  funds  for  improvement 
of  water-  and  highway-transportation  facilities 
in  competition  with  the  railroads  has  already 
been  recognized,  and  the  oflice  of  Coordinator 
of  Transportation  has  been  set  up  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  However,  the  agencies  concerned 
with  different  methods  of  transport  have  yet 
to  be  brought  together  both  for  planning  trans- 
portation facilities  and  for  regulation  to  secure 
the  best  use  of  each  method. 

Conflicts  of  policy  may  be  noted  in  other 
connections.  There  is  room  for  greater  coordi- 
nation between  the  price  j)olicies  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  and  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration;  between  the  labor 
policy  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration 
and  the  Labor  Department;  between  the 
enforcement  functions  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission; between  the  work  of  code  authorities 
and  related  governmental  agencies,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  lumber  code  and  Forestry,  pubHc 
utilities  and  the  Power  Commission. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  planning  board 
could  or  should  prevent  all  of  such  conflicts, 
but  it  might  assist  the  President  and  the 
administration  to  avoid  the  more  obvious  incon- 
sistencies inevitable  during  the  first  stage  of 
any  rapid  change  in  policies. 

Important  as  are  these  examples  of  govern- 
mental failure  to  organize  effectively  for  plan- 
ning, the  relationship  between  governmental 
and  other  forms  of  planning  such  as  the  quasi- 
public  or  the  private  is  also  imperfect.  In  the 
machinery  for  supervision  of  industries  by  the 
Government,  there  might  be  found  a  means  of 
bringing  together  the  various  planning  pro- 
grams during  then-  formation  stages,  or  the 
most  important  of  them;  but  in  practice  this 
is  not  effectively  done.  Much  remains  to  be 
achieved  in  bringing  together  a  complete  and 
rounded  view  of  important  planning  programs 
actually  in  progress,  and  in  avoiding  the  adop- 
tion of  plans  which  are  incompatible  with  each 
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other,  by  the  construction  of  designs  for  more 
skillful  adaptation  of  different  programs  to 
each  other  and  to  the  national  interest.  Unless 
vigorous  and  intelligent  action  is  taken  there  is 
grave  danger  of  heavy  loss  from  the  lack  of 
planning  among  the  planners  themselves. 

First  of  all,  beginning  with  the  local  juris- 
dictions, the  plans  of  cities,  counties,  and  States 
may  well  be  brought  together  far  more  closely  in 
a  better  form  of  relationship.  Doubtless  the 
State  planning  boards  which  have  just  come 
into  being  will  do  much  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion at  this  point.  Next,  the  plans  of  the 
several  States  have  little  relation  to  each  other, 
even  though  their  problems  may  often  be  found 
in  common,  as  in  the  case  of  highways.  The 
American  Legislators  Association  and  other 
groups  of  State  officials  are  moving  to  remedy 
some  of  the  difficulties  at  this  point  and  the 
good  offices  of  a  National  Planning  Board 
should  be  available  for  use  at  any  time. 
Further,  the  plans  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  those  of  States  and  cities  are  developed 
independently  of  one  another  in  large  measure 
and  without  regard  to  any  unity  or  consistency 
of  program. 

Daily  in  the  operation  of  the  Federal  depart- 
ments decisions  are  taken  which  have  a  direct 
effect  upon  the  plans  and  activities  of  groups  of 
States,  cities,  and  local  governments.  Thus 
the  Secretary  of  War,  with  his  duty  of  adminis- 
tering the  laws  established  by  Congress  for  the 
protection  of  navigation  on  navigable  streams, 
may  have  a  decisive  influence  upon  local  bridge 
construction  or  port  development  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  or  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.  If  it  is  to  be  successful,  the  forest 
protection  and  development  program  of  the 
National  Government  as  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  requires  integration 
with  the  needs  and  long-time  development  of 
areas  confronted  with  unstable  forest— prod- 
ucts, industries,  and  tax  delinquency,  and 
regions  in  wliich  soil  erosion  is  serious.  The 
effort  to  regularize  employment  through  the 
timing  of  pubhc  works  similarly  requires 
cooperation  of  all  units  of  government.  Hence 
the  forward-looking  efforts  of  State  and  local 
authorities  need  at  Washington  some  agency 
wliich  will  be  responsible  for  making  sure  that 
the  programs  of  the  various  Federal  depart- 
ments implement,  and  not  impede,  such  con- 
structive   local    leadership.     This    leadership. 
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indeed,  which  is  in  the  best  American  tradition, 
places  a  direct  obligation  upon  the  National 
Government  to  develop  a  comparable  pro- 
cedure for  making  its  own  routine  decisions  fit 
into  a  consistent  program  which  will  supple- 
ment and  not  suppress  regional  and  local 
initiative. 

Under  the  sharp  stress  of  the  present  emer- 
gency there  has  been  some  evidence  of  coopera- 
tion between  these  governments,  as  in  relief 
and  in  public  works,  but  this  has  not  ordinarily 
been  the  case.  Further,  with  notable  excep- 
tions, there  is  reason  to  beheve  that  in  the 
future,  the  relations  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  cities  and  the  rural 
districts  will  be  much  closer  than  in  the  past, 
whether  these  relations  are  left  to  chance  or 
given  careful  thought. 

Finally,  although  the  various  planning  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  itself  are 
brought  together  through  the  President  and 


the  Cabinet,  in  actual  operation  the  mecha- 
nism of  planning  is  not  geared  together  as  closely 
as  is  desirable. 

Every  Cabinet  member  is  the  head  of  a  huge 
going  concern  for  which  he  must  plan  and  which 
he  must  responsibly  administer.  He  is  also 
constantly  drawn  into  the  discussion  of  urgent 
national  problems  upon  which  action  is  immi- 
nent. President,  Cabinet  members,  and  Con- 
gressmen are  overworked  and  overburdened 
with  a  bewildering  variety  of  political  and 
administrative  duties,  and  are  confronted  by 
an  overwhelming  mass  of  decisions  which  can- 
not be  postponed.  Furthermore,  from  time  to 
time,  indeed  half  of  the  time,  no  one  party  is 
in  complete  possession  of  the  agencies  of  power 
essential  to  law  making.  Under  such  cricum- 
stances,  it  is  inevitable  that  national  policies 
are  not  always  clearly  related  and  at  times 
offer  startling  contrasts  with  dangerous  impli- 
cations. 


TYPES  OF  NATIONAL  PLANNING  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 


Various  forms  of  national  planning  have  been 
undertaken  in  recent  years,  especially  in  the 
post-war  period,  under  conditions  that  differ  so 
widely  from  those  of  America  as  to  detract 
gravely  from  the  value  of  this  foreign  experi- 
ence for  our  purposes,  however  lively  an  intel- 
lectual interest  we  may  take  in  experiments  of 
this  sort.  Conspicuous  among  these  instances 
are  the  systematic  efforts  of  Japan,  Russia, 
Italy,  and  more  recently  of  Germany. 

One  of  the  most  notable  developments  of 
modern  planning  is  that  of  Japan.  Some  60 
years  ago  under  the  guidance  of  a  small  group 
of  men  known  as  "the  elder  statesmen",  this 
nation  undertook  the  systematic  stimulation  of 
its  industrial,  agricultural,  and  cultural  life,  and 
carried  through  an  astonishing  reorganization 
of  Japanese  economic  and  social  structure. 
The  detail  of  this  program  cannot  be  discussed 
here,  but,  broadly  speaking,  the  Government 
plaj'ed  a  leading  role  in  transforming  the  nation 
from  feudalism  to  a  more  modern  structure 
within  a  half  century.  In  some  instances  the 
Japanese  Government  pioneered  and  estab- 
lished new  industries,  which  it  either  retained 
for  its  own  continued  operation  or  more  com- 
monly turned  over  to  private  groups  for  further 
development.  In  other  instances  the  Govern- 
ment helped  to  finance  industries.  It  pro- 
moted economic  development  sometimes  by 
direct  use  of  Government  credit,  and  sometimes 
by  indirect  credits.  Subsidies  were  given  to 
industries  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes,  and 
trade  was  expanded  by  a  series  of  favorable 
commercial  policies.  The  importance  of  tliis 
far  reaching  instance  of  planning  on  the  part 
of  the  Japanese  Government  cannot  safely  be 
ignored  by  those  interested  in  the  growth  of 
modern  national  and  industrial  structures. 

Whereas  the  Japanese  leaders  assumed  as  a 
working  theory  that  industries  established  by 
government  would  ultimately  be  taken  over  by 
private  citizens,  of  quite  a  different  order  is  the 
system  developed  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Soci- 
alist Republics,  commonly  known  as  Russia. 
In  this  case  the  governmental  policy  is  directed 
toward  basic  changes  in  the  whole  political  and 
economic  order  and  in  the  cultural  life  and 
habits  of  the  community,  primarily  intended 
to  produce  the  classless  society,  to  socialize  the 
means  of  production,  and  to  raise  the  standard 


of  Uving  for  the  community.  The  Russian 
system  involves  comprehensive  planning  under 
the  direction  of  a  "dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat", supported  by  such  force  as  may  be 
deemed  essential.  It  is  not  possible  to  deal 
here  cither  with  the  details  of  the  mechanism 
for  planning  under  this  regime,  or  the  practical 
results  of  its  operation,  but  merclj-  to  point  in 
passing  to  this  large-scale  undertaking  dealing 
with  some  170  million  people  as  one  of  the 
forms  of  current  experimentation,  expressing 
in  this  case  the  discontent  of  a  people  with  a 
period  of  Czaristic  repression  and  the  desire  of 
a  community  to  raise  the  standards  of  material 
welfare  for  the  mass  of  its  people. 

In  Italy  and  in  Germany  the  methods  of  the 
Fascists  and  of  the  Nazis  represent  likewise 
forms  of  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  with  earlier 
types  of  pohtical  and  economic  order,  and  the 
demand  for  more  effective  organization  of  the 
national  will  and  interest.  In  Italy  this  has 
taken  the  shape  of  a  stUl  imperfectly  developed 
corporate  state  in  which  a  series  of  industrial 
groupings  figure  largely,  but  with  uncertainty 
down  to  this  time  as  to  the  precise  form  of 
organization  and  policy  of  action  which  may 
emerge  from  this  incomplete  situation.  In  the 
economic  sphere  in  Germany  the  greatest  in- 
novations have  been  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
and  labor  policy.  The  industrial  planning  is 
more  nearly  akin  to  that  wluch  had  grown  up 
before  through  cartel  and  Government  inter- 
vention. The  still  more  recent  developments 
have  not  thus  far  taken  such  shape  as  to  make 
them  available  for  adequate  comparison  with 
the  industrial  trends  in  our  own  Nation.  In 
both  Germany  and  Italy,  as  also  in  Austria,  the 
democratic  mechanisms  of  government  have 
been  discarded,  and  material  modifications  in 
the  economic  order  are  anticipated  with  the 
growth  of  the  new  regime.  They  have  in 
common  the  idea  of  the  "totalitarian"  state  in 
which  all  private  organizations  and  associa- 
tions are  subordinated  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
national  governmental  organization,  but  with 
economic  implications  which  still  remain  to 
be  unfolded. 

In  a  dozen  other  countries  another  type  of 
experiment  has  been  the  establishment  in  one 
form  or  another  of  an  advisory  economic  coun- 
cil, as  in  France,  in  Great  Britain,  and  formerly 
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in  Germany.  These  councils  are  primarily 
representative  in  nature,  containing  in  their 
membership  persons  from  different  groups  who 
are  brought  together  from  time  to  time  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  with  a  view  to  reconcihng 
differences  of  interest,  integrating  to  some 
extent  the  policy  of  the  nation,  observing  broad 
national  trends,  and  suggesting  the  larger  na- 
tional possibilities.  In  the  main  it  may  be 
said  that  these  councils  have  not  functioned 
actively  down  to  this  time,  but  have  exerted  a 
useful  influence  in  bringing  together  various 
interests  and  in  inducing  a  general  rather  than 
a  special  point  of  view  in  the  nation. 

The  Japanese,  the  Soviet,  the  Italian,  and 
the  German  systems  presuppose  a  type  of  gov- 
ernmental organization  materially  different 
from  that  of  the  United  States.  Respecting 
the  right  of  each  nation  to  determine  its  own 
system,  we  find  our  own  experience  and  judg- 
ment unfavorable  to  allowing  any  elite  to  inter- 
pret the  national  interest  and  their  own  per- 
sonal relation  to  it  without  organized  and 
operating  forms  of  popular  responsibility  and 
without  free  and  uncontrolled  choice  within 
such  a  system.  It  is  our  experience  that  there 
are  substantial  and  permanent  values  in  organ- 
ized and  responsible  machinery  for  consultation 
and  deliberation,  even  if  the  machinery  does 
not  always  operate  smoothly.  We  prefer  the 
maintenance  of  direct  responsibility  to  the 
Nation  on  the  part  of  governmental  represent- 
atives. It  is  our  experience  that  education, 
persuasion,  popular  participation  in  pubUc 
affairs  are  more  useful  than  violence  in  the 
determination  of  public  policies.  It  is  our 
judgment  that  the  delegation  of  political  power, 
the  wide  diffusion  of  voluntary  organization 
and  cooperation,  make  possible  evolutionary 
methods  instead  of  revolutionary  in  the  neces- 
sary reorganization  of  social  and  economic 
forces.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  "We  count 
heads  to  save  breaking  them." 

A  dictatorship  is  not  a  social  panacea  but  an 
indication  that  there  is  a  demand  for  instant 
and  energetic  action,  not  feasible  under  the 
existing  political  arrangements.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  not  that  one  man  becomes  ruler, 
but  the  disturbance  and  distress  out  of  which 
he  comes  and  in  which  he  continues  to  function. 
The  individual  dictator  may  be  as  muddled 
and  confused  as  the  many-headed  legislative- 
executive  authority  at  tunes  becomes.     What 


guaranty  is  there  that  any  mere  man  may  not 
find  difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind,  in  reach- 
ing prompt  decisions  on  lines  of  action?  The 
wiser  ones  know  that  dictatorial  systems  show 
many  lines  of  indirect  approach  to  the  mind 
and  will  of  the  ruler,  zigzagging  around  him. 
The  roads  that  reach  him  are  fully  as  numerous 
and  as  devious  and  far  more  obscure  than  the 
fines  of  political  influence  in  a  representative 
system,  but  they  are  found — and  used. 

Our  presidential-congressional  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  our  general  understanding  are 
fortunately  flexible  enough  to  meet  crises 
within  the  prescribed  fimits  of  the  fundamental 
law,  whether  in  time  of  war  or  of  peace.  The 
executive  authority  with  the  approval  of  the 
Congress  may  act  as  swiftly  in  war  or  peace 
as  the  tension  of  the  time  demands.  The 
making  of  such  plans  and  programs  as  may  be 
found  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  social 
and  economic  crises  does  not  require  any  modi- 
fication of  the  broad  lines  of  our  governmental 
system.  Our  Constitution  was  designed  to  be 
and  is  broad  enough  to  meet  a  wide  variety  of 
changing  situations,  economic,  social,  and 
pofitical.  Special  provision  was  made  for 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  document  by 
the  courts  and  for  amendment  by  the  people 
when  and  if  deemed  necessary. 

For  more  than  a  century  our  democracy  has 
been  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  gains 
of  civifization  are  essentiaUy  mass  gains  and 
should  be  distributed  through  the  community 
as  rapidly  and  justly  as  possible,  in  accordance 
with  ideals  of  social  justice.  We  hold  fast  to 
the  principle  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
average  man,  and  to  the  achievement  of  ad- 
vance by  continually  raising  the  level  of  stand- 
ards of  living.  But  while  our  lines  of  national 
policy  are  directed  toward  this  end  and  wiU 
continue  to  be  so  directed,  we  are  committed 
to  democratic  procedure  in  this  process,  and 
to  evolutionary  rather  than  revolutionary 
methods  of  advance.  It  is  clear  that  an  under- 
taking such  as  that  now  in  process  among  the 
Soviets,  the  Nazis,  or  the  Fascists  is  not 
adapted  either  to  the  governmental  organiza- 
tion of  this  country  or  to  economic  and  tech- 
nological conditions  widely  different  from  those 
found  there. 

We  are  not  committed,  however,  to  any 
iron-clad  statement  as  to  the  program  of  the 
Government  in  social  and  economic  relations. 
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Our  development  in  this  field  has  been  experi- 
mentnl,  evohitionarv,  and  at  times  undoubtedly 
somewhat  illogical.  Our  line  of  social  control 
over  business,  agriculture,  and  labor  has  been  a 
process  of  gropini;  our  way  forward  from  jjoint 
to  point,  with  tiio  democratic  goal  and  direc- 
tion in  miinl,  as  we  dealt  with  land,  with 
nion()i)olies,  with  natural  resources,  with  special 
privileges  which  threatened  the  common  weal 
from  time  to  time,  with  discoveries  in  tech- 
nology and  management.  To  tliose  who  think 
only  in  terms  of  one  or  another  set  of  "isms", 
the  American  system  appears  socialistic  or 
individualistic  or  confused  and  illogical,  as 
the  observer  looks  at  one  or  another  j)hase  of 
our  national  hfe. 

Our  program,  often  misunderstood  elsewhere, 
rests  on  a  declared  democratic  basis  and  on  our 
social  democracy.  The  mobility  of  our  popu- 
lation from  one  region  or  one  occupation  to 
another,  or  from  one  income  group  to  another, 
produces   a   background   in   which   conflicting 


social  interests  find  it  difficult  to  congeal  and 
solidify.  For  this  reason  the  groupings  of 
persons  according  to  European  class  standards 
and  doctrines  have  been  very  slow,  and  seem 
likely  to  remain  subordinate  to  the  practical 
|)rol)lems  of  the  occasion  and  the  experimental 
method  of  dealing  with  them.  This  does  not 
mean  that  America  has  no  program  or  plan, 
hut  that  our  national  policy  develops  upon  lines 
wid(>iy  different  from  those  in  other  States 
with  diflerent  social  conditions.  We  shall  pro- 
ceed in  the  future  as  we  have  throughout  our 
history,  adapting  our  institutions  as  in  the  past 
to  our  resources,  our  desires,  and  our  ideals  of 
how  men  may  live  and  prosper  together,  strik- 
ing a  new  course  where  we  must  invent,  or 
profiting  by  the  success  of  others  in  devising 
means  of  meeting  a  specific  problem.  Fortu- 
nately a  democracy  does  not  need  to  borrow 
dictatorship  to  learn  from  lines  of  progress 
developed  elsewhere. 


WHAT   IS    INVOLVED    IN   PLANNING 


Planning  consists  in  the  systematic,  con- 
tinuous, forward-looking  application  of  the  best 
intelligence  available  to  programs  of  common 
affairs  in  the  pubhc  field,  as  it  does  to  private 
affairs  in  the  domain  of  individual  activity. 
In  every  well-directed  home,  in  every  business, 
in  every  labor  or  agricultural  group,  in  every 
forward-looking  organization,  social  planning 
goes  on  continuously,  and  in  the  world  of 
government  there  is  also  opportunity  for  its 
exercise. 

Several  considerations  are  important  in  look- 
ing at  plans  for  planning: 

(1)  The  necessity  and  value  of  coordinating  our 
national  and  local  policies,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
drift  apart,  or  pull  against  each  other,  with  disastrous 
effect. 

(2)  The  value  of  looking  forward  in  national  life,  of 
organizing  preventive  policies  as  well  as  remedial,  of 
preventing  the  fire  rather  than  putting  it  out. 

(3)  The  value  of  basing  plans  upon  the  most  compe- 
tent collection  and  analysis  of  the  facts. 

At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  pointed  out: 

First.  In  any  case,  not  all  planning  is  or 
should  be  national  planning.  As  stated  above, 
there  is  local  and  State  planning,  and  planning 
by  quasi-pubUc  and  private  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions all  over  the  land.  The  city  planning 
boards  thus  far  chiefly  concerned  with  physical 
plans  and  the  State  planning  boards  just  begin- 
ning their  work,  to  say  nothing  of  scores  of 
industrial  and  other  organizations,  will  continue 
to  develop  their  special  points  of  view.  The 
centralization  of  all  planning  in  Washington  is 
not  contemplated,  and  even  if  possible  would 
not  be  desirable,  since  planning  is  an  attitude 
and  practice  that  must  command  the  confidence 
and  cooperation  of  wide  groups  of  people  to 
ensure  successful  operation,  must  come  from  the 
bottom  up  as  well  as  from  the  top  down,  from 
the  circumference  as  well  as  the  center. 

It  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  many 
of  the  most  useful  suggestions  regarding  types 
of  planning  will  emerge  from  jurisdictions  out- 
side the  Federal  Government,  and  outside  the 
governmental  group  altogether,  from  detached 
individuals  and  associations  of  individuals, 
industrial,  scientific,  or  otherwise. 

Planning,  then,  does  not  involve  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  blue  print  of  human 
activity  to  be  clamped  down  like  a  steel  frame 
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on  the  soft  flesh  of  the  community,  by  the  United 
States  Government  or  by  any  government. 

Second.  Planning  does  not  involve  setting  up 
a  fixed  and  unchangeable  system,  but  on  the 
contrary  contemplates  readjustment  and  re- 
vision, as  new  situations  and  problems  emerge. 
Planning  is  a  continuous  process,  and  necessi- 
tates the  constant  reexamination  of  trends,  ten- 
dencies, policies,  in  order  to  adapt  and  adjust 
governmental  policies  with  the  least  possible 
friction  and  loss.  The  national  life  is  like  a 
moving  wave  in  which  a  new  equilibrium  must 
constantly  be  found  as  it  sweeps  forward. 
Even  physical  planning  is  subject  to  continuing 
revision  as  new  factors  such  as  the  motor 
vehicle  appear  to  supersede  old  ways,  whUo 
planning,  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  term,  is 
hkewise  subject  to  change  as  new  elements  come 
in  to  disturb  earlier  calculations. 

Stubborn  adherence  to  an  outworn  plan  is 
not  intelligence  but  stupidity,  whether  in  the 
hfe  of  individuals  or  of  nations.  Prudence 
would,  of  course,  dictate  that  reasonable  sta- 
bility should  not  be  endangered  by  capricious 
or  arbitrary  shift  of  plans,  but  would  with  equal 
force  insist  that  policies  must  be  promptly 
modified  as  emerging  trends  and  new  situations 
necessitate  recasting. 

Tliird.  It  is  false  and  misleading  to  assert 
that  all  planning  involves  wholesale  regimenta- 
tion of  private  hfe.  Sound  planning  on  the 
contrary  brings  about  a  fresh  release  of  oppor- 
tunities rather  than  a  narrowing  of  choice. 
Street  planning  and  traffic  regulation  operate 
for  freer  use  of  the  highways  than  unplanned 
streets  and  uncontrolled  traffic.  Laws  regu- 
lating unfair  trade  practices  release  the  energies 
of  fair-minded  men  for  other  activities  than  that 
of  guarding  against  fraud  and  trickery. 

It  carmot  be  forgotten  that  regimentation  is 
not  a  theory  but  a  brutal  fact  in  many  private 
industries  now.  The  modern  type  of  nation 
was  set  up  in  order  to  break  down  the  old 
private  or  semi-private  controls  over  roads, 
justice,  taxation,  and  to  establish  public  and 
national  control  over  situations  that  became 
unendurable.  In  our  day,  an  individual  busi- 
ness man  may  be  absolutely  regimented  by  a 
ruthless  monopoly,  just  as  an  individual 
worker  may  be  helpless  against  terms  dictated 
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by  an  employer.  This  constitutes  private 
regimentation,  often  of  an  oppressive  char- 
acter, unless  the  community  sense  of  social 
justice  brings  about  governmental  defense 
against  tyrannical  exercise  of  private  power. 
Over  and  over  again  in  the  United  States,  as 
elsewhere,  the  coinniunity  has  been  obliged  to 
intervene  to  protect  the  weaker  against  the 
insolence  and  oppression  of  private  citizens 
who  took  by  the  throat  serfs,  slaves,  depend- 
ents, emplojees,  crying  "pay  nic  what  thou 
owest",  in  terms  of  injustice  and  outrage. 

Indeed  it  may  be  found  that  some  of  those 
who  cry  "regimentation"  when  public  plan- 
ning is  mentioned  foresee  interference  with 
their  own  practices  of  private  regimentation 
and  exploitation  of  otherwise  helpless  persons 
under  their  private  control.  Those  with 
special  privileges  to  protect  and  preserve 
natiirally  object  to  an}'  public  planning  that 
may  dislodge  them  from  a  preferred  position 
where  they  are  able  to  exact  tribute  from  their 
fellow  men.  This  is  by  no  means  the  only 
type  of  opposition  to  planning,  but  it  is  one  to 
which  attention  must  from  time  to  time  be 
directed,  since  it  arises  from  a  type  of  exploita- 
tion from  which  explosive  reaction  is  most 
likely  to  result. 

The  truth  is  that  it  is  not  necessary  or  desir- 
able that  a  central  system  of  planning  actually 
cover  all  lines  of  activity  or  forms  of  behavior. 
Such  planning  over-reaches  itself.  Even  mar- 
tial law  tends  to  become  civil;  and  over- 
centralized  planning  must  soon  begin  to  plan 
its  own  decentralization,  for  good  management 
is  local  self-government  under  a  centralized 
supervision.  Thus  wise  planning  provides  for 
the  encouragement  of  local  and  personal  initia- 
tive, realizing  that  {)rogress  may  as  easily  be 
smothered  by  over-centralization  as  by  its 
opposite.  Not  all  government  can  ever  be 
central  government,  or  all  life  public  life.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  there  must  be  wide  ranges 
of  affairs  in  which  independent  criticism,  in- 
dependent judgment,  independent  initiative  is 
given  opportunity  for  free  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  associations  as  in  individuals.  One  of 
the  recurring  tasks  of  statesmanship  is  to 
cultivate  and  encourage  decentralization.  In 
the  excited  discussion  over  this  subject,  it  is 
often  forgotten  by  both  sides  that  genuine 
planning  really  includes  planning  to  preserve 
and  even  create  noncoutrolled  areas  of  activity 
as  well  as  planning  for  control.      Planning  is  not 


an  end,  but  a  means,  a  means  for  better  use  of 
what  we  have,  a  means  for  emancipation  and  re- 
lease of  millions  of  personalities  now  fettered, 
for  the  enrichment  of  human  life  in  ways  tiiat 
will  follow  individual  interest  or  even  caprice. 

Private  initiative  always  presupposes  the 
existence  of  a  plaimed  sj'stom  of  public  order 
within  which  it  may  operate;  a  set  of  rules 
under  which  tiie  game  is  to  be  played.  If  such 
rules  do  not  exist  or  are  not  enforced,  or  are 
iiuulcquate  to  meet  the  changing  situation, 
new  rules  are  demanded,  new  systems  of  con- 
trol are  insistently  urged. 

When  men  express  sincere  opposition  to  all 
governmental  planning,  it  can  only  mean  a 
grave  misunderstanding  of  what  planning 
really  is,  or  an  opposition  to  some  special 
detail  of  planning  that  seems  undesirable, 
rather  than  to  the  general  principle. 

Wise  planning  is  based  on  control  of  certain 
strategic  points  in  a  working  system — those 
points  necessary  to  ensure  order,  justice,  gen- 
eral welfare.  It  involves  continuing  reor- 
ganization of  this  system  of  control  points  as 
the  functions  and  situations  shift  from  time 
to  time.  The  number  of  controls  is  not  as 
important  as  their  strategic  relations  to  the 
operation  of  the  society  in  which  they  work. 
At  various  times,  the  community  has  found  it 
necessary  to  deal  with  landowners,  with 
slavery,  with  the  church,  with  the  Army,  with 
industrial  or  labor  captains,  with  racial  groups, 
adjusting  our  control  points  to  meet  special 
situations,  and  restricting  privileges  at  one 
point  while  releasing  forces  and  individuals  at 
other  points. 

It  is  this  shift  in  the  form  of  planning,  the 
change  in  strategic  planning  points,  as  social 
and  economic  conditions  change  that  leads 
some  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  we  have 
never  planned  before  in  America,  when  in 
point  of  fact  our  planning  has  been  continuous 
and  varied  as  conditions  varied. 

The  essence  of  successful  planning  is  to  find 
these  strategic  points  as  new  situations  develop, 
without  too  great  delay,  and  without  seizing 
more  points  than  are  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose— or  for  longer  time  than  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  Insight,  sagacity,  inventiveness,  co- 
operative spirit,  are  far  more  important  at  this 
point  .than  the  club  or  the  prison  cell,  or 
drastic  attempts  at  regimentation. 

A  totally  unplanned  nation  is  as  impossible 
and  undesirable  as  a  totally  planned  economy. 
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The  choice  is  not  between  anarchy  on  the  one 
hand  and  complete  control  over  all  aspects  of 
private  behavior  on  the  other.  A  sounder  way, 
between  these  extremes,  is  still  open  in  the 
United  States  at  least.  We  look  for  ways  of 
organizing  human  association  in  the  light  of 
new  conditions  such  as  the  world  has  not 
experienced  before,  suitable  to  the  special 
problems  and  genius  of  the  American  people. 

The  noisy  clash  between  competing  slogans 
which  substitute  emotion  for  intelligent  obser- 
vation and  reflection  may  obscure  the  fact 
that  much  of  our  present  difficulty  is  due  to 
the  failure  to  adjust  industry  to  the  revolution- 
ary changes  caused  by  science  and  technology 
in  production  and  indirectly  in  distribution. 
No  one  planned  our  present  difficulties.  They 
are  here  because  we  did  not  plan  soon  enough  to 
absorb  the  gifts  of  science  in  industry  and  every- 
day life  without  too  great  waste  and   shock. 

Some  of  these  strategic  planning  points  de- 
veloped in  the  history  of  this  nation  have 
already  been  discussed.  In  more  recent  times, 
national  attention  has  been  directed  toward 
land  utilization  and  population,  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  flood  control,  regulation  of 
public  utilities,  unfair  trade  practices,  and  still 
more  recently  to  the  banking  and  financial 
structure  of  the  Nation,  to  industrial  insecurity 
both  on  the  part  of  worker  and  investor,  to 
unemployment,  to  social  insurance  and  welfare 
problems,  to  un-American  living  standards — 
these  among  a  wide  variety  of  emerging  issues 
of  national  significance. 

In  the  organization  of  planning  undertakings, 
the  cooperation  of  the  natural  and  social 
sciences  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  in 
this  connection  attention  is  directed  to  two 
memoranda   submitted   by    the   organizations 


representing  these  groups  and  appended  to 
this  report.  The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, which  was  organized  during  the  Civil 
War  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  United 
States  Government  on  scientific  problems,  has 
at  the  request  of  the  National  Planning  Board 
generously  prepared  for  it  a  valuable  document 
(section  III)  pointing  out  the  bearings  of 
various  natural  sciences  upon  different  aspects 
of  national  planning.  Likewise,  the  Social 
Science  Research  Coimcil  has  prepared  a 
useful  statement  (section  III)  showing  the 
services  which  are  being  rendered  the  Govern- 
ment by  social  scientists,  and  indicating  lines 
of  further  development  in  this  direction. 

It  appears  from  these  statements  by  the 
natural  and  the  social  scientists  and  from  other 
evidence  that  the  highest  scientific  talent  of 
the  Nation  would  be  available  for  the  purpose 
of  systematic  national  planning,  and  that  the 
Government  could  count  upon  the  cordial  and 
unremitting  cooperation  of  impressive  agencies 
of  investigation  and  exploration  already  organ- 
ized to  render  effective  service.  The  guaranty 
of  such  assistance  is  of  deep  importance  in 
considering  the  possibilities  of  planning.  In 
the  natural  science  field  arise  many  of  the  in- 
ventions and  technologies  which  while  increas- 
ing our  possibilities  for  weal,  also  make  possible 
much  woe  if  they  are  not  fortunately  set  in  the 
framework  of  the  social  and  economic  structure. 
The  cooperation  of  scientists  in  this  field  should 
make  possible  a  wiser  and  sounder  adaptation 
of  technology  to  economic  and  social  advance- 
ment, while  the  cooperation  of  the  social 
scientists  with  their  research  in  the  field  of 
human  behavior  should  correspondingly  facih- 
tate  the  making  and  perfecting  of  social 
inventions. 


THE    GOAL   OF    PLANNING 


It  nmj'  be  asked,  W'liat  is  the  objective  of 
planning?  The  goal  of  our  national  planning 
is  nowhere  more  clearly  stated  than  in  the 
preamble  to  the  national  Constitution,  in  which 
the  purposes  of  our  political  association  are  set 
forth:  Justice,  domestic  tranquillity,  common 
defense,  general  welfare,  and  securing  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
posterity. 

This  broad  statement  of  national  aims  pro- 
vides the  general  background  in  which  national 
policies  may  be  set. 

American  planning  will  be  brought  about 
within  the  general  framework  of  the  American 
Nation,  the  democratic  system  of  government, 
and  an  evolutionarj'  sj-steni  of  social  and 
economic  change. 

Planning  is  not  mechanical  and  organiza- 
tional alone,  but  must  rest  within  a  set  of 
general  understandings,  on  values  to  which  the 
Nation  is  devoted,  and  for  which  it  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  lesser  values.  The  general  under- 
standing on  which  our  democratic  system  rests 
is  that  the  happiness  and  interests  of  the  people 
are  paramount  and  that  special  privilege  and 
personal  ambition  are  subordinate  to  the  larger 
national  and  popular  purpose. 

Democracy  assumes  that  the  gains  of  civili- 
zation are  essentially  mass  gains,  and  should 
be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  people  who  created 
them,  rather  than  by  special  classes  or  persons. 

Our  Government  was  set  up  for  this  purpose, 
and  national  planning  should  be  directed  to- 
ward this  end.  Ways  and  means  of  attaining 
these  ends  vary  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
general  aim  and  purpose  of  our  national 
endeavor  is  plain.  Plans  directed  toward  this 
end  fall  within  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  our  American  national  goals. 

Naturally,  the  notion  of  what  justice  is,  or 
what  the  general  welfare  is,  or  what  liberty  is, 
varies  under  varjdng  conditions,  as  our  experi- 
ence shows,  but  the  general  goal  is  clear  and 
the  main  direction  of  effort  plain  enough. 

The  increasing  yield  of  our  soil  and  the 
expanding  productivity  of  our  industry  make 
it  possible  to  reach  higher  standards  of  living 
than  ever  before,  provided  we  are  able  to 
develop  the  necessary  social  attitudes  and 
arrangements  to  insure  the  just  participation 
in  the  gifts  of  nature,  science,  and  technology. 


by  the  whole  pe()])le.  The  justice  which  looms 
so  large  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  does 
not  consist  in  ])n)ducti()n  alone,  but  in  a  wa}'  of 
life  in  which  the  masses  of  the  comnumity  enjoy 
their  share  in  the  gains  of  our  civilization. 
Liberty  in  any  social  system  must  be  read  in 
its  necessary  relation  to  the  common  welfare; 
for  liberty  which  does  not  bring  common  wel- 
fare and  social  justice  loses  its  very  soul. 

That  statesmanlike  national  planning  will 
bring  us  nearer  the  American  goal  our  experi- 
ence clearly  shows  in  every  range  of  our  life, 
local,  national,  public,  and  private.  States- 
manlike planning  might  prevent  the  vast  losses 
caused  by  inattention,  as  in  the  case  of  soil 
erosion  and  flood  and  misuse  of  national  re- 
sources. It  might  prevent  the  wastes  arising 
from  conflicting  and  clashing  policies,  as  in  the 
case  of  land  rcdannition  and  land  retirement, 
the  industrial  wastes  arising  from  lack  of 
reasonable  coordination,  the  still  more  tragic 
wastage  of  human  material  through  inattention 
to  the  protection  and  security  of  productive 
labor.  It  might  make  possible  the  invention 
of  new  technological  and  managerial  devices 
for  increasing  the  producti\aty  of  mankind  and 
social  devices  for  insuring  the  just  participation 
of  our  people  in  their  products. 

In  moments  of  industrial  insecurity  and 
wid<>-spread  and  bitter  distress,  the  possibility 
of  a  far  finer  and  richer  life  for  the  mass  of 
mankind  than  ever  before  may  seem  a  mocking 
unreality.  But  the  sober  fact  is  that  in 
America,  with  its  abundance  of  natural  re- 
sources, with  its  technological  and  managerial 
ability,  with  its  energetic  and  capable  blend 
of  peoples,  a  new  world  is  within  our  reach  if 
we  can  organize  and  act  to  take  possession  of 
it.  Wiat  stands  between  us  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  hopes  that  gleamed  before  the  eyes 
of  our  people  from  the  earliest  days  are  only 
our  own  attitudes  and  our  social  and  political 
management. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
stream  of  scientific  invention  will  roll  on  still 
faster  in  the  next  generation,  and  if  statesman- 
ship and  science  can  keep  even  pace,  the  new 
world  may  become  a  marvel  of  human  achieve- 
ment. It  is  not  our  capacity  to  produce  that 
fails  us,  but  our  capacity  to  plan  the  wisest 
use  of  our  wealth  of  resources  in  materials  and 
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men.  The  gray,  sober  facts  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, the  cold  engineering  figures  expressing 
our  production  possibilities,  show  what  might  be 
done  if  skepticism,  confusion,  and  timidity  do 
not  paralyze  us  in  the  presence  of  the  incredible 
richness  of  American  opportunity. 

Masters  of  unparalleled  treasures  of  natural 
resources,  endowed  with  matchless  skills  and 
techniques  of  management  and  research,  noth- 
ing can  stay  the  advance  of  America,  unless 
it  is  the  spirit  of  doubt  and  fear. 

We  do  not  stand  at  the  broken  end  of  a 
worn-out  road,  but  look  forward  down  a  broad 


way  to  another  era  of  American  opportunity. 
Among  the  nations  of  the  world,  America  has 
stood  and  still  stands  for  discovery,  for  pioneer- 
ing across  a  great  continent,  for  fearless  experi- 
ment in  directions  where  others  had  failed,  for 
achievement  in  mechanism  and  management, 
for  ready  adaptation  to  new  conditions  and 
easy  adjustment  to  new  ways  of  life.  \Mien 
we  are  resigned  to  drifting  and  too  weary  to 
plan  our  own  American  destiny,  then  stronger 
hands  and  stouter  hearts  will  take  up  the  flag 
of  progress  and  lead  the  way  out  of  difficul- 
ties into  attainment. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  A  PERMANENT  PLANNING  BOARD 


la  view  of  the  factri  sot  forth  in  the  preced- 
ing sections  of  this  report,  the  temporary 
phinnin<!;  board  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  rid)lic  Works  recommends  that  the 
Federal  Government  create  a  permanent  Na- 
tional Planning  Board,  directlj'  responsible  to 
the  country's  Chief  Executive.  The  function 
of  the  proposed  board  would  not  be  to  supplant 
the  numerous  planning  agencies  now  active  in 
various  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  elsewere,  but  to  supplement  their 
work,  and  to  promote  closer  coordination 
among  the  plans  they  severally  prepare  for 
submission  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

The  outlines  of  the  structure,  activities, 
procedure,  and  relations  of  such  a  permanent 
National  Planning  Board  are  indicated  in  the 
following  paragraphs: 

1.  Organization 

It  is  recommended  that  a  National  Plan- 
ning Board  be  set  up  consisting  of  not  more 
than  five  members,  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and,  in  addition,  a  rotat- 
ing panel  of  consultants  appointed  by  the 
board.  Responsibilitj'  for  board  action  would 
rest  with  the  five  members,  and  the  panel 
would  constitute  an  advisory  group  with  a 
voice  but  not  a  vote  in  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  term  of  the 
board  members  be  made  indefinite,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  jiresent  Civil  Service  Commission. 
A  long  term  of  office  is  no  adequate  protection 
against  an  unfriendly  or  indifferent  E.xecutive 
and  Congress;  and  in  any  case  a  deadlock  be- 
tween the  Board  and  the  authorities  would 
make  the  success  of  the  Board  very  dubious. 
A  board  may  be  swept  out  of  existence  by  Con- 
gress at  any  time,  or  it  may  be  ignored  by  the 
Executive  and  the  administration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  indeterminate  tenure 
need  not  lead  to  the  removal  of  board  members 
without  some  excellent  reasons;  for  the  arbi- 
trary removal  of  men  commanding  the  public 
confidence  and  respect  would  not  tend  to 
strengthen  the  Executive  with  the  Nation. 

Life  tenure  of  office  for  such  a  board,  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  it,  would  not  be 
desirable,  for  it  would  tend  to  widen  gaps 
between  the  Government  and  the  board,  or 
between    the    public    and    the    board.      In    a 


rapiilly  clianging  situation,  sucli  as  is  involved 
in  modern  planning,  the  fossilization  of  a 
board  of  this  type  would  be  disastrous. 

Continuity  in  the  personnel  of  such  a  board 
is  useful  as  a  means  of  preserving  and  utilizing 
the  accumvdating  knowledge  and  experience  of 
its  members,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  realization  of  such  advantages  in  the  pro- 
posed arrangement.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
indispensable  that  such  a  board  of  strategy 
command  the  confidence  of  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  Nation,  if  it  is  to  function  in  any  other 
than  a  perfunctory  manner.  Even  the  most 
competent  board,  however  well  fortified  in  a 
statutory  position,  cotdd  accomplish  little  in 
the  face  of  indifference  or  hostility  on  the  part 
of  the  responsible  governing  officials. 

The  personnel  of  the  board  should  bring 
together  insight,  exjjerience,  and  judgment  in 
the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  national 
planning  policies,  skill  in  the  invention  of  ways 
and  means  of  utilizing  the  national  resources 
in  material  and  men,  and  social  vision  in  the 
fusion  of  American  interests,  techniques,  and 
ideals  into  sounder  and  more  satisfactory 
national  policies.  The  guaranty  of  the  selection 
and  the  continuity  of  persons  equal  to  such 
responsibilities  must  be  found  in  the  judgment 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  compensation  of 
the  board  be  fi.xed  at  an  amount  consistent  with 
the  importance  of  the  service  rendered,  and 
sufficient  to  make  it  possible  to  obtain  the 
services  of  the  high  type  of  competence  neces- 
sary for  such  a  branch  of  public  service.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  panel  of  consultants  be 
paid  at  a  per  diem  of  $25,  with  a  minimum 
annual  retainer.  It  is  important  that  these 
competent  and  carefullj^  selected  persons  be  in- 
terested in  the  planning  service,  so  that  national 
planning  may  be  considered  from  many  points 
of  view,  and  that  planning  be  made  a  coopera- 
tive undertaldng  in  which  ideas  and  suggestions 
flow  freely  into  as  well  as  out  from  the  center. 

Such  a  rotating  panel  may  well  include  men 
or  women  from  various  groups  able  to  con- 
tribute to  national  planning — as  governmental 
bureaus,  labor,  agriculture,  industry,  the  home, 
technical  and  scientific  societies,  and  other 
groups  directly  concerned  with  the  sound 
formulation  of  the  lines  of  our  national  progress. 
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While  not  responsible  for  board  conclusions 
and  action,  or  for  collective  research,  their 
advice  and  counsel  would  be  of  high  value  in 
the  organization  of  inquiries,  in  the  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  data  assembled,  and  in  the 
interrelation  of  technical  conclusions  to  national 
spirit  and  ideals. 

It  is  recommended  that  there  be  a  director 
appointed  by  the  Board,  in  general  charge  of 
the  staff,  and  a  secretary  of  the  Board;  and 
that  the  further  organization  of  sections  and 
divisions  of  the  work  be  left  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Board. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Board 
prepare  and  present  to  the  President  and 
Congress  an  annual  report  setting  forth  and 
summarizing  the  work  of  the  board  during  the 
preceding  year. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  have  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  of  a  staff,  equal  to 
the  performance  of  the  heavy  tasks  imposed 
upon  it.  If  national  planning  is  really  of  sub- 
stantial importance  and  value  to  the  Nation, 
as  we  believe,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
generous  support  of  such  an  undertaking  is 
indispensable.  In  general,  the  staff  of  such  a 
board  as  is  proposed  would  consist  of: 

(a)  A  permanent  skeleton  staff  of  men  of 
undoubted  competence  with  their  assistants. 

(6)  Government  personnel  with  special  skills 
detailed  from  time  to  time  for  the  work  of  the 
board. 

(c)  Experts  and  assistants  brought  in  from 
time  to  time  to  deal  with  special  problems  as 
they  arise.  A  free  fund  for  this  purpose  should 
be  available,  but  inevitably  the  amounts  re- 
quired would  vary  widely  from  one  period  to 
another,  as  different  types  of  assistance  were 
required. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  board  should  be  in 
close  touch  with  a  great  variety  of  agencies 
engaged  in  research  pertinent  to  the  problem 
of  planning.  Among  these  are  the  universities 
and  research  institutions,  the  occupational 
groups,  business,  labor,  agriculture,  the  pro- 
fessions interested  in  special  lines  of  inquiry, 
and  the  planning  and  research  agencies  of  other 
governmental  jurisdictions.  State  and  local  or 
regional. 

A  vast  amount  of  material  is  available  from 
these  sources,  and  a  skillful  board  with  the 
requisite  quahties  of  leadership  and  gift  of 
cooperation  would  be  able  to  utilize  the  research 


and   planning  programs   of  other  groups   for 
national  purposes. 
2.  Functions 
The  functions  of  the  board  would  be: 

(a)  Informational  and  educational. 

{b)  Coordinating  and  advisory. 

(c)  Initiatory. 

a.  Informational.  The  board  and  its  staff 
would  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  significant 
plans  of  many  types  developed  in  Federal, 
State,  or  local  service — by  public  or  private  or 
quasi-public  agencies.  Appropriate  powers  of 
fact-finding  and  facilities  for  plan  analysis 
would  be  granted  to  the  board.  At  present  no 
such  national  agency  exists  and  there  is  often 
serious  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  data 
regarding  important  plans  projected  or  in  actual 
operation  among  175,000  govermnental  bodies 
and  many  other  quasi-public  groups,  industrial, 
research,  or  otherwise. 

A  mere  card  catalog  of  all  projects  would  be 
of  little  value  for  this  purpose,  but  an  inteUi- 
gent  understanding  of  the  main  lines  and  types 
of  planning  research  would  be  of  high  value, 
not  only  for  those  engaged  in  such  tasks,  but  to 
governing  officials  charged  with  the  final  duty 
of  formulating  and  administering  policies. 

One  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  present 
National  Planning  Board  was  that  of  encourag- 
ing and  stimulating  interest  in  various  forms  of 
planning,  State,  local,  and  regional,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  experience  of  the  last  year,  this  is 
a  field  of  very  lively  and  keen  interest.  Some 
forty  State  planning  boards  sprang  into  exist- 
ence almost  as  if  merely  awaiting  the  sugges- 
tion. Regional  planning  agencies  were  like- 
wise developed  with  great  enthusiasm,  while 
the  work  of  city  boards  was  rejuvenated, 
especially  during  the  period  of  assistance 
afforded  by  the  generosity  of  the  Civil  Works 
Administration. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of  neces- 
sary activity  in  the  interchange  of  information 
and  experience  regarding  planning  systems,  and 
in  assisting  groups  anxious  to  imdertake  plan- 
ning in  the  most  effective  manner. 

b.  Coordinating  and  advisory.  The  board 
would  have  the  function  of  tendering  its 
friendly  offices  as  a  coordinator  of  various 
Federal  plans,  and  of  Federal  and  State  or 
local  plans,  or  other  types  or  plans  where 
closer  cooperation  might  seem  desirable  and 
feasible.     For    this    purpose    conferences    and 
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consultations  would  be  useful,  involving  anal- 
ysis of  conflicting  or  unrelated  plans,  and  con- 
structive efforts  to  bring  into  closer  harmony 
broad  plans  of  action  not  adequately  organized 
with  reference  to  eacii  other. 

The  close  coordination  of  United  States  poli- 
cies and  i)lanning  agencies  \vith  each  other  is  of 
very  great  national  importance,  and  it  would  be 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  board  to  direct  at- 
tention from  tune  to  time,  as  occasion  offered, 
to  the  im])lications  of  one  national  plan  or  policy 
for  other  plans  and  to  the  importance  of  consid- 
ering Federal  planning  and  policy  as  a  whole. 

Planning  agencies  have  already  been  de- 
veloped in  a  number  of  Cabinet  and  other 
Federal  offices,  notably  in  Commerce,  Agri- 
culture, and  the  National  Recovery  Admini- 
stration among  others,  and  it  is  to  be  antici- 
pated that  more  will  bo  set  up.  The  establish- 
ment of  such  departmental  or  other  planning 
divisions  is,  of  course,  desirable  and  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  sound  develoj)ment  of 
national  planning.  A  national  board  and  its 
stall'  would  encourage  and  welcome  such  agen- 
cies where  they  are  not  now  found,  cooperate 
with  those  in  active  operation,  endeavor  to 
bring  together  lines  of  planning  that  seemed  to 
run  too  far  apart  or  even  imwittingly  at 
variance  with  each  other,  and  in  general  use  its 
good  offices  to  bring  about  the  best  under- 
standing among  planners,  and  the  highest  and 
best  use  of  all  such  research  agencies  for  the 
common  national  welfare  as  seem  in  the  do- 
main of  planning.  In  this  field  it  may  be 
observed  in  passing  that  the  intelligence  and 
vision  of  a  board  and  its  staff,  the  respect  and 
confidence  they  enjoy  among  groups  whose  in- 
timate cooperation  is  indispensable,  will  bo  far 
more  effective  than  statutory  powers  or  bris- 
tling governmental  sanctions. 

The  coordination  of  State  and  regional  plans 
with  each  other  and  with  Federal  plans  would 
be  of  especial  importance  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  now  many  State  planning  boards 
and  city  planning  boards. 

It  is  equally  important  that  attention  be 
directed  to  the  important  planning  enterprises 
and  studies  under  way  in  various  quasi-public 
enterprises  and  institutions,  and  to  the  desira- 
bility of  the  more  reasonable  relationship  of 
these  different  plans  to  each  other. 

It  might  well  be  the  function  of  such  a  board 
to  advise  either  on  request  or  upon  its  own 


initiative  with  reference  to  pending  national 
policies,  and  their  imjjlications  for  the  national 
program  and  to  suggest,  if  possible,  modifica- 
tions better  adapted  to  the  direction  and 
development  of  national  polic}^ 

The  detachment  of  such  a  board  from  imme- 
diate political  power  and  from  administrative 
responsibility  would  make  it  possible  to  review 
the  trend  of  national  measures  more  carefully 
and  more  comprehensively  than  is  possible  by 
those  with  less  leisure  for  inquiry  and  analysis, 
and  more  urgently  pressed  by  insistent  cir- 
cumstances. 

c.  Initiatory.  It  would  further  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  board  to  initiate  independent  lines 
of  inquiry  into  various  aspects  of  a  national  pro- 
gram, and  to  present  the  results  of  its  work  to 
the  President  with  such  findings  and  recom- 
mendations or  alternative  recommendations  as 
may  be  indicated  by  comprehensive  research 
and  mature  reflection;  and  for  such  use  as  the 
responsible  governing  agencies  of  the  Nation 
might  deem  appropriate  under  all  the  circum- 
stances. A  discussion  of  some  possible  types 
of  inquiry  is  found  in  earlier  paragraphs  of 
this  report. 

If  successful,  such  efforts  should  make  it  pos- 
sible to  apprehend  more  clearly  and  promptly 
the  emerging  trends  and  problems  of  the  Nation, 
and  should  contribute  to  the  formulation  of 
sound  national  policies  adapted  to  the  techno- 
logical, economic,  and  social  changes  in  the 
American  life. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  omi)hasized  that  the 
function  of  such  a  board  as  proposed  is  not 
that  of  making  final  decisions  upon  broad 
questions  of  national  policy — a  responsibility 
which  rests  firmly  upon  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Such 
a  board  would  be  useful  in  proportion  as  it  was 
detached  from  immediate  political  power  and 
responsibility,  as  a  general  staff  gathering  and 
analyzing  facts,  observing  the  interrelation  and 
administration  of  broad  pohcies,  proposing 
from  time  to  time  alternative  lines  of  national 
procedure,  based  upon  thorough  inquiry  and 
mature  consideration,  constantly  preparing  and 
presenting  to  the  authorities  its  impressions, 
findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  for 
such  disposition  as  those  entrusted  with  govern- 
mental- responsibility  may  deem  appropriate. 
How  keenly  such  a  board  might  observe  what 
is  happening,  how  wisely  it  might  judge,  how 
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intelligently  it  might  invent,  how  shrewdly  it 
might  interpret  the  national  interests  and 
values — such  considerations  would  in  the  long 
run  determine  its  usefulness  and  permanence. 

The  role  of  a  national  planning  board  in 
American  Ufa  might  become  of  great  import- 
ance and  value  in  helping  to  find  the  difficult 
way  toward  the  realization  of  that  union  of 
popular  control  in  government  and  widespread 
diffusion  of  welfare  and  well  being  wliich  has 
been  the  promise  of  American  life,  not  yet 
attained  but  constantly  the  goal  of  undaunted 
American  endeavor. 

Such  a  board  if  composed  of  men  gifted  with 
the  rare  quahties  necessary  for  such  high  enter- 
prise, amply  supported  by  indispensable  staff 
and  equipment,  might  well  prove  an  important 
factor  in  the  difficult  period  of  transition 
through  which  we  pass — a  period  in  which 
there  is  reason  to  behave  that  change  will  be 
more  rapid  than  aver  before  in  human  history, 
that  social  adjustment  will  be  more  urgent  than 
ever  before,  but  by  the  same  logic,  a  period  in 
which  tha  possibihtias  of  human  advancement 
are  greater  than  ever  before. 


A  planning  board  might  facilitate  the  inter- 
change of  experience  and  information  regarding 
a  wide  variety  of  planning  devices  in  many  lines 
and  on  many  levels;  it  might  help  to  bring  to- 
gether planners  and  their  plans,  lest  they  drift 
apart  or  fall  afoul  of  each  other;  it  might  reach 
out  in  pioneering  spirit  and  explore  new  possi- 
bilities or  suggest  new  devices  by  which  Amer- 
ica might  advance  more  swiftly  and  surely. 

Standing  apart  from  political  and  adminis- 
trative power  and  responsibility,  but  in  close 
touch  with  the  Chief  Executive  and  under  the 
control  of  the  political  powers  that  be,  such  a 
group  of  men  would  have  large  opportunity  for 
rumination  and  reflection  upon  national  trends, 
emerging  problems  and  possibilities,  and  might 
well  contribute  to  those  in  responsible  control, 
facts,  interpretations,  and  suggestions  of  far- 
reaching  significance. 

We  must  grant  to  those  of  a  skeptical  turn 
of  mind  that  it  is  easy  to  yield  too  readily  to 
eager  anticipation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
easy  to  underestimate  the  possibilities  of  the 
wise  usa  of  a  general  staff  for  our  Government 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  SCIENCE  IN  NATIONAL  PLANNING 


National  Academy  of  Sciences 

Report  prepared  by  the  Academy's  Standing  Committee  on  Government  Relations, 
Dr.  John  Campbell  Merriam,  chairman,  June  18,  1934 


1 .  Definition  of  science  and  of  national  plan- 
ning so  stated  as  to  make  clear  the  point  of 
view  as  to  nature  of  the  materials  in  science, 
extent  to  which  these  materials  can  be  utilized 
by  science,  and  the  nature  of  planning  activi- 
ties in  which  scientific  materials  would  pre- 
sumably be  used.  Emphasize  the  idea  that 
the  scientist  is  not  primarily  a  planner,  but 
that  since  his  materials  are  essential  it  is  im- 
portant that  he  participate  in  discussion  of 
plans. 

2.  Contribution  of  science  toward  adjust- 
ment of  a  changing  world  in  which  himian 
nature  demands  continuing  variation  of  con- 
ditions and,  if  possible,  continuing  improvement. 

3.  Significance  of  the  assumption  that  sci- 
ence has  secured  only  a  small  part  of  the  vast 
range  of  obtainable  data  relating  to  materials, 
activities,  and  conditions  in  the  world  of  things 
natural  and  human.  With  normal  intellectual 
development  great  advances  of  knowledge  may 
be  expected  in  practically  every  field  of  inves- 
tigation. With  the  world  changing  under  influ- 
ence of  advance  in  science,  acquaintance  with 
science  and  research  should  be  intimate  in  any 
planning  movement. 

Science  will  have  importance  both  in  making 
adjustment  to  changes  arising  in  ways  other 
than  through  its  own  contribution,  and  by 
influence  of  what  it  accomplishes. 

4.  Insistence  upon  a  program  in  which  there 
is  proper  balance  of  fundamental  research,  in- 
terpretation of  research,  and  relation  of  re- 
search contributions  to  engineering,  industry, 
and  all  forms  of  human  application.  No  phase 
may  be  neglected.  It  is  necessary  that  appli- 
cation be  made  possible  through  such  types  of 
interpretation  as  give  clear  understanding  of 
the  situation. 

Need  for  appreciation  of  fact  that  funda- 
mental research  itself  may  not  be  neglected, 
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otherwise  the  data  required  for  further  ad- 
vances will  not  be  available  and  knowledge  will 
advance  only  by  reorganization  or  reclassifi- 
cation of  materials. 

5.  Relation  of  science  to  education,  to  broad 
development  of  understanding,  and  to  the  gen- 
eration of  stimulus  for  initiative.  Recognition 
of  the  fact  that,  unless  government  is  to  shift 
to  the  hands  of  the  few,  it  is  important  to  have 
a  public  educated  to  recognition  of  those  prin- 
ciples or  attitudes  of  mind  which  make  possible 
the  advance  of  civUization  through  construc- 
tive effort. 

6.  Consideration  of  the  role  of  science  in 
special  fields  with  particular  reference  to  sig- 
nificance in  national  planning;  recognition  of 
fact  that  in  planning  the  forward  look  requires 
consideration  of  fundamental  factors  which  will 
become  important: 

Mathematics 
Physics 
Astronomy 
Meteorology 
Chemistry 

Scientific  engineering 
Biology 

Agriculture  and  land  use 
Medicine 
Palaeontology 
Geology 
Geography 

Archaeology,  with  relation  to  history 
Historical  sciences,  development  of  human  insti- 
tutions examined  by  scientific  methods 
Anthropology 
Psychology  and  human  behavior 

7.  Consideration  of  balance  for  values  of 
science  in  planning  as  discussed  from  point  of 
view  of  activities  representing  industries,  agri- 
culture, finance,  transportation,  city  planning, 
land  use,  State  and  Federal  organization,  edu- 
cation, enjoyment  of  life,  spiritual  values,  and 
religion. 
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1.  Definition    of    Science    in   Relation    to 
Planning 

Jii  the  following  discussion  "science"  is 
assumed  to  represent  materials  obtained 
through  investigation  in  the  natural  sciences; 
it  represents  also  the  attitude  of  mind  or 
method  of  approach  used  in  study  of  these 
fields.  It  may  include  such  extension  of  these 
investigations  as  naturally  reaches  into  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  human  beings  and 
of  their  activities. 

Both  point  of  view  and  convenience  of 
classification  make  important  the  recognition 
of  a  grouping  of  activities  under  the  head  of 
social  and  humanistic  studies  as  contrasted 
with  those  commonly  grouped  under  natural 
sciences.  There  must  be  wide  overlap  and 
close  interlock  of  these  subjects,  and  it  is 
important  that  there  be  recognition  of  need  for 
unity  in  effort  along  all  lines  of  investigation. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  desirable  to  keep  in 
mind  the  requirement  for  specialized  study  in 
different  fields  if  intensive  work  is  to  be  done. 

Viewing  the  problem  of  science  in  another 
way,  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  objectives  of 
the  student  of  natural  science  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  sociologist,  of  the  student 
of  economics,  or  of  the  student  of  government. 
The  scientist  is  concerned  with  securing  infor- 
mation relating  to  materials  and  the  situations 
which  obtain  in  the  world  about  us,  as  also  with 
reference  to  the  nature  and  activities  of  human 
beings.  This  search  involves  not  only  defi- 
nition of  what  we  call  facts,  but  must  include 
the  relations  between  these  facts.  In  ultimate 
analysis  it  is  essential  that  we  know  also  the 
significance  of  the  materials  gathered  with 
reference  to  human  interests.  In  this  last 
tj'pe  of  activity  work  of  the  scientist  examining 
nature  overlaps  that  of  the  student  of  social 
sciences,  engineering,  economics,  and  govern- 
ment. It  is  difficult  to  determine  what 
properly  belongs  in  each  field,  but  greater 
diflliculty  for  mankind  would  be  encountered 
if  there  were  no  overlap  or  interlock  among 
these  subjects. 

Responsibility  for  determination  of  what 
constitutes  "  national  planning "  is  pre- 
sumably not  a  part  of  tlie  obUgation  involved 
in  preparation  of  this  statement  regarding  the 
role  of  science  further  than  is  implied  in  recog- 
nition of  the  idea  that  planning  means  a  for- 
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ward  look  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  most 
effective  tyj)e  of  organization  based  upon 
obtainable  knowledge.  In  the  statement  which 
follows  it  is  assumed  that  the  role  of  science 
concerns  essentially  the  presentation  of  facts 
and  the  relations  between  facts  arising  out  of 
science,  all  being  so  stated  as  to  aid  in  con- 
sideration of  any  planned  program. 

2.  Role  of  Science  in  Adjustment  to 
Changing  Conditions 

In  considering  the  type  of  forward  look 
which  may  be  represented  by  planning,  science 
will  naturally  be  considered  as  having  a  signifi- 
cant role  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  through 
development  of  new  materials  and  new  knowl- 
edge it  makes  possible  the  adjustment  to  new 
types  of  situations.  If  we  were  known  to  be 
dealing  with  a  static  world  in  which  the  ma- 
terials were  available,  and  our  knowledge 
regarding  these  materials  and  of  man  were 
approximately  complete,  it  would  be  possible 
to  formulate  plans  which,  with  slight  variation, 
might  operate  almost  indefinitely.  By  what- 
ever means  we  use  for  viewing  the  history  of 
the  world,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  dealing  with 
almost  continuously  changing  conditions  to 
which  adjustment  must  be  made.  With  these 
modifications  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  human  nature  seems 
to  demand  continuing  variation  of  conditions 
and,  if  possible,  continuing  improvement. 
In  this  varj'ing  program  contributions  of  con- 
structive thought  arising  from  all  fields  of 
science  have  important  part  by  giving  oppor- 
tunity on  the  one  hand  for  adjustment  to  new 
situations  and,  in  another  direction,  for  con- 
tinuing development  in  response  to  the  desire 
for  advance  made  possible  by  the  vision  of 
human  intelligence. 

In  the  history  of  civilization  the  urge  for 
development  of  new  interests  and  new  activities 
has  been  satisfied  in  many  ways.  This  has 
been  done  through  certain  aspects  of  the  arts, 
philosophy,  religion,  new  types  of  business 
organization,  mihtary  activities — all  have  con- 
tributed to  the  human  desire  for  change  and 
what  we  call  advance.  The  last  century  seems 
to  have  shown  less  marked  advance  in  certain 
aspects  pf  fife  important  to  man  than  occurred 
in  the  previous  2,000  years.  But  activities 
coming  out  of  the  growth  of  science  have  given 
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US  means  for  new  developments  of  transporta- 
tion, geographic  discovery,  communication,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  things,  perhaps  culminat- 
ing in  the  automobde  and  the  radio  of  the 
present  day.  A  relatively  large  percentage  of 
these  recent  advances  has  arisen  from  the 
activities  of  science  carried  to  apphcation  by 
engineering.  The  extent  to  which  these  things 
have  satisfied  the  human  craving  for  change 
and  growth  it  will  remain  for  history  to  deter- 
mine, but  it  would  seem  that  for  the  immediate 
future  the  type  of  change  in  the  new  worlds  of 
activity,  and  even  of  thought,  made  possible 
by  science  will  have  an  important  place  in 
satisfying  certain  of  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  interests  of  mankind. 

3.  Development  of  Science 

Extent  to  which  development  of  science  may  make 
further  contribution  to  understanding  of  mate- 
rials and  conditions  in  the  world  of  things, 
physical,  biological,  and  human 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  of 
modern  science  and  research  is  the  indication 
that  we  are  very  far  from  having  a  complete 
knowledge  of  anything  in  the  world  of  physi- 
cal, biological,  or  human  values.  Within  the 
physical  universe  alone  very  great  advances 
have  been  made  within  the  last  generation  in 
our  linowledge  of  materials,  forces,  and  condi- 
tions encountered  on  all  sides  in  everyday  life. 
In  biology  the  degree  of  complication  is  stiU 
greater,  and  investigators  generally  hold  the 
view  that  we  are  just  beginning  to  understand 
fundamental  life  conditions  and  processes. 

Although  the  realm  of  human  values  is  at 
times  assumed  to  represent  a  category  within 
which  the  method  of  approach  of  science  has 
relatively  little  unportance,  intensive  study 
continues  to  uncover  relationships  in  Mluch 
factors  developed  by  science  are  seen  to  have 
large  significance.  The  enormous  complica- 
tion of  human  values  has  made  the  subject 
almost  infinitely  difficult.  It  is  also  true  that 
those  factors  comprised  in  what  is  known  as 
freedom  of  judgment  introduce  an  element 
making  the  situation  vastly  difficult.  Never- 
theless, it  is  to  be  recognized  that  even  within 
the  field  of  human  values  increase  of  knowledge 
and  its  better  interpretation  tend  continuously 
to  introduce  new  features  of  the  scientific  type 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any 
planning  program. 


To  those  acquainted  with  the  development 
of  science  there  is  little  difficulty  in  accepting 
the  suggestion  that  our  knowledge  of  nature  and 
man  will  increase  greatly  with  the  coming 
centuries.  It  is  also  to  be  expected  that  human 
constructive  activity  wiU  bring  about  the  crea- 
tion of  conditions  and  relationships  which  have 
not  previously  existed.  If  this  suggestion  be 
accepted,  development  of  any  planning  pro- 
gram of  national  scope  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  significance  of  these  new  factors 
in  bringing  about  readjustments.  While  it  is 
not  possible  to  predict  the  direction  which  such 
changes  will  take,  or  the  specific  fields  in 
which  discoveries,  inventions,  or  new  creative 
acti\'ities  may  express  themselves,  it  would  be 
unfortunate  if  these  possibilities  were  neglected 
in  a  general  planning  program. 

4.  Need  for  Balanced  Program  of  Research, 
Interpretation,  and  Application 

Importance  of  the  role  which  science  should 
have  in  national  planning  depends  in  a  measure 
upon  the  extent  to  which  proper  balance  can 
be  maintained  among  factors  relating  to 
origin,  interpretation,  and  apphcation  of  scien- 
tific knowledge.  Upon  the  adequacy  of  guid- 
ance for  growth  of  this  knowledge  and  its  use 
wiU  depend  the  possibdities  for  securing  new 
data  needed  for  adjustment  or  for  creative 
activity,  as  also  the  formulating  of  an  ade- 
quate program  through  which  scientific  infor- 
mation may  be  interpreted  and  so  placed  as  to 
make  possible  engineering  or  economic  or  social 
apphcation.  Up  to  the  present  time,  in  gen- 
eral, relation  among  these  three  phases  of 
development  of  science  has  been  allowed  to 
proceed  in  accordance  with  interests  of  the 
agencies  concerned.  Exceptions  to  this  pro- 
cediu-e  are  found  in  the  industries  where  re- 
search is  developed  for  the  specific  purposes  of 
application,  and  in  some  measure  in  educa- 
tional institutions  where  interpretation  of  the 
contribution  of  science  constitutes  a  primary 
function.  Recent  activities,  especially  in  the 
field  of  adult  education  and  through  the  public 
press,  have  tended  to  give  relatively  high  value 
to  the  interpretation  aspect  of  development  in 
science. 

Any  long-range  planning  program  of  local, 
national,  or  international  scope  will  naturally 
put  definite  stress  upon  advance  of  fundamental 
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research  as  a  means  of  contributing  toward 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  mankind. 
So  important  is  tliis  idea  that  its  consideration 
should  be  emphasized  regardless  of  the  specific 
means  for  carrj-ing  out  such  a  program,  whether 
by  private  institutions  or  through  pubhc 
support. 

It  is  also  important  that  in  any  program  of 
planning  consideration  be  given  to  the  extent 
of  interpretation  or  of  educational  effort 
devoted  to  making  clear  the  significance  of 
science  and  research. 

It  is  essential  also  that  a  national  planning 
program  give  attention  to  study  of  the  actual 
application  values  deriving  from  research  in 
its  various  forms.  Organization  of  means  by 
which  results  of  science  alread\'  available  or 
arising  tlirough  new  discoveries  could  come 
into  human  use  may  mean  an  enormous  con- 
tribution to  betterment  of  conditions  for  life. 
Organized  effort  for  such  stud}'  n\a.y  well  arise 
through  support  of  the  Government,  as  well  as 
naturally  through  all  private  institutions  con- 
cerned with  such  activities. 

As  a  part  of  the  idea  of  maintenance  of  bal- 
ance in  development  of  science  through  re- 
search activities  it  is  essential  that  attention 
be  given  to  the  manner  of  development  and  use 
of  new  materials,  principles,  conditions,  or 
relations  such  as  may  be  discovered  by  scien- 
tific effort.  The  present  wide-spread  interest 
in  what  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  disturb- 
ing influence  of  scientific  discovery  is  an  indica- 
tion that  attention  should  bo  given  to  control 
of  the  new  instruments  and  ideas  as  they 
appear,  whether  this  be  in  the  field  of  the  phj's- 
ical  sciences  or  in  the  region  of  scientific  dis- 
cussion or  economic  and  political  ideas. 

The  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest  would  ulti- 
mately care  for  new  materials  and  new  ideas. 
But  our  knowledge  of  evolutionary  processes 
over  the  ages  indicates  clearly  that  intelligent 
grouping  or  cooperation  or  guidance,  without 
the  necessity  of  absolute  restraint,  may  bring 
about  relatively  favorable  conditions  and  in  a 
shorter  time  than  is  possible  through  influence 
of  the  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest  or  the  fight 
for  existence.  It  is  a  part  of  the  responsibility 
of  an  intelligent  people  to  consider  values  which 
it  creates  and  their  relation  to  other  values. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  long-range  planning 
activity  can  perform  a  more  important  service 
than  that  which  may  be  contributed  through 


study  of  possible  situations  in  this  field. 
Further  study  of  all  programs  relating  to  pro- 
tection given  by  patents  may  aid  in  discussion 
of  tliis  question. 

In  connection  with  examination  of  this  prob- 
lem it  is  impotrant  to  note  that  science  is 
international  in  its  scope.  No  planning  pro- 
gram can  be  efTectivo  which  neglects  con- 
sideration of  this  situation.  There  are  many 
fields  of  science  sucli,  for  example,  as  geology, 
oceanography,  and  meteorology,  in  which 
international  cooperation  is  essential  for  ad- 
vance. Consideration  of  this  situation  is  also 
important  in  the  study  of  a  balanced  program 
for  use  of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  most 
favorable  ways. 

5.  Relation  of  Science  to  Education  in  a 
National  Planning  Program 

Although  relation  of  science  to  education 
will  probably  be  stressed  in  consideration  of 
activities  in  the  field  of  the  social  sciences  or 
education,  it  may  be  important  to  emphasize 
certain  aspects  of  this  relationship  under  the 
discussion  of  the  role  of  science  as  such. 
Modern  thought  has  tended  toward  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  that  science  is  one  of  the 
most  important  ways  of  expression  for  creative 
thought  or  activity.  Actually  science  is  more 
largely  discoverer  and  interpreter,  and  only 
in  part  concerned  with  creative  interests. 
Constructive  or  creative  thought  or  activities 
may  be  shown  more  largely  through  the  arts 
and  engineering,  and  yet  it  is  not  possible  to 
avoid  recognition  of  the  idea  of  creative  work 
as  connected  with  the  development  of  scien- 
tific thought.  Without  pressing  to  a  conclu- 
sion the  question  of  relation  of  science  to 
creative  work,  it  is  important  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  science  stands  specifically  for 
search  after  facts  and  principles  and  for  the 
necessity  of  judgments  based  upon  realities 
considered  by  logical  processes. 

The  idea  of  inquiry  and  research,  dominant 
in  the  field  of  science,  has  extended  itself  with 
increasing  emphasis  into  all  subjects  and  in- 
terests represented  in  everyday  life.  Through 
its  relation  to  present-day  thought  science  has 
certainly  exerted  a  very  important  influence 
concerning  the  need  for  facts  and  for  recog- 
nition of  realities  as  the  basis  for  judgment. 
If  this  principle  could  be  extended  widely  into 
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education,  the  influence  would  be  very  great. 
Especially  important  might  it  be  in  the  effect 
upon  citizenship  as  defined  in  the  form  of 
democratic  government  under  which  we  hve. 
If  in  any  program  of  national  planning  con- 
sideration is  given  to  continuing  development 
of  the  ideas  upon  which  the  present  form  of 
government  rests,  the  scientific  attitude  toward 
Ivnowledge  and  toward  life  should  be  em- 
phasized as  a  part  of  the  educational  system. 

6.  The  Role  of  Special  Fields  in  Science  as 
Related  to  National  Planning 

In  considering  the  role  of  science  with  rela- 
tion to  a  national  plan,  it  is  assumed  that 
there  is  recognition  of  distinct  difference  be- 
tween judgments  in  planning  activities  looking 
a  considerable  distance  into  the  future  as  con- 
trasted with  decisions  often  made  in  business 
or  governmental  operations  where  it  is  not 
possible  to  secure  complete  data.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  idea  of  planning  involves  con- 
sideration of  those  fundamental  features  which 
may  have  importance  in  the  longer  look 
ahead. 

The  judgment  of  science  would  be  distinctly 
unfavorable  to  the  basing  of  plans  for  the 
future  upon  materials  imperfectly  understood, 
or  upon  information  which  cannot  be  given 
adequate  statement.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  be  unwise  to  develop  great  projects  on 
the  basis  of  specific  data  merely  because  they 
have  long  been  accepted,  when  there  is  evi- 
dence that  wholly  new  points  of  view  may  be 
developed  by  research.  Considering  the  sub- 
ject of  planning  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
role  of  various  subjects  in  science  has  been 
examined  in  the  Hght  of  developments  which 
may  be  expected  to  take  place. 

Mathematics 

Although  the  role  of  mathematics  as  related 
to  planning  .does  not  need  discussion,  it  is  un- 
portant  to  consider  the  state  of  development  of 
this  subject.  The  situation  can  best  be  de- 
fined by  quotation  from  a  memorandum  by 
Arthur  B.  Coble,  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  and  of  the  conmiittee  to  which  study 
of  this  problem  was  referred.  This  statement 
reads  as  follows: 

During  the  last  half  century  pure  mathematics  in 
America  has  reached  a  position  comparable  to  that  in 


any  European  country.  This  growth  has  been  steady 
and  well  maintained.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect 
it  to  continue  and  no  reason  at  present  to  stimulate  it 
to  increased  activity.  We  now  have  the  leadership  to 
develop  as  large  a  number  of  well-trained  mathemati- 
cians as  the  country  is  likely  to  need.  Of  these  we  may 
expect  a  reasonable  proportion  to  become  really  expert 
in  advancing  the  bounds  of  the  pure  science,  and  in 
satisfying  the  demands  of  other  sciences. 

As  knowledge  in  any  field  of  thought  tends  to  become 
more  exact,  so  also  does  it  tend  to  seek  expression  in 
mathematical,  or  at  least  in  statistical,  terms.  Thus 
we  must  expect  to  find  an  increasing  use  of  mathemati- 
cal terminology,  of  the  mathematical  formulation  of 
ideas,  and  eventually  of  mathematical  deduction. 
When  this  expectation  is  realized  the  necessity  for 
broader  and  sounder  training  in  mathematics  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  will  become  urgent.  There  is 
particular  need  both  for  more  expert  instruction  in,  and 
for  revaluation  of  the  content  of,  elementary  mathe- 
matics. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  progress  of  applied 
mathematics  in  America  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of 
pure  mathematics.  There  is  present  need  for  a  well- 
supported  journal  in  this  field  to  serve  as  a  concentra- 
tion point  for  a  number  of  interests  which  at  present  are 
too  scattered  to  become  potent.  Such  a  medium  would 
facilitate  the  interaction  between  pure  and  applied 
mathematics  and  would  stimulate  the  growth  of  an 
American  school  of  applied  mathematicians.  Achieve- 
ment in  this  field  would  seem  to  be  a  quite  normal  ex- 
pression of  American  genius. 

Ever}'  general  scientific  program  should  make  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  weU-ordered  progress  in  pure 
and  applied  mathematical  research  and  instruction. 
This  is  particularly  necessary  because  the  science  itself 
has  little  popular  appeal  and  must  make  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  welfare  through  the  medium  of  other 
sciences. 

With  the  certainty  of  greatly  increased  use 
of  mathematics  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways 
in  every  field  of  science,  and  especially  in  ap- 
pUcation  of  science  through  engineering  and  in 
the  field  of  economics,  there  could  be  no  greater 
contribution  toward  assm-ance  of  accuracy  and 
toward  constructive  development  in  planning 
than  would  be  found  in  guaranteeing  the  best 
development  of  mathematics  and  its  applica- 
tion. 

Physics  and  Chemistry 

"VMiile  physics  and  chemistry  commonly  oc- 
cupy independent  fields,  these  two  phases  of 
science  may  be  considered  together  as  represent- 
ing broadly  the  physical  basis  of  the  world  and 
of  life.  Advances  have  proceeded  so  rapidly 
in  recent  years  that  in  many  instances  there 
has  been  almost  complete  reorganization  of 
large  divisions  of  these  subjects  within  a  dec- 
ade.    In  a  great  variety  of  planning  activities 
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both  physics  and  chemistry  represent  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
program  is  built. 

In  the  present  emergency  a  large  percentage 
of  special  activities  developed  are  either  physi- 
cal or  chemical,  or  illustrate  both  subjects. 
The  great  power  projects  involve  not  only  en- 
gineering but  new  aspects  of  physical  applica- 
tion. The  production  of  synthetic  ammonia 
and  nitrates  wliich  may  make  this  country  in- 
dependent of  Chile  for  saltpetre  is  related  to  a 
great  engineering  project.  Problems  of  land 
use,  so  far  as  they  concern  soils,  involve  chem- 
istry and  physics  to  an  extent  which  we  have 
only  recently  come  to  appreciate. 

The  number  of  industries  which  are  largely 
founded  upon  chemical  processes  is  so  great 
that  the  list  would  cover  many  pages.  The 
rate  of  change  in  these  acti'snties,  not  only  in 
development  of  technique  but  in  appreciation 
of  the  underlying  principles,  is  so  rapid  that  a 
student  leaving  college  educated  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  up  to  the  time  of  his  grad- 
uation may  find  difTiculty  in  proceeding  with 
the  practical  application  in  an  industrial  labora- 
tory. Development  of  such  industries  as  that 
related  to  the  production  of  rayon,  or  modern 
methods  for  production  of  high-grade  paper 
pulp  illustrate  processes  which  have  attained 
importance  in  the  life  of  the  people  and  show 
very  rapid  change  from  year  to  j^ear. 

Production  of  new  materials  by  synthetic 
processes,  such  as  camphor  and  synthetic  am- 
monia, means  a  readjustment  to  the  problem 
of  production  which  requires  careful  handling 
in  business  and  in  international  trade. 

The  contribution  of  chemistry  as  an  aid  to 
the  agriculturist  in  soil  fertilization,  eradication 
of  pests,  and  in  connection  with  the  biological 
study  of  the  whole  problem  of  crop  production 
represents  a  new  era  in  cultivation  of  crops. 

The  aid  of  chemistry  in  study  of  life  pro- 
cesses, including  the  nature  and  method  of 
operation  of  the  constituents  of  living  organ- 
isms, represents  one  of  the  greatest  advances 
of  modern  times.  So  in  other  directions  the 
contribution  to  the  possibilities  of  medical 
treatment,  either  by  introduction  of  substances 
into  the  intestinal  tract,  or  by  injection  of 
substances  such  as  insulin,  or  by  isolation  of 
important  elements  such  as  the  vitamins,  means 
enormous  advance  from  conditions  of  the  last 
century. 


Perhaps  the  most  important  suggestion  that 
can  be  made  regarding  the  role  of  physics  and 
chemistry  in  national  planning  is  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  take  up  any  great  project  in 
the  field  of  engineering,  power,  agriculture, 
food,  or  oven  the  study  of  biology  in  its  appli- 
cation to  medicine  and  the  normal  processes 
in  the  human  being,  without  calling  into  con- 
sultation leading  experts  in  these  fields. 

In  connection  with  discussion  of  these  sub- 
jects it  is  important  to  emphasize  again  the 
fact  that,  with  the  rapid  advance  which  has 
been  made,  and  which  may  be  predicted  for 
the  future,  it  is  important  to  look  into  any 
great  planning  project  through  the  eyes  of 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  develop- 
ments wliich  are  hkely  to  produce  great  changes 
within  years  or  decades. 

Illustration  of  the  type  of  change  which  may 
take  place  in  a  great  program  through  applica- 
tion of  both  physics  and  chemistry  is  found  in 
examination  of  the  historj'  of  the  oil  industry 
in  America  for  the  past  25  years.  We  note  on 
one  hand  the  enormous  change  in  the  nature 
and  use  of  the  products  from  the  oil  fields 
through  the  advances  of  chemistry.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  appreciates  the  significance  of 
advance  in  location  and  recovery  of  oil  through 
application  of  combined  contributions  from 
research  in  geology  and  physics. 

While  it  is  not  always  possible  to  predict  the 
direction  in  which  contribution  of  science  may 
turn  in  the  field  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
tliere  may  be  no  doubt  that  all  planning  opera- 
tions in  any  way  related  to  physics  or  chemistry 
should  be  examined  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  who  are  most  fully  acquainted  with  the 
fundamental  aspects  of  these  subjects,  as  they 
may  touch  great  programs  in  the  fields  of 
engineering  and  economics. 

Astronomy 

The  contributions  of  astronomy  have  had 
exceptional  value  from  the  earhest  known  pe- 
riods of  history.  Heavenly  bodies  have  fur- 
nished the  chart  and  the  means  of  guidance 
for  travelers  in  space  moving  over  the  earth's 
surface,  and  have  also  given  us  milestones  for 
the  journey  of  mankind  through  time.  In 
another  direction  the  materials  of  astronomy 
have  contributed  in  an  extremely  important 
manner  to  the  deepening  of  thought,  and  have 
stimulated  spiritual  life  through  the  ages. 
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The  fact  that  interest  of  man  in  the  heavenly 
bodies  has  tended  to  develop  a  shroud  of  mys- 
tery over  everything  that  touches  the  outside 
world  of  space  should  not  deceive  us  into 
assuming  that  elements  of  reality  have  been 
absent  from  human  conceptions  of  the  heavens 
and  what  they  contain.  There  should  be  no 
doubt  that  the  influence  of  astronomy,  even  in 
its  more  fundamental  aspects,  has  been  ex- 
tremely important  upon  the  development  of 
human  thought  in  many  fields  including  even 
what  we  call  the  practical  features  of  everyday 
life. 

At  the  present  time  interest  concerning  what 
lies  in  the  outside  world  of  space  tends,  not 
less  than  in  earlier  ages,  to  develop  appreciation 
of  the  vastness  and  orderliness  of  the  universe. 

From  another  point  of  view  certain  aspects 
of  astronomical  research  are  considered  by 
some  to  have  significance  relative  to  practical 
planning  problems  as  they  touch  the  history 
and  changes  of  chmate  on  the  earth.  Should 
the  investigations  of  certain  astronomers  and 
physicists  make  it  clear  that  the  earth's  intake 
of  energy  from  the  sun  varies  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  produce  difference  in  climatic  states,  an 
extremely  important  contribution  would  be 
made. 

While  a  national  planning  program  may  not 
concern  itself  specifically  with  problems  in  the 
field  of  astronomy,  it  is  essential  that  in  any 
forward-looldng  plan  there  be  continuing  con- 
sideration and  intensive  investigation  on  the 
greater  questions  of  astronomical  research. 
Such  support  may  touch  what  we  consider  the 
essentials  for  maintenance  and  normal  develop- 
ment of  life.  It  would  also  concern  those  fields 
of  thought  which  influence  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  aspects  of  Hfe  wliich  are,  after  all,  the 
basic  elements  in  human  living. 

Meteorology 

Determination  of  nature  and  extent  of 
changes  in  temperature,  cUmate,  and  weather 
over  the  earth  at  varying  latitudes  and  through 
time  represents  one  of  the  most  interesting 
possibiUties  related  to  a  planning  program. 
Developments  of  weather  prediction  in  recent 
years  have  been  among  the  most  important 
contributions  of  science.  Thus  far  forecasting 
has  been  limited  to  short  periods.  In  various 
fields  of  science  there  is  under  consideration 
the  possibflity  of  longer  range  in  prediction 
involving  weeks,  months,  or  years. 


Advance  in  weather  prediction  has  in  part 
been  based  upon  purely  geographical  changes 
observed  in  temperature,  humidity,  and  other 
details  of  atmospheric  condition.  But  out  of 
the  most  fundamental  aspects  of  science  there 
has  come,  in  considerable  part  through  the 
work  of  Dr.  V.  Bjerknes,  of  Norway,  the  theo- 
retical studies  on  circulation  of  water  and  air 
wliich  have  brought  a  new  point  of  view  regard- 
ing the  conditions  of  our  environment.  They 
have  also  brought  methods  of  application  of 
these  ideas  which  have  largely  revolutionized 
our  understanding  of  weather  changes.  Devel- 
oping out  of  theoretical  studies  in  the  field  of 
mathematics,  and  then  in  mathematics  and 
physics,  and  finaUy  out  of  application  of  the 
results  to  discussion  of  physical  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere,  quiet,  persistent,  inteUectual 
inquiry,  and  scientific  vision  have  made  a  great 
contribution  to  understanding  of  our  physical 
surroundings.  There  has  been  no  more  im- 
portant addition  to  knowledge  in  the  planning 
sense  than  what  has  grown  out  of  these  investi- 
gations and  their  appUcation. 

In  any  long-range  planning  program  it  is 
important  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  general  problem  of 
meteorology,  and  also  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  those  theoretical,  mathematical,  phj'si- 
cal,  and  in  some  measure  geographical,  condi- 
tions upon  wliich  further  advances  in  knowl- 
edge will  be  based.  It  is  also  important  that 
support  be  given  to  such  weU-founded  studies 
as  have  bearing  upon  the  larger  program  of 
long-range  prediction.  In  study  of  these  ques- 
tions it  is  important  again  to  recognize  that 
progress  can  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  fundamental  researches  and  tlirough  use 
of  elements  obtained  from  the  whole  world. 
Without  international  cooperation  advance  is 
almost  impossible.  Incidentally,  the  common 
interests  of  various  countries  in  study  of 
meteorological  and  oceanographical  problems 
have  brought  about  cooperation,  the  develop- 
ment of  mutual  interests,  and  international 
friendsliips. 

Biology  and  Agriculture 

In  spite  of  the  almost  infinite  complication  of 
elements  involved  in  life  processes,  modem  de- 
velopments in  biology  have  equalled  if  not 
exceeded  in  importance  those  in  physics,  chem- 
istry, astronomy,  and  mathematics.  Recent 
advances  made  possible  by  the  microscope,  the 
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techniques  of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  the 
contribution  of  new  theories  or  modes  of  inter- 
pretation such  as  that  presented  by  the  general 
law  of  evolution,  have  permitted  us  to  look 
into  a  wholly  new  world  of  life.  Relations  of 
life  phenomena  to  behavior  like  those  repre- 
sented in  studies  of  endocrine  glands,  hormones, 
and  other  controlling  or  stimulating  agents 
have  furnished  a  new  view  of  Ufe  processes. 

Ai)plication  of  the  fundamental  principles 
derived  from  studies  in  structure,  physiology, 
and  genetics  to  problems  of  agriculture  and 
medicine  has  brought  practically  a  new  agri- 
culture, a  new  medicine,  and  a  new  approach 
to  the  study  of  normal  processes  of  life. 

In  agriculture  there  is  practically  no  phase 
of  the  entire  field  which  does  not  now  rest  upon 
basic  biological  knowledge,  or  upon  biology 
coupled  with  physics,  chemistry,  meteorology, 
or  other  fundamental  scientific  subjects.  But 
it  is  probable  that  in  this  field  application  of 
results  has  not  in  all  areas  kept  pace  with  dis- 
coveries. Materials  accumulated  have  often 
remained  merely  as  facts  without  application. 
The  commendable  efforts  of  Government  and  of 
private  institutions  to  bring  biological  science 
into  practical  use  have  gone  far  to  facilitate 
advance  in  use  of  scientific  data.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  any  future  planning  program 
must  involve  consideration  of  aspects  of  edu- 
cation which  not  only  give  us  further  develop- 
ment of  biological  science  but  may  also  bring 
better  appreciation  of  its  values  in  the  affairs 
of  everyday  life.  This  means  extension  of 
education  and  also  smiplification  of  the  mate- 
rials which  enter  into  the  educational  program. 

At  the  moment  there  seems  a  tendency  to 
assume  that  because  research  has  been  taken 
up  in  certain  fields  of  agricultural  application, 
and  is  recognized  as  important,  therefore  the 
problems  are  solved.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
many  instances  we  have  hardly  reached  the 
stage  at  which  inadequacies  of  our  machinery 
have  become  apparent. 

The  results  of  agricultural  overproduction 
have  in  some  measure  tended  to  lessen  the 
pressure  to  place  this  and  related  subjects  on 
the  most  satisfactory  basis.  Possibly  the 
present  situation  teaches  us  the  need  for  having 
considerable  range  in  the  types  of  control  over 
the  processes  of  agriculture.  We  realize  now 
that  this  control  should  relate  not  merely  to 
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quantity,  but  also  to  variation  in  kind  and  in 
quality  of  product,  so  that  application  of 
science  to  agriculture  in  the  future  may  in- 
crease the  opportunities  and  the  requirement 
of  personnel. 

In  the  field  of  animal  biology  the  problems 
have  proved  even  more  complicated  and  more 
difficult  than  in  study  of  plant  life.  The  ele- 
ment of  behavior,  resting  as  it  does  upon 
nervous  organization,  physiology,  and  intricate 
patterns  of  httle-known  relations,  has  opened  a 
field  of  study  so  significant  that  we  are  hardly 
able  as  yet  to  appreciate  its  ultimate  value. 
In  last  analysis  application  of  results  from  these 
behavior  studies  to  man  himself  may  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  goals.  It  has  become  clear 
that  instead  of  knowing  man  fully,  we  are  only 
beginning  to  vmderstand  his  basic  nature  and 
his  capacities. 

With  special  reference  to  significance  of  these 
subjects  of  plant  and  animal  biology  in  plan- 
ning studies,  it  is  important,  as  in  other  subjects, 
to  emphasize  particularly  the  fact  that  we  only 
begin  now  to  understand  the  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  life  processes.  Study  of  the  methods 
by  which  recent  advances  have  been  made 
leads  one  to  accept  the  view  that  there  is  before 
us  an  enormous  field  of  opportunity  for  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  in  nearly  every  subject 
imder  discussion.  It  is  probably  not  too  much 
to  say  that  a  vast  bulk  of  knowledge  to  be 
obtained  lies  just  beyond  the  field  of  the  known, 
but  may  be  secured  m  large  part  by  careful 
development  of  methods  of  research  now  in  use. 

Biology  and  Land  Use 

Recent  extensive  and  intensive  studies  on 
the  general  problem  of  land  use  have  been 
intimately  related  to  many  aspects  of  biological 
research,  but  have  involved  also  a  wide  variety 
of  problems  ranging  through  physics,  chemistry, 
geology,  meteorology,  climatology,  and  even 
certain  subjects  having  intimate  relation  to 
astronomical  research.  The  biological  aspect 
of  land-use  research  involves  the  relations  of 
animals  and  plants  to  their  environment, 
which  is  in  turn  only  a  form  of  statement  re- 
garding processes  of  evolution  through  wldch 
existing  situations  have  developed.  We  reaUze 
that  variations  of  land  types,  and  of  the  plant 
crops  and  animals  wliich  live  upon  them,  can 
be  understood  only  if  we  have  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  range  of  biological  variation  and 
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the  story  of  geological  evolution  with  relation 
to  the  life  world. 

From  another  point  of  view  it  is  important 
to  realize  that  the  problem  of  land  use  requires 
for  its  solution  on  one  side  an  intimate  study 
of  geological  processes  as  they  determine  land 
forms  and  land  structure.  In  another  direc- 
tion the  nature  and  development  of  land  use  is 
dependent  upon  cUmatic  and  meteorological 
conditions.  The  geological  phase  of  the  land 
problem  viewed  as  a  question  in  planning  must 
be  interpreted  to  some  extent  in  terms  of  fun- 
damental geological  phenomena  such  as  those 
which  control  the  forming  of  the  Mississippi 
Delta,  or  such  as  are  expressed  in  erosion  proc- 
esses compUcating  the  problem  of  water  storage 
behind  the  Boulder  Dam. 

The  meteorological  and  climatic  aspects  of 
land  use  are  again  dependent  upon  the  study 
of  basic  phenomena  which  require  for  their 
interpretation  understanding  of  the  almost 
infinitely  difficult  questions  arising  out  of 
study  of  dynamics  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
little  understood  basic  factors  wliich  have  to 
do  with  climatic  changes.  '  We  have  also  still 
to  learn  whether  climatic  variation  relates  it- 
self to  influences  arising  outside  the  earth. 

It  is  assumed  that  consideration  of  a  national 
plan  will  ultimately  find  necessity  for  study  of 
the  land-use  program  in  its  broader  phases. 
Much  of  what  needs  to  be  done  concerns  organ- 
ization and  administration,  which  will  in  part 
be  guided  by  principles  outside  the  field  of  the 
natural  sciences.  Among  other  factors  it  will 
be  recognized  that  land  use  does  not  relate 
solely  to  the  nature  of  the  land  and  what  grows 
on  it,  or  the  location  according  to  latitude,  or 
chmate.  It  involves  also  practical  human  con- 
ditions concerning  maintenance  of  life,  and 
with  them  recognition  of  the  desires,  purposes, 
and  ideals  of  the  people  involved. 

So  far  as  the  role  of  science  is  concerned,  it 
is  important  to  note  that  the  carrying  out  of 
any  important  land-use  program  will  involve 
intensive  research  in  many  fields  of  science  in 
which  we  recognize  the  need  for  much  knowl- 
edge not  yet  available.  It  wiU  also  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  a  correlation  of  the  results 
from  various  widely  separated  research  fields, 
such  as  those  involving  biological  process,  cli- 
matic change,  ecological  relations,  and  evolu- 
tionary liistory  and  adaptation  of  fife  forms. 
The  problem  presents  an  extremely  interesting 


challenge.  But  the  fact  that  effort  is  made  to 
organize  the  details  in  a  program  does  not 
mean  that  the  results  will  be  available  imme- 
diately Among  the  great  needs  will  be  the 
planning  of  research  of  the  most  fundamental 
type  in  the  fields  involved,  and  the  securing  of 
cooperation  between  investigators  in  these 
critical  regions  of  study. 

Biology  and  Medicine 

The  spur  of  demand  arising  out  of  human 
suffering  has  through  the  ages  held  attention 
continuously  upon  the  basic  problems  of  medi- 
cine. The  greatest  advances  in  this  field 
have  come  in  recent  centuries,  and  perhaps  one 
should  say  within  the  last  few  decades.  Be- 
ginning with  bettered  knowledge  of  the  human 
body  and  its  functioning  presented  in  anatomy 
and  physiology,  modern  science  has  brought 
to  medicine  a  wealth  of  information  from  every 
field  of  science  as  represented  through  biology. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  make  comparisons,  it 
may  be  that  medicine  stands  today  as  the  best 
organized  and  most  effective  of  all  disciplines 
resting  upon  science. 

Among  the  great  questions  faced  in  study  of  a 
national  plan  one  must  recognize  consideration 
of  medical  aid  as  among  the  most  significant. 
The  requirements  should  not  be  looked  upon 
as  wholly  concerning  curative  measures.  The 
tendency  of  modern  medicine  and  science  looks 
rather  to  preventive  medicine.  In  a  sense  we 
shift  from  study  of  the  pathological  to  require- 
ments for  maintenance  of  normal  conditions. 

No  better  statement  of  this  problem  can  be 
made  than  is  presented  by  Dr.  William  H. 
HoweU,  a  distinguished  physiologist  and  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy,  who  has  studied 
this  problem  as  chairman  of  the  division  of 
medicine  of  the  National  Research  Council  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Research  CouncU.  Dr. 
Howell's  statement  follows: 

The  future  developments  of  medicine,  so  far  as  they 
may  be  directed  intelligently  by  foresight  and  deliber- 
ate planning,  are  more  evident  on  the  preventive  than 
on  the  curative  side.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  cause  and  treatment  of 
human  diseases  is  far  from  being  complete.  The  only 
rational  hope  that  we  can  entertain  of  making  this 
knowledge  more  satisfactory  lies  in  the  encouragement 
of  further  research.  Anything  that  can  be  done  to 
increase  the  facilities  for  medical  research  will  unques- 
tionably contribute  to  the  advancement  of  medicine, 
yet  everyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  subject  is  aware 
t-hat  greater  progress  is  frequently  made  by  indirect 
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rather  than  by  direct  methods  of  approach.  In  such 
matters  definite  planning  for  concrete  ends  may  bring 
only  negative  results.  Experience  teaches  us  that  the 
wise  procedure  is  to  make  provision  for  the  widest 
possible  encouragement  of  fundamental  research,  under 
the  belief  that  in  this  way  no  really  significant  and 
profitable  line  of  development  will  be  overlooked. 

On  the  preventive  side,  however,  especially  in  the 
great  field  of  public  health,  we  possess  now  much 
knowledge  that  is  applicable  to  the  relief  of  human 
suffering  but  which  is  not  being  used  in  the  most 
effective  way.  In  this  field  intelligent  planning  is 
feasible,  and  there  is  practical  certainty  that  immense 
good  will  result  as  regards  improvement  in  the  health, 
vitality,  and  efficiency  of  the  people,  and  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  economic  burden  due  to  illness.  The  public 
health  work  that  comes  closest  to  the  great  bulk  of  our 
people  is  that  of  the  county  health  units.  These  units 
safeguard  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  rural 
districts  and  small  towns.  Their  activities  take  various 
forms,  such  as  protection  against  the  spread  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  the  medical,  surgical,  and  obstetrical 
care  of  those  who  cannot  afford  the  services  of  a 
private  physician,  the  discovery  and  eradication  of 
insanitary  conditions,  the  diagnosis  of  physical  and 
mental  ailments  and  provision  for  their  treatment,  the 
dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  personal  and  public 
hygiene  in  the  homes  and  especially  in  the  school,  the 
isolation  and  care  of  the  tuberculous  poor,  and  so  on. 
In  some  of  the  more  prosperous  parts  of  the  country 
these  health  units  are  well  organized  and  well  sup- 
ported, but  in  many  regions  the  population  is  too  poor 
or  too  ill  informed  to  make  full  use  of  this  means  of 
protection.  They  need  both  instruction  and  financial 
assistance.  Some  of  the  private  foundations,  and  the 
Federal  Public  Health  Service  as  well,  have  made  system- 
atic efforts  from  time  to  time  to  educate  backward 
communities  to  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing such  local  health  units,  but  the  field  is  so  large 
and  is  so  vitally  important  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  that  it  would  seem  to  be  desirable 
for  the  Government  to  take  cognizance  of  the  oppor- 
tunity and  to  develop  in  a  large  way  plans  for  the 
adequate  support  of  a  Nation-wide  system  of  county 
health  units.  As  these  units  are  now  organized  or  may 
be  organized  they  do  not  infringe  upon  the  traditional 
rights  of  the  private  practitioner  and  do  not  involve 
the  troublesome  question  of  State  medicine.  This 
latter  problem  has  been  discussed  in  detail  by  the  na- 
tional committee  on  the  cost  of  medical  care.  Its 
recommendations  in  regard  to  lines  of  future  develop- 
ment go  as  far,  perhaps,  in  this  direction  as  is  possible 
at  present  in  view  of  the  generally  antagonistic  attitude 
of  the  medical  profession. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  a  valuable 
statement  by  Dr.  Herbert  M.  Evans,  a  member 
of  the  National  Academy,  who  has  interested 
himself  in  this  problem.  A  part  of  the  state- 
ment from  Dr.  Evans'  paper  is  represented  in 
the  following  quotation: 

What  is  not  generally  understood  is  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  health  and  disease  is  often  not  clearly 


marked,  but  that  one  condition  gradually  "grades" 
into  the  other.  The  slight  derangement  of  a  physio- 
chemical  mechanism  like  that  of  sugar  control  in  the 
body  exists  for  a  comparatively  long  time  before  in- 
evitable disorder  supervenes.  The  discovery  of  insulin 
may  be  stated  to  be  the  outstanding  therapeutic 
achievement  of  our  century,  but  the  best  possible 
sermon  on  the  critical  need  for  more  biological  research 
can  be  preached  on  the  subject  of  insulin.  Although 
12  years  have  elapsed  since  this  discovery,  we  do  not 
yet  know  the  chemical  nature  of  insulin  nor  the  mech- 
anism of  ita  marvelous  control  of  carbohydrate  metab- 
olism. There  seems  little  doubt  but  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  participation  of  many  internal  secretions  in 
the  bodily  mechanism  will  be  enormously  extended  by 
future  research  and,  in  particular,  that  these  researches 
will  confer  upon  us  the  power  to  improve  normal  life, 
that  is,  to  render  more  effective  enormous  numbers  of 
individuals  not  afflicted  by  outspoken  diseases.  It  is 
an  amazing  thing  that  the  medical  research  institutions 
of  the  world  have  paid  relatively  little  attention  to 
such  studies,  most  of  them  being  still  concerned 
predominantly  with  bacteriology  and  still  in  the  epoch 
of  Pasteur  and  Koch. 

The  heights  to  which  mankind  may  thus  climb  in 
control  over  its  own  destinies  and  capacities  are 
certainly  great  even  if  at  present  only  vaguely  known. 
No  conceivable  "sinking  fund"  will  create  future 
dividends  in  human  welfare  comparable  to  a  reasonably 
liberal  provision  for  steadily  continued  scientific 
research. 

In  considering  that  forward  look  involved  in 
a  national  planning  program  it  \vill  be  im- 
portant, as  in  discussion  of  the  role  of  other 
sciences,  to  recognize  the  continuing  need  for 
intensive  study  of  the  most  fundamental  ques- 
tions relating  to  biologj'  as  they  may  be  re- 
quired in  medicine.  It  is  essential  also  that 
any  broad  plan  include  the  relation  of  medicine 
to  the  education  of  tlie  people  up  to  such  a 
stage  as  will  permit  the  highest  use  of  data 
derived  from  medicine. 

It  is  essential,  further,  that  problems  of 
medicine  be  considered  in  relation  to  pubhc 
health  administration,  and  that  means  be 
devised  by  wliich  the  contribution  of  science 
and  of  medicine  as  an  art  be  fitted  into  an 
administrative  program  wliich  will  bring  the 
benefits  of  the  most  advanced  knowledge  for 
aid  in  maintenance  of  health  for  the  people  as 
a  whole. 

Earth  Sciences 

Contribution  of  the  earth  sciences  to  scien- 
tific knowledge  represents  on  the  one  hand  all 
that  We  know  regarding  natural  resources  de- 
rived from  the  inorganic  earth  and,  from 
another   side,    it   furnishes    the   most   funda- 
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mental  and  perhaps  most  significant  aspect  of 
historical  science.  From  another  angle  of 
vision  the  earth  sciences  give  us  one  of  the  most 
interesting  illustrations  of  need  for  cooperative 
study  representing  the  whole  earth.  From  one 
country  alone  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  an 
adequate  account  of  the  history  of  the  earth, 
or  its  structure. 

Closely  related  to  geology  in  the  limited 
sense  is  the  record  of  hfe  seen  in  paleontology 
and  e.xtending  upward  into  early  human 
history  as  represented  by  archeology.  From 
another  point  of  view  geography  represents  the 
distribution  of  features  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  According  to  point  of  view,  geography 
may  be  absorbed  in  part  into  geology,  or  some 
of  its  critical  features  may  be  included  in  the 
field  of  social  and  governmental  problems. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  earth  have 
drawn  attention  of  humankind  from  the 
dawn  of  history.  The  effort  to  develop  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  discovery  and 
extraction  of  mineral  products  has  in  recent 
years  attracted  interest  of  geologists,  paleon- 
tologists, geographers,  physicists,  chemists, 
and  engineers.  The  purely  commercial  enter- 
prise set  up  for  profit  may  extend  itself  on  the 
one  hand  into  a  paleontological  study  involv- 
ing evolution  of  species  of  the  horse  or  various 
types  of  mollusks,  or  in  another  direction  it 
may  concern  itself  with  physical  data  regarding 
the  innermost  regions  of  the  earth.  Knowledge 
derived  from  these  basic  scientific  studies  has 
increased  greatly  our  acquaintance  with  ma- 
terials available  within  the  earth,  of  the  means 
by  which  they  have  been  accumulated,  and  of 
the  ways  by  which  we  may  take  up  e.xploitation 
of  such  deposits. 

Consideration  of  the  problem  of  mineral  re- 
sources has  been  discussed  by  Dr.  C.  K.  Leith, 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  and  of  the 
committee  charged  with  the  preparation  of  this 
report,  and  the  following  extract  from  Dr. 
Leith's  memorandum  presents  an  important 
point  of  view: 

The  problem  of  intelligent  use  of  mineral  resources  is 
illustrative  of  the  kind  of  contribution  geologic  science 
can  make  to  national  planning.  A  geologist  studies 
the  origin  of  mineral  resources  and  their  stratigraphic 
and  geologic  distribution.  He  knows  the  present  and 
potential  resource  of  each  mineral  for  each  country  and 
for  each  locality.  He  knows  better  than  anyone  else 
their  irregularity  of  distribution  and  the  hmited  possi- 
bilities of  correction  of  these  irregularities  by  human 


effort.  To  him  it  is  a  scientific  reality  that  some  coun- 
tries and  some  localities  have  abundant  supplies  of  es- 
sential minerals  and  that  other  less-favored  parts  of  the 
world  do  not  have  them  and  cannot  possibly  develop 
them.  He  knows  that  mineral  supplies  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  are  complementary,  that  nations  are 
interdependent  in  regard  to  them,  that  international 
movement  of  certain  minerals  is  decreed  by  nature  and 
not  by  human  law,  that  as  regards  mineral  resources 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  equality  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity among  nations  or  equal  capacity  for  self-deter- 
mination. He  knows  what  minerals  are  possessed  in 
adequate  quantity  for  national  defense,  what  minerals 
are  lacking,  and  where  else  they  may  be  obtained.  He 
knows  the  needs  of  conservation  of  the  various  minerals. 
It  seems  too  obvious  for  argument  that  all  of  these 
facts  must  be  taken  into  account  in  framing  an  intelli- 
gent national  policy  for  the  use  and  conservation  of 
mineral  resources,  and  that  such  a  policy  should  be 
one  of  the  important  components  in  broader  national 
planning.  Nevertheless  this  simple  conclusion  is  not 
generally  recognized  by  geologists,  by  the  mineral  in- 
dustry, nor  by  the  public.  The  problem  is  approached 
piecemeal  from  the  standpoint  of  tariffs,  treaties,  taxes, 
codes,  and  many  local  State  conservation  laws.  Geo- 
logic science  has  not  only  the  opportunity,  but  the 
duty,  to  introduce  the  perspective  it  alone  can  supply, 
and  to  aid  in  national  planning  for  the  effective  and 
conservational  use  of  mineral  resources. 

One  of  the  critical  questions  in  geology  at 
the  present  time  concerns  conservation  or  the 
highest  use  of  mineral  suppUes  available  to 
mankind.  This  problem  relates  itself  inti- 
mately to  the  whole  field  of  synthetic  chemis- 
try and  artificial  production  of  new  supphes, 
if  and  when,  in  future  milleniums  the  quantity 
of  most  valuable  minerals  in  the  earth  may 
diminish  to  the  vanishing  point. 

Another  aspect  of  geological  science  which 
wiU  concern  manldnd  critically  in  the  future 
touches  significance  of  studies  on  the  forms  of 
the  land  and  characters  of  superficial  earth 
strata  in  relation  to  questions  concerning  land 
use.  Cooperation  between  the  geologist,  the 
chmatologist,  and  the  student  of  agriculture, 
is  essential  for  maintenance  of  conditions  most 
favorable  for  utilization  of  the  earth's  surface. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  one  concerned  with 
a  record  of  events,  geology,  paleontology,  and 
archaeology  present  the  most  extensive  and 
elaborate  statement  of  history  that  we  shall 
obtain  in  the  universe.  Significant  as  the  ele- 
ment of  time  appears  in  the  field  of  astronomy, 
it  is  from  the  geological  record  that  we  have 
the  fullest  evidence  and,  in  a  sense,  the  clearest 
reahty  of  time,  with  a  specific  delineation  of 
events  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  occurred. 
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Against  this  background  there  w-ill  be  projected 
the  various  aspects  of  historical  study  as  wo 
approach  the  point  at  which  historical  science 
will  take  rank  as  one  of  the  important  phases 
of  knowledge.  Attention  may  bo  called  to  the 
fact  that  planning  in  the  national  or  interna- 
tional sense,  representing  as  it  does  a  forward 
look,  will  have  increasing  justification  from  the 
evidence  of  historical  science  interpreted  at  the 
same  time  in  the  light  of  science  and  of  human 
experience. 

Strilcing  illustration  of  influence  exerted  by 
fundamental  researcli  upon  planning  is  fur- 
nished by  the  present  status  of  protection 
against  earthquake  risk.  The  result  coming 
out  of  long  and  intensive  studies  of  geological 
structure,  combined  with  investigation  of 
earthquake  vibrations  through  the  medium  of 
geology  and  physics,  is  giving  us  now  for  the 
first  time  an  understanding  of  what  actually 
takes  place  in  movements  of  the  earth's  crust. 
We  are  today  not  only  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand the  geological  structure,  and  the  history 
of  development  of  structures  in  much  of  the 
earth,  but  scismologj'  has  brought  study  of 
earth  movement  to  a  point  at  which  we  see 
the  process  in  operation.  Earth  science  has 
also  furnished  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of 
the  influence  of  geological  movements  upon 
man-made  structures.  While  it  is  not  possible 
to  eliminate  or  to  divert  crustal  movements,  it 
is  now  feasible  to  determine  the  nature  of  ac- 
tivity to  be  expected  in  a  given  region.  Through 
this  information  we  have  learned  the  nature  of 
precautions  which  must  be  taken  in  building 
construction,  and  in  the  engineering  sense  have 
developed  a  program  for  construction  which  is 
adequate  under  most  conditions. 

In  the  sense  of  planning  we  begin  now  to  see 
the  extent  of  earthquake  risk  over  wade  areas. 
We  appreciate  also  the  nature  of  the  precau- 
tions which  must  be  taken,  together  with  costs 
involved  in  guaranteeing  a  reasonable  security. 
Up  to  the  present  time  no  general  plan  con- 
cerning handling  of  these  risks  has  been  pre- 
pared for  this  countrj'.  While  the  dangers 
might  be  extremely  small  in  certain  areas, 
there  %vill  ultimately  be  advantage  in  bringing 
together  the  data  from  all  phases  of  science 
including  seismology,  geology,  and  related 
subjects  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
approximate  risks  encountered  and  to  insist 
upon   safeguards  necessary   for  all  structures 


in  pubUc  use.  Such  a  plan  worked  out  with 
care  would  ultimately  have  value  for  the  whole 
of  the  United  States. 

Anthropology,  Psychology,  and  Human  Behavior 

The  elements  of  anthropology  may  bo 
groupcil  under  the  headings  of  human  biology, 
culture,  and  language.  Psychology,  representing 
interpretation  of  states  of  mind,  along  with 
human  behavior  considered  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual  and  of  the  mass, 
brings  scientific  examination  of  man  into  the 
field  covered  by  sociology  and  government. 
It  is  diflicult  to  draw  sharp  lines  among  these 
various  subjects.  If  one  were  sure  that  mind 
separates  itself  wholly  from  the  physical  founda- 
tion or  background,  classification  would  be 
relatively  easy,  although  interpretation  of 
ex-isting  phenomena  might  be  relatively 
difficult. 

If  it  should  become  possible  to  place  the 
study  of  man,  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
phj'sical  background  and  his  mental  develop- 
ment, on  such  a  basis  that  we  could  secure  a 
clear  view  over  structure,  activities,  and 
interests  of  human  beings,  the  application  of 
anthropology  to  national  planning  would  have 
enormous  significance. 

At  the  moment,  we  are  just  beginning  to 
understand  the  underlying  phenomena  of 
human  life,  and  question  frequently  arises 
regarding  extent  to  which  data  derived  from 
the  study  of  so-called  primitive  human  types, 
or  of  human  history  broadly,  can  be  applied 
to  problems  concerning  planning  of  economic 
organization  and  other  aspects  of  human 
interests  and  occupations. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  as  studies  of  sociology 
and  government  advance,  and  as  anthropology, 
psychology,  and  human  behavior  proceed 
we  shall  find  the  overlap  widening,  and  the 
mutual  support  of  these  subjects  increasing 
in  significance. 

If  the  most  important  study  of  mankind  is 
man,  and  if  anthropology,  psychology,  and 
human  behavior  represent  application  of  scien- 
tific methods  to  these  investigations  they  should 
have  great  value  in  all  aspects  of  planning  in 
which  human  problems  are  significant.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  where  the  application 
of  arU,hropology  and  psychology  has  been 
developed,  as  in  the  contacts  with  native 
peoples   through   colonial   poHcy    of    England 
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and  Holland,  the  relation  has  proved  of  real 
importance. 

Within  the  field  of  planning  programs  of  the 
United  States  at  the  moment,  questions  rela- 
tive to  present  and  future  opportunities  of 
the  Indian  or  native  American  are  perhaps  to 
be  handled  up  to  a  certain  point  in  terms  of 
anthropology,  psychology,  and  archeology  as 
they  relate  to  development  of  the  characteris- 
tics and  culture  of  these  peoples.  Whether 
development  in  other  types  of  peoples  is  on  a 
plan  so  different  from  that  of  the  native  Ameri- 
can that  it  maj'^  not  be  considered  satisfactorily 
by  the  anthropologist,  historian,  and  psy- 
chologist remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  Mexico  machinery  set  up  for 
examination  of  problems  relating  to  crime  has 
included  representation  of  the  legal  profession, 
of  the  profession  of  anthropology,  and  of  medi- 
cine. It  is  believed  that  this  arrangement 
has  contributed  toward  solution  of  urgent 
questions. 

Study  of  problems  relating  either  to  increase 
or  limitation  of  population,  or  population 
migrations,  involves  fundamental  anthropo- 
logical concepts,  and  should  in  large  measure 
be  guided  by  scientific  principles.  The  im- 
portance of  such  problems  in  any  planning 
program  wall  be  very  large.  In  the  same  way 
all  types  of  questions  which  have  to  do  with 
crime,  or  physical  or  mental  deterioration,  or 
the  betterment  of  stock  by  use  of  scientific 
eugenics,  will  come  within  the  field  of  science 
as  it  touches  anthropology  and  psychology. 

In  any  plan  looking  over  the  whole  field  of 
human  activities  for  tliis  country  it  will  be 
important  to  give  definite  emphasis  to  aspects 
of  psychology,  anthropology,  and  cultural 
history  which  can  furnish  interpretation  of 
conditions  and  states  of  mind  of  the  people 
individually  and  in  groups.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  emphasis  upon  common- 
sense  or  factual  determination  of  anthropo- 
logical conditions,  and  application  of  the  data 
to  planning  problems  in  sociology  and  gov- 
ernment, \vill,  in  the  future,  have  vastly 
greater  importance  than  has  been  recognized 
heretofore  in  use  of  these  subjects.  The 
extent  to  which  government  can,  or  should, 
control  such  activities  is  itself  a  planning 
problem.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  re- 
search imdertakings  of  universities  and  sci- 
entific institutions  have  been  the  main  source 


of  knowledge  in  these  fields.  It  may  be  wise 
to  limit  in  some  measure  the  control  of  such 
activities  through  governmental  agencies.  In 
the  long  run,  it  may  appear  that  understand- 
ing cooperation  through  private  agencies  rep- 
resents one  important  means  of  bringing  the 
scientific  study  of  man  into  effective  touch 
with  administrative  and  planning  programs. 

7.  Consideration  of  Balance  Between 
Science  and  Administration  in  National 
Planning 

Assuming  that  the  contribution  of  science 
toward  materials  and  points  of  view  may  be 
large  in  any  planning  program,  it  is  important 
to  realize  that  much  of  the  value  of  science 
depends  upon  intensity  of  concentration  on 
specific  subjects,  while  planning  must  be  com- 
prehensive and  expressed  in  terms  of  admin- 
istration. Administration  in  itself  should  be 
recognized  as  not  merely  organization.  It  is 
a  program  which  must  fit  to  the  needs  of 
human  beings,  and  for  which  there  should  be 
satisfactory  responses  in  human  life.  In  a 
planning  program  arranged  to  utUize  the 
values  of  science,  consideration  will  naturally 
be  given  to  means  of  organization,  and  there 
must  be  such  interchange  of  ideas  as  will 
make  it  possible  to  utilize  the  maximum  values 
in  science  to  meet  real  human  needs  under 
an   adequate   human   administration. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  neither  govern- 
ment nor  central  organization  of  any  type  can 
exercise  complete  control  over  development  of 
science  and  research.  The  initiative  which 
makes  discovery  and  invention  possible  arises 
out  of  individual  interest,  and  this  is  an  ele- 
ment not  subject  to  complete  control.  It 
becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  of  means  by  which  the  con- 
structive elements  in  science  can  grow  to  the 
highest  degree  out  of  individual  interest,  and 
at  the  same  time  leave  possibility  for  utiliza- 
tion of  such  data  in  an  administrative  plan 
which  will  depend  for  its  control  in  large 
measure  upon  recognition  of  mutual  interests. 
If  the  government  of  this  country  maintains 
approximatelj'  its  present  form,  the  need  for 
careful  planning  of  such  relationship  as  has 
been  discussed  will  be  increasingly  important. 

Without  reference  to  governmental  prob- 
lems, the  balance  between  scientific  develop- 
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nient  and  planning  activities  must  be  con- 
sidered with  relation  to  all  of  the  industries 
ranging  from  mechanical  to  agricultural,  in 
studies  of  land  use,  transportation,  finance, 
planning  for  organization  of  cities  and  States, 
and  education.  It  is  desirable  also  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  such  a  balance  is  essen- 
tial in  development  of  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  the  cnjoj'ment  of  life  and  even 
for  growth  in  spiritual  values.  Too  largely 
do  we  seem  to  accept  the  idea  that  for  those 
features  which  represent  the  highest  elements 
of  hfe,  carefully  defined  and  guided  thought 
for  the  morrow  has  relatively  little  significance. 
The  means  by  wliich  balance  can  be  defined 
as  among  the  interests  and  contributions  of 
science,  the  elements  arising  out  of  studies  of 
social,  economic,  and  governmental  questions, 
and  those  features  which  have  to  do  with  the 
values  of  life  cannot  be  determined  through 
the  thought  of  a  moment  only.  These  ciues- 
tions  represent  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
problems  in  the  advance  of  civilization.  They 
involve  on  one  hand  the  possibility  of  high 
development  of  specialized  knowledge  for  the 
benefit  of  manldnd  and,  on  the  other,  advan- 
tages in  organization  of  society  for  mutual 
benefit.  The  spread  between  the  highest 
expression  of  these  two  types  of  interests  is 
wide.     There  is,  nevertheless,  an  intermediate 


position    which    must   be   found    in    order    to 
secure  the  benefits  of  both. 


Documents  Constituting  Basic   Materials 
for  Report 

In  preparation  of  this  report  on  the  Kolc  of 
Science  in  National  Planning  a  considerable 
group  of  documents  was  assembled  by  members 
of  the  committee  and  by  others  invited  to 
present  special  statements,  and  by  still  others 
who  were  invited  by  those  who  had  been  re- 
quested to  prepare  statements.  After  the 
general  problem  and  the  materials  available 
had  been  examined  bj^  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  three  members  of  the 
Academy  whom  the  chairman  had  been  au- 
thorized to  call  together,  an  outline  of  the 
report  was  prepared  and  a  group  of  30  docu- 
ments was  selected  covering  the  general  field 
of  science.  Tliese  30  documents  constituting 
the  basic  materials  of  the  report  were  made 
available  to  the  National  Plannmg  Board  with 
the  understanding  that  the  individual  docu- 
ments as  personal  reports  would  be  considered 
as  confidential.  The  summary  under  the 
heading  the  Role  of  Science  in  National 
Planning  was  then  brought  together  for  use 
of  the  National  Planning  Board  in  the  broad 
study  of  this  problem. 


THE   AID   WHICH    THE    SOCIAL    SCIENCES    HAVE    RENDERED   AND   CAN 
RENDER  TO  NATIONAL  PLANNING,  JUNE  1934 


Memorandum  prepared  for  the  National  Planning  Board  by  a  committee  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council 


Introduction 

Early   recognition   by   Government   oj  need  for 

authentic  information 

The  history  of  the  executive  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States 
supphes  striking  evidence  that  there  has  been  a 
steadily  increasing  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
scientific  research  is  essential  to  the  proper 
formulation  of  national  policies  and  to  the 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  or  otherwise  of 
the  pohcies  after  they  are  adopted.  Since 
1849,  when  the  early  executive  departments, 
which  were  primarily  administrative  in  their 
functions,  were  supplemented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  especially  since  1889, 
when  the  secretaryship  of  agriculture  was 
established  by  law,  the  executive  departments 
have  devoted  an  ever  increasing  amount  of 
energy  to  collecting  and  interpreting  facts  as 
the  basis  for  intelligent  governmental  action. 
When,  finally,  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  came  into  existence  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century  and  when  Congress  gave 
its  approval  to  the  organization  of  a  large 
number  of  scientific  bureaus  within  the  vari- 
ous executive  departments  by  maldng  large 
appropriations  for  the  pursuit  of  research,  it 
was  conclusively  shown  that  the  people  of  this 
country  were  convinced  that  legislative  and 
executive  policies  cannot  be  wdsely  determined 
without  a  large  fund  of  reliable  information 
secured  through  strictly  scientific  inquuies. 

Similar  unpressive  evidence  of  the  unpor- 
tance  of  science  to  the  Nation  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  action  of  Congress  in  making  grants  of 
land  and  money  for  the  support  of  institutions 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  cultivation  of  the  mechanic  arts. 
The  first  grants  of  land  for  the  establishment 
of  such  institutions,  the  so-called  "land-grant 
colleges",  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  Na- 
tion's food  supply  was  in  jeopardy — in  1862. 
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At  later  dates  Congress  made  large  appropri- 
ations from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  support 
of  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  for  the 
development  of  a  new  branch  of  social  science, 
namely,  agricultural  economics. 
Industry  and  commerce  make  extensive  use  of 

authentic  information 

While  the  steps  described  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  were  being  taken  within  the  Federal 
Government  and  directly  through  its  influence, 
the  growth  in  complexity  of  ci\alization  was 
stimulating  the  development,  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  agencies  of  scientifie  research  as 
aids  to  industry  and  commerce.  It  has  come 
to  be  recognized  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
practical  pursuits  of  modern  hfe  that  the  only 
safe  guides  for  the  conduct  of  business  are  ac- 
curately determined  and  carefully  interpreted 
facts.  Such  great  organizations  as  the  tele- 
phone company  and  leading  retailing  estab- 
lishments base  their  plans  for  expansion  on 
studies  of  population  trends.  The  technologi- 
cal industries  support  laboratories  of  research 
and  recognize  them  as  highly  profitable  invest- 
ments. 
Recent  development  of  research  agencies 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  also  a  vast  ex- 
pansion of  what  may  be  called  pure  research. 
In  universities  and  independent  research  in- 
stitutions the  country  has  supported  scientific 
workers  who  have  carried  on  extensive  inquiries 
without  regard  to  any  immediate  practical  ap- 
plications. There  have  often  resulted  from  the 
studies  made  by  pure  scientists  innovations  of 
major  importance  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in 
medicine,  and  in  social  organization.  Even 
where  practical  results  have  not  already  ap- 
peared there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  ac- 
cumulations of  science  will  in  the  future  prove 
to  be  even  more  valuable  as  guides  to  conduct 
than  were  the  findings  of  less  mature  science  in 
the  past. 
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It  was  natural  that  the  first  contributions  of 
science  to  the  development  of  national  policies 
should  be  in  the  fields  covered  by  the  sciences 
which  deal  with  material  realities.  The  so- 
called  "natural  sciences"  matured  earher  than 
did  the  social  sciences.  Physical  facts  are  less 
complex  than  are  human  relations,  and  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  world  yield  to 
scientific  analysis  more  readily  than  do  the 
facts  of  social  life. 

It  has  come  to  be  recognized,  however,  that 
all  changes  in  the  material  equipment  of  the 
Nation  have  social  implications  of  great  im- 
portance. The  construction  of  a  new  railroad 
is,  first  of  all,  an  engineering  achievement,  but 
it  results  in  the  establishment  of  communities. 
Sometimes  it  has  happened  that  the  j)opula- 
tion  in  a  given  territory  has  increased  beyond 
the  capacity  of  that  territory  to  support  the 
number  of  people  which  transportation  facili- 
ties have  brought  in.  The  construction  of  an 
irrigation  dam  has  social  consequences.  Often 
mixed  populations  have  been  thrown  together 
by  sudden  inrushes  into  a  given  area  of  people 
of  wholly  different  antecedents,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  establishment  of  orderly  govern- 
ment has  been  rendered  difficult. 

The  social  effects  of  inventions  have  seldom 
been  considered  in  advance.  Cities  which  were 
planned  for  horses  and  carriages  have  been 
entirely,  but  often  only  clumsily,  transformed 
by  the  mass  production  of  the  automobile. 
Such  material  changes  as  are  being  achieved  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  are  recognized  as  involv- 
ing social  readjustments  of  the  first  order  of 
importance.  That  there  is  need  for  study  of 
the  social  life  of  the  people  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  of  their  occupational  possibilities,  and 
of  the  education  necessary  to  prepare  them  for 
new  conditions  is  fuUy  recognized.  No  such 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  studying  social 
and  industrial  conditions  appeared  at  the  time 
of  the  first  great  westward  migration  of  Am- 
erican pioneers.  The  demand  for  fundamental 
inquiries  into  the  conditions  of  social  life  has 
come  only  with  the  progress  of  civilization. 
This  demand  is  in  no  small  measure  stimulated 
by  the  contributions  which  have  already  been 
made  by  researches  in  the  fields  of  economics, 
political  science,  sociology,  and  education. 
That  the  future  will  intensify  this  demand  is 
quite  certain.    That  the  social  sciences  will  be 


called  on  in  increasing  measure  for  contribu- 
tions of  facts  and  generalizations  is  evident 
from  the  intense  interest  which  has  of  late 
been  exhibited  in  economic  and  political  prob- 
lems. The  employment  or  unemployment  of 
people,  provisions  for  old  age,  and  questions 
of  proper  housing  and  feeding  are  all  matters 
on  wliich  facts  are  now  being  eagerly  sought 
as  a  basis  for  national  and  community  action. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  social  problems  will 
unquestionably  requh-e  study  of  a  far  more 
intense  and  penetrating  type  than  has  ever 
been  carried  on  in  the  past. 
Science  and  policy 

It  is  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
role  of  social  science  in  national  j)Ianning  that 
a  sharp  distinction  be  drawn  between  scientific 
fact-finding  on  the  one  hand  and  the  determi- 
nation and  execution  of  policies  on  the  other. 
Invaluable  as  knowledge  is  in  planning,  it  does 
not  determine  whether  one  particular  plan  or 
another  is  to  be  chosen.  \Micn  science  con- 
tributes Icnowledge  regarding  explosives,  it  does 
not  tell  whether  they  are  to  be  used  for  the 
destruction  of  human  beings  or  for  the  pro- 
duction of  mineral  wealth.  Not  all  knowledge, 
of  course,  presents  such  extreme  alternatives  of 
choice.  The  knowledge  that  regions  of  the 
South  devastated  by  the  hookworm  could  be 
reconstructed  by  the  administering  of  thj'mol 
presented  no  difficulties  about  choice.  There 
was  unanimity  in  agreement  on  such  a  program. 
Choices  are  also  helped  by  science  when  the 
volume  of  knowledge  is  large.  As  the  fund  of 
knowledge  increases,  arbitrary  choices  are  less 
likely,  and  the  range  of  choice  is  narrowed. 
For  example,  knowledge  of  the  influence  of 
foreign  trade  on  national  income  and  the 
standard  of  living  may  very  well  affect  the 
decision  as  to  the  degree  of  nationalism  to  be 
planned. 

Frequently  formulation  of  policy  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  adoption.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  collected  a  large  body  of  facts 
relating  to  raUroad  consolidation.  It  has 
evolved  an  elaborate  plan  of  rearrangement 
and  has  demonstrated  that  adoption  of  the 
plan  would  result  in  large  savings.  Neverthe- 
less, notliing  has  happened.  Facts  and  knowl- 
edge are  not  dynamic. 

Another  field  in  which  science  operates  not 
at  all  or  only  indirectly  is  in  the  execution  of 
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policies.  The  scientist  should  gather  his  facts 
and  interpret  them  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
without  any  of  the  emotional  biases  which 
inevitably  arise  when  one  develops  the  partisan 
attitude  that  is  almost  inevitable  in  action. 
In  general,  the  scientist  has  done  his  duty 
when  he  has  given  the  executive  the  available 
facts  in  any  given  situation  and  has  offered 
advice  based  on  research  as  to  the  probable 
outcome  of  the  adoption  of  one  or  another 
policy.  Many  scientists  have  been  distracted 
from  their  research  work  by  being  dra^vn  into 
the  duties  of  executives.  This  fact  does  not 
preclude  altogether  the  association  in  a  single 
individual  of  scientific  study  and  executive 
action.  It  dictates,  however,  a  clear-cut  rec- 
ognition of  the  distinction  between  scientific 
research  and  executive  action.  Wlien  a  scien- 
tist becomes  an  executive,  as  he  sometimes  does, 
he  should  keep  himself  fully  conscious  of  his 
dual  functions — that  of  a  fact-finder  on  the  one 
hand  and  that  of  an  active  agent  of  society  on 
the  other. 

The  central  ideas,  then,  of  the  possible  con- 
tribution of  social  science  to  planning  to  be 
discussed  in  the  following  sections  are  the 
inevitable  social  effects  of  all  change  and  the 
essential  distinction  between  the  ascertaining 
of  reliable  information,  the  determination  of 
pohcy,  and  the  execution  of  policy. 

Social  Implications  of  All  Change 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  em- 
phasizing the  findings  of  the  social  sciences- at 
this  juncture  in  the  national  history  of  the 
United  States  has  been  indicated  briefly  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs.  National  plans  when 
made  must  recognize  human  adjustments  as 
their  ultimate  goal.  Thus,  the  development 
of  airplane  routes  affects  railroad  travel,  the 
deUvery  of  mail,  the  telegraph  service,  the  iso- 
lation of  distant  places,  national  solidarity, 
warfare,  and  the  balance  of  power  among  na- 
tions. The  building  of  houses  of  new  types 
affects  the  employment  of  women,  divorce,  the 
birth-rate,  and  the  rearing  of  children.  Auto- 
mobile highways  have  resulted  in  part-time 
farming  and  have  made  commuters  of  mill- 
village  workers.  Canning  factories  influence 
woman  suffrage.  Electricity  is  tending  to  re- 
distribute industry  and  to  conserve  home  occu- 
pations.    For   these  reasons,   social  planning 


should  always  accompany  physical  planning. 
No  physical  planning  should  be  undertaken 
without  full  examination  of  the  social  results 
that  are  likely  to  flow  from  it. 

The  synthesis  of  social  and  physical  planning 
which  is  here  described  as  necessary  is  especially 
important  in  view  of  the  rapid  pace  at  which 
present-day  civilization  is  moving.  In  a  slowly 
moving  civilization  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
achieve  the  adjustments  which  are  desirable  in 
human  hfe.  In  a  rapidly  moving  civilization 
incoordinations  are  likely  to  arise  because  the 
different  phases  of  national  development  move 
at  different  rates.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the 
volumes  on  Recent  Social  Trends  in  the 
United  States  that  the  material  aspects  of 
American  culture  have  developed  at  a  faster 
rate  than  have  social  adjustments.  Production 
of  commodities  has  outstripped  provision  for 
distribution  of  wealth.  The  establishment  of  a 
balance  in  national  life  requires  clear  under- 
standing of  the  causes  of  present  incoordina- 
tions. 

Science  and  Policy:  The  Contribution  of 
Knowledge 

One  important  contribution  which  the  social 
sciences  can  make  to  national  planning  is  to 
rescue  pubUc  policy  from  the  vagueness  and  in- 
exactness which  have  commonly  characterized 
it  in  the  past.  Social  programs  have  frequently 
been  adopted  and  have  been  lauded  by  their 
advocates  as  highly  successful  when  exact  evi- 
dence wnth  regard  to  their  probable  course  and 
achievements  has  been  entirely  lacking.  The 
social  sciences  can  contribute  exactness  to  plan- 
ning both  at  the  stage  of  initiation  of  plans  and 
later  in  evaluating  outcomes.  One  of  the  tech- 
niques most  effective  in  contributing  exactness 
to  planning  is  the  statistical  technique,  which 
has  of  late  been  highly  perfected. 

How  essential  exact  statistical  measurements 
and  records  are  to  planning  is  to  be  seen  from 
the  experiences  of  Russia  and  Italy,  two  coun- 
tries in  which  the  governments  have  not  only 
done  a  great  deal  of  national  planning  but  have 
carried  out  their  plans.  These  countries  have 
recognized  the  need  of  statistics  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that,  although  their  per  capita  incomes  are 
comparatively  low  and  the  costs  of  collection 
and  analysis  of  statistics  are  high,  their  govern- 
ments   have    developed    extensive    statistical 
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services  as  part  of  their  national  planning.  The 
United  States  is  perhaps  better  equipped  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world  to  make  and 
interpret  objective  measurements. 

In  this  country,  as  in  Russia  and  Italy,  the 
development  of  statistics  has  received  great 
stimulation  from  crises.  The  stimulating 
occasions  here  were  the  World  War  and  the 
great  depression  of  the  1930's.  Both  periods 
were  times  calling  for  action  and  planning. 
In  the  former  crisis,  the  War  Industries  Board 
and  the  War  Labor  Board  came  into  existence 
and,  with  various  other  war-time  organizations, 
forced  a  tremendous  expansion  of  statistics. 
During  the  depression,  the  N.R.A.,  the  A.A.A., 
and  the  F.E.R.A.  have  experienced  an  excep- 
tional need  for  statistics.  The  Central  Statis- 
tical Board  was  created  to  guide  and  coordinate 
the  use  of  statistical  techniques  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Not  only  are  exact  records  necessary  as  a 
basis  for  governmental  operations;  they  are 
also  essential  in  evaluating  the  results  of  poUcies 
and  plans.  It  has  been  found  advantageous 
during  recent  months  to  associate  with  the 
governmental  bureaus  certain  groups  of  social 
scientists  who,  operating  outside  the  govern- 
ment, are  devoting  themselves  to  careful 
evaluations  of  the  outcomes  of  the  operations 
of  the  A.A.A.  and  the  N.R.A.  The  cooperation 
of  social  scientists  in  this  way  guarantees  to 
the  Nation  the  double  advantage  of  vigorous 
governmental  action  and  impartial  scientific 
evaluation  of  results. 

The  histoiy  of  Government  exhibits  some 
brilliant  illustrations  of  the  contributions  made 
by  carefully  collected  information  to  legislation. 
For  instance,  most  of  the  reorganizations  of 
State  tax  systems  have  been  preceded  by  scien- 
tific reports  of  State  tax  commissions.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  was  created 
on  the  basis  of  the  scientific  work  of  economists. 
The  excellent  statistical  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  of  invaluable  aid 
in  attempts  to  rescue  and  succor  the  great 
industry  which  is  basic  to  our  national  economic 
Ufe. 

Science  and  Policy:  The  Adoption  of  Policy 

The  successful  coordination  of  scientific  fact- 
finding and  adoption  and  execution  of  plans  is 
peculiarly  difficult  in  a  country  where  popular 
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approval  of  plans  is  essential.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  understand  how  a  dictator  can  at 
once  take  advantage  of  suggestions  derived 
from  scientific  research.  In  a  democracy  it 
is  far  more  difficult  to  secure  the  acceptance  of 
scientific  results  as  the  basis  of  legislation  and 
administration. 

There  are  two  comments  which  are  appro- 
priate at  this  point.  The  first  is  that  the  popu- 
lar mind  of  this  Nation  has  been  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  recent  events.  The  crisis  through 
which  the  world  has  been  passing  has  served  to 
attract  widespread  attention  to  economic 
questions  and  has  made  the  average  citizen 
aware  far  more  than  he  has  ever  been  in  the 
past  of  the  desirability  of  scientific  study  of  all 
aspects  of  human  life.  In  a  number  of  centers 
plans  of  adult  education  have  been  organized 
which  have  had  as  their  purpose  the  wide  dis- 
semination of  information  gathered  by  the 
social  sciences.  Opportunities  thus  afforded 
have  been  eagerly  accepted  by  large  numbers  of 
persons.  Tliis  fact  indicates  a  general  desire 
for  knowledge  on  the  part  of  people  who  up  to 
this  time  have  not  made  any  study  of  the  social 
sciences. 

Whether  a  democratic  method  of  determining 
public  policies  can  be  developed  which  will  be 
more  effective  than  the  judgment  of  a  dictator 
remains  for  the  future  to  determine.  At  all 
events,  there  is  every  incentive  to  encourage 
the  development  of  a  widespread  popular 
understanding  of  the  principles  which  have 
been  arrived  at  by  the  social  sciences  and  to 
makie  this  general  understanding  the  basis  of 
national  planning. 

The  second  comment  of  lilce  import  relates 
to  the  educational  system  of  the  country.  The 
pubhc  schools  of  the  United  States  have  the 
unique  characteristic  among  the  schools  of  the 
great  civilized  nations  of  dealing  very  little 
with  social  and  political  problems.  The  older 
civilizations  have  utilized  their  schools  for 
social  and  poUtical  propaganda.  There  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  educational  system  of  this 
country  to  substitute  objective  scientific  teach- 
ing for  official  propaganda.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  p>iblic  schools  of  the  United 
States  should  undertake  more  vigorously  than 
they  have  ever  done  in  the  past  preparation  of 
future  citizens  for  their  duties  by  introducing 
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instructioD  of  a  definite  and  well-organized 
type  relating  to  social  problems.  There  is 
need  of  devotion  of  much  expert  thought  to 
the  expansion  of  the  scope  of  social  education. 
A  better  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
functions  of  government  should  be  cultivated 
among  young  people.  In  Uke  fashion,  instruc- 
tion relating  to  industrial  processes,  to  famUy 
hfe,  and  to  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
society  should  be  added  to  the  present  curric- 
ulum of  public  schools.  In  order  to  accom- 
phsh  all  that  is  essential  in  modifying  the  pre- 
sent practices  of  schools,  the  social  sciences 
will  have  to  be  drawn  upon  heavily  for  the 
facts  and  principles  that  can  legitimately  be 
used  for  instructional   purposes. 

The  effectiveness  of  an  appeal  to  popular 
inteUigence  has  been  illustrated  many  times 
in  this  country.  The  plan  for  New  York  City 
and  its  environs  constructed  during  the  1920's 
carried  no  compulsion,  and  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  it  would  be  followed.  Never- 
theless, it  was  an  excellent  plan,  and  the  extent 
to  wliich  it  has  been  followed  as  a  result  of  its 
educative  influence  among  the  people  is  far 
beyond  what  was  anticipated  at  the  time  that 
it  was  made. 

Science  and  Policy:  Tlie  Execution  of  Policy 

No  doubt  the  difficulties  of  executing  plans 
in  a  democracy  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  plans.  Probably  experience 
will  show  that  much  effective  planning  can  be 
organized  without  attempting  to  comprehend 
in  a  single  sweeping  program  all  the  changes 
which  need  to  be  made  in  pubUc  pohcy.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  a  plan  for  public 
employment  agencies  is  too  difficult  to  be 
operated  successfully  under  popular  govern- 
ment, nor  a  plan  for  rural  library  services. 
The  great  work  of  the  world  is  done  by  breaking 
it  down  into  workable  tasks,  and  it  seems  clear 
that  planning  is  no  exception. 

It  may  also  be  that  the  current  emphasis  on 
execution  is  misleading.  There  is  need  for 
plans  that  are  not  to  be  carried  out  immedi- 
ately or  within  a  definite,  limited  period  of 
time.  Such  is  the  case  of  a  city  plan  which  is 
intended  to  direct  the  course  of  municipal  im- 
provements over  a  long  period.  Legislative 
enactments,  which  are  permissive  or  even 
mandatory  in  setting  up  procedures  of  action, 


may  m  many  cases  represent  constructive 
plans  which  will  be  fuUy  reahzed  only  in  the 
remoter  future.  The  conservation  of  the  fuel 
resources  of  the  country  might  be  furthered  by 
permitting  fixing  of  prices  of  coal  by  regions  or 
by  prohibiting  certain  types  of  undercutting; 
thus  the  tendency  would  be  inhibited  to  aban- 
don permanently  coal  fields  only  partly  mined 
because  of  competitive  prices.  The  framework 
type  of  plans  may  be  effective  though  caUing 
for  little  administration.  Administration  is  per- 
haps more  pressing  in  the  case  of  immediate 
plans  than  in  the  case  of  long-time  plans. 

WliUe  it  is  true  that  particular  plans  for 
special  fields  are  more  urgent  in  their  admin- 
istrative aspects  than  are  more  comprehensive 
plans,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  even 
"piecemeal"  plans  are  in  need  of  comprehen- 
sive integration.  The  statesman  of  broad  vision 
must  concern  himself  even  while  he  meets  im- 
mediate issues  with  society  of  25  years  from 
now.  He  must  consider  what  sort  of  a  society 
will  exist  in  the  year  2000.  He  must  always 
be  thinking  in  terms  of  large-scale  planning. 
He  must  interest  himself  in  at  least  the  general 
outlines  of  national  development  and  must  have 
in  mind  a  framework  into  which  the  more 
detailed  plans  of  the  present  will  fit. 

To  the  broader  aspects  of  national  planning 
the  social  sciences  are  in  a  very  good  position 
to  contribute.  Political,  social,  and  economic 
theory  has  for  generations  dealt  with  the  uni- 
fication of  the  different  divisions  and  aspects 
of  culture,  and  out  of  the  discussions  of  culture 
as  a  unit  have  come  comprehensive  social  phi- 
losophies which  aim  to  present  a  synthetic  view 
of  social  life.  These  comprehensive  philoso- 
phies are  not  plans,  but  they  may  be  of  use  in 
making  plans  because  of  their  emphasis  on  in- 
tegration. The  interrelations  of  the  different 
parts  of  civiHzation,  of  social  institutions,  have 
been  very  fully  explored  by  social  scientists, 
much  more  so  than  by  so-called  "practical" 
men,  men  in  the  field  of  action.  The  nature 
of  these  interrelations  was,  for  instance,  the 
concern  of  the  study  of  recent  social  trends. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  Report  on  Social 
Trends  that  there  are  certain  changes  in  modern 
times  which  produce  such  far-reaching  effects 
that  no  planning  in  any  particular  sector  of 
civihzation  should  be  made  without  some  refer- 
ence to  these  major  social  changes.     For  ex- 
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ample,  a  marked  change  in  the  rate  of  popula- 
tion growtli  affects  an  almost  unbelievable 
number  of  social  conditions.  The  change  in 
the  ratio  of  children  to  adults  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  produced  pro- 
found results  in  industrial  employment.  The 
development  of  communication  and  transpor- 
tation since  the  beginning  of  the  century  has 
greatly  affected  community  life.  Easy  trans- 
portation has  resulted  in  consolidation  of 
churches  and  a  redistribution  of  schools,  in  a 
vast  enlargement  of  trading  areas,  and  in  a 
revolution  in  rural  methods  of  Uving. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  social  plan- 
ning is  impossible  not  so  much  because  of  the 
difBculties  of  executing  plans  as  because  of  the 
disrupting  iuduence  which  unpredictable  in- 
ventions may  have  on  plans.  There  is  much 
truth  to  this  point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  can  be  asserted  with  assurance  that  studies 
of  social  conditions  should  not  be  neglected 
merely  because  discoveries  and  inventions  make 
adopted  plans  go  awry.  It  is  rather  to  be 
recognized  that  plans  must  not  be  laid  out  in 
too  great  detail  and  followed  without  devia- 
tion indefinitely.  Plans  must  be  redrafted  from 
time  to  time  because  of  constantly  occurring 
changes,  and  these  revisions  must  be  guided  by 
continually  renewed  and  refined  information. 

Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  recognized  that 
changes  resulting  from  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries are  among  the  most  important  incen- 
tives for  the  formation  of  plans.  Inventionis  the 
great  precipitator  of  social  changes,  and,  when 
inventions  come  in  increasing  numbers,  as 
they  have  in  recent  times,  social  changes  come 
with  similarly  increasing  frequency.  In  a  sta- 
tionary society  there  is  no  need  of  new  plans, 
for  conditions  are  always  the  same.  In  a 
dynamic  society  change  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity as  well  as  a  necessity.  If  conditions  are 
changing,  social  leaders  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  the  changes  take  the  direction  which 
promises  to  be  most  advantageous. 

Institutional  Resources  of  Social  Science 

The  research  agencies  of  social  science  which 
are  prepared  to  contribute  the  facts  essential 
to  wise  planning  are  numerous  and  strong. 
Four  different  types  of  organized  agencies  may 
be  mentioned. 


One  of  these  types  includes  the  institutions 
of  higher  education,  the  universities  and  col- 
leges. Many  academic  institutions  support 
extensive  programs  of  instruction  and  research 
in  the  social  sciences.  There  are  53  universities 
offering  training  for  the  doctor's  degree  in 
economics.  A  comparable  number  offer  similar 
training  in  other  fields.  The  larger  universities 
have  special  organizations  for  research  in  the 
social  sciences,  commanding  funds  to  aid  in 
planning,  i)romotiug,  organizing,  and  carrying 
on  research  projects.  There  are  80  such  re- 
search organizations  in  American  colleges  and 
universities.  These  are  in  addition  to  the  de- 
partments organized  to  give  instruction  in  the 
various  special  social  sciences.  Cooperating 
in  these  research  organizations  are,  of  course, 
many  professors  and  graduate  students.  While 
these  investigators  have  their  programs  of 
research  laid  out  in  advance  and  some  of  the 
programs  are  only  indirectly  related  to  the 
future  and  to  national  planning,  no  doubt  many 
of  them  could  be  redii'ected  so  as  to  contribute 
to  national  planning,  especially  if  grants  of 
funds  were  made  for  that  purpose  and  if  central 
leadership  were  focused  on  j)articular  lines  of 
inquiry. 

Another  type  of  organization  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  research  institutes  or  bureaus,  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  undertaking  research  and  with 
few  or  no  teaching  duties.  These  are  often 
independent  of  universities  though  there  may  be 
affiliations  of  varying  degrees  of  closeness. 
Illustrations  are  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Ilescarch,  the  Brookings  Institution, 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  the  Scripps 
Foundation  for  Popular  Research.  These 
institutes  and  bureaus  have  their  general 
fields  of  research  determined  by  their  charters 
or  organization,  as,  for  instance,  food  resources, 
public  administration,  international  relations, 
or  education.  Usually  their  charters  are  broad 
enough  to  make  possible  great  variation  in 
specific  research  assignments.  These  institutes 
and  bureaus  are  well  equipped  for  research, 
particularly  of  the  analytic  or  correlation  type. 
Their  set-up  is  generally  such  that  they  are  not 
equipped  to  collect  large  quantities  of  statistics 
from  original  sources.  Since  their  purpose  is 
to  find  out  the  truth,  they  are  in  no  way  domi- 
nated .by  any  propaganda  interests.  These 
institutes   and   bureaus   could,   no   doubt,   be 
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turned  to  work  on  national  plans  insofar  as  the 
plans  fall  in  their  fields. 

A  third  type  of  organization  includes  the 
statistical  bureaus  or  departments  of  records  of 
organizations  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to 
make  a  profit  or  to  render  some  special  service 
other  than  research.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
publication  organization  may  make  researches 
on  the  equipment  of  homes,  family-budget 
studies,  or  income  tabulations  of  cities  and 
counties  in  the  interests  of  its  advertising  serv- 
ice. Or  a  family  case  work  agency  engaged  in 
relief  may  collect  data  on  sickness,  delinquency, 
or  unemployment.  The  analogue  in  the  field 
of  the  physical  sciences  is  the  industrial  labora- 
tory financed  by  a  business  or  industry,  such  as 
the  General  Electric  Co.  or  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  The  development  of  this  type  of  invest- 
igating or  research  bureau  in  the  social  field 
is  at  present  Umited  as  compared  with  the 
development  of  industrial  laboratories.  Also 
it  is  doubtful  whether  agencies  of  the  type  here 
under  discussion  could  be  made  available  to 
any  great  extent  to  do  research  in  planning. 

A  fourth  group  of  agencies  are  the  govern- 
mental bureaus  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
an  earlier  paragraph,  such  as  those  found  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the 
Federal  Government.  These  bureaus  have 
grown  to  be  among  the  most  important  research 
agencies  in  the  country.  They  have  been  par- 
ticularly successful  in  the  expensive  and  val- 
uable work  of  collecting  original  data.  Their 
aid  to  planning  has  already  been  demonstrated, 
as  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  mining,  and  com- 
merce. These  bureaus  are,  of  course,  fortu- 
nately situated  to  aid  in  national  planning.  It 
may  be  said  that  in  most  governmental  bureaus 
the  potentiahties  for  social  research  could  be 
more  fully  realized  if  larger  sums  were  allocated 
to  the  scientific  analysis  of  the  original  records, 
in  the  collecting  of  which  the  bureaus  are  now 
highly  efficient.  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment would  get  more  out  of  the  data  for  the 
collection  of  which  it  pays  if  it  extended  the 
services  of  its  bureaus  beyond  the  collection  and 
tabulation  of  statistics  and  provided  more 
liberally  for  refined  analyses. 

Governmental  research  bureaus  grew  up  in 
response  to  particular  needs  of  special  depart- 
ments. Planning,  however,  can  never  be  com- 
plete so  long  as  it  is  departmentahzed.     Indeed, 


the  necessity  of  integration  of  the  various  statis- 
tical services  of  the  Government  is  apparent. 
The  Central  Statistical  Board,  composed  of 
selected  research  men  in  the  service  of  the 
Federal  Government,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  1933  in  response  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  joint  committee  on  government  and 
statistics  of  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
is  a  central  organization  which  has  large  poten- 
tialities for  coordination  of  research  and  for 
contribution  to  plaiming. 

In  addition  to  the  agencies  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  there  are  numerous  great 
national  scientific  societies,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association  in  the  field  of  statis- 
tics and  similar  societies  in  the  fields  of  history, 
sociology,  law,  education,  political  science, 
economics,  farm  economics,  labor  legislation, 
etc.  These  national  scientific  societies  do  not 
engage  in  research  directly,  but,  through  their 
annual  meetings,  at  which  research  papers  are 
read  and  research  methods  are  discussed,  they 
exercise  indirectly  large  influence  over  research, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  direction  in  which 
research  is  carried  on. 

Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  three  great  national  councils 
which  contribute  to  research  in  the  social  sci- 
ences. The  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  and  the  Social 
Science  Research  CouncU  are  important  factors 
in  the  development  of  research  and  add  by  their 
activities  to  the  body  of  scientific  material  avail- 
able in  any  program  of  national  planning. 

The  Council  of  Learned  Societies  has  pro- 
moted historical  and  general  social  research. 

The  American  Council  on  Education  has 
recently  sponsored  an  inquiry  into  the  rela- 
tion of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
to  the  conduct  of  public  education.  It  has 
served  as  the  organizing  center  for  studies  of 
materials  of  instruction  and  problems  of  edu- 
cational administration.  It  represents  the 
educational  organizations  of  the  country  and 
is  active  in  promoting  research  in  its  special 
field. 

The  Social  Science  Research  Council,  a  com- 
mittee of  which  prepared  this  memorandum  is 
an  organization  engaged  in  planning  research. 
It  is  true  that  its  object  has  not  been  to  make 
social  plans,  but  rather  to  plan  research  in  the 
social  field.     A  decade  of  thought  on  planning 
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and  of  planning  activities  through  its  commit- 
tees, distributed  \vidcl3'  over  the  social  sciences, 
has  given  it  an  experience,  a  background  with 
regard  to  the  idea  of  planning,  that  should  be 
of  value  if  it  were  called  on  to  aid  in  national 
planning.  Furthermore,  the  members  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  its  staff,  and 
the  members  of  its  conunittees  are  perhaps 
more  familiar  than  the  members  of  any  other 
organization  with  the  personnel  in  the  social 
sciences,  with  the  research  interests  of  social 
scientists,  and  with  the  experience  and  capa- 
bilities of  social  science  research  workers  in  the 


Uruted  States.  The  members  of  the  council  are 
famiUar  with  the  different  bureaus  of  research. 
The  council  has  been  concerned  cliiefly  with 
the  determination  of  the  groups  and  persons 
with  whom  special  types  of  research  should  be 
placed.  For  this  purpose  it  has  set  up  com- 
mittees, organized  commissions,  promoted  re- 
search, and  sponsored  the  development  of 
various  research  agencies  and  interests.  With 
its  pivotal  position  among  the  social  sciences, 
it  could  undoubtedly'  render  valuable  aid,  if 
called  on  to  do  so,  in  the  formidable  task  of 
national  planning. 
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NATIONAL   PLANNING 


Digest  of  a  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board 

By  Lewis  L.  Lorwin  and  A.  F.  Hinrichs 


Foreword 


In  January  1934  the  writers  were  asked  by  the 
National  Planning  Board — now  the  National  Re- 
sources Board — to  survey  and  report  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  agencies  engaged  in  national  economic 
planning  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
Four  other  research  projects  dealt  in  detail  with  the 
specific  field  of  public  works.  The  object  of  these 
studies  was  to  furnish  a  critical  background  for  recom- 
mendations to  be  made  by  the  National  Planning 
Board  to  the  President,  as  to  the  future  set-up  of  the 
Board  and  its  work. 

The  period,  less  than  6  months,  within  which  the 
writers  were  to  render  a  sufficiently  complete  report 
on  national  economic  planning  to  serve  informed  ac- 
tion, made  it  desirable  that  the  report  should  be  one 
to  the  Planning  Board  rather  than  a  more  impersonal 
study  by  it.  The  report,  which  follows,  is  a  digest  of 
the  salient  facts,  which  may  be  found  in  more  detaU 
and  with  critical  but  controversial  interpretation  in  the 
longer  study.  The  fuU  work  is  available  in  manuscript 
form  in  the  office  of  the  National  Resources  Board  and 
may  later  be  privately  published. 

The  chapters  in  parts  II  and  III  are  based  on  data 
as  of  July  1,  1934,  and  only  here  and  there  are  the 
facts  brought  up  to  September  1,  1934.  Many  of  the 
critical  comments  on  the  NRA,  the  AAA,  and  other 
agencies  have  been  met  in  part  by  recent  developments. 
But  the  general  problems  indicated  in  the  digest  with 
regard  to  the  purposes  and  processes  of  planning  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writers  still  remain  a  challenge  to  the  genuineness  of 
our  aims  and  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  methods. 

The  writers  have  been  generously  helped  by  many 
others,  without  whose  aid  the  task  would  have  proved 
impossible.  Those  working  in  the  various  Government 
departments  and  emergency  agencies  who  have  coop- 
erated are  too  numerous  to  mention  by  name,  as  are 
also  those  in  foreign  countries  who  in  interviews  and 
correspondence  had  earlier  aided  the  WTiters.  Alex- 
ander Gourvitch  allowed  the  use  of  an  unpublished 
manuscript  on  Costs  and  Returns  in  the  Five- Year 
Plan.  Friedrich  Pollock,  in  charge  of  the  Institute  of 
Social  Research,  with  headquarters  in  Geneva,  S'svitzer- 
land,  and  his  associates  prepared  digests  and  analyses 
of  recent  economic  and  social  legislation  in  Germany. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  work  of  our  assist- 
ant, M.  H.  Dunlap,  who  helped  in  canvassing  the 
work  of  the  different  Federal  agencies  briefly  described 
in  chapter  IV. 

We  define  national  planning  in  the  broadest  sense 
as  large  and  coherent  policy-making,  deliberately  im- 
plemented in  such  fashion  as  will  make  those  policies 
effective.  The  phrase  has  been  used  popularly  in 
many  senses,  almost  all  of  which  may  be  included  under 
certain  circumstances  in  the  definition  we  have  given. 
The  conscious  establishment  of  a  general  institutional 
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frame  should  certainly  be  designated  as  national  plan- 
ning, as  in  the  elaboration  of  the  American  constitution, 
the  attempted  development  of  fascist  states,  and  of  the 
socialist  state  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  term  is  also  commonly  used  to  describe  large 
national  policies  of  a  specific  character  elaborated 
within  a  given  framework — on  so  comprehensive  a 
scale  as  is  the  land  and  population  policy  of  Italy,  or 
more  modestly  in  such  items  as  national  forest  policy 
in  the  United  States.  Several  such  policies,  national 
in  scope  as  regards  particular  aspects  of  life,  if  sepa- 
rately conceived  and  not  derived  from  consistent 
national  objectives,  maj'  be  limited  by  inherent  con- 
tradictions. The  development  of  foresight  and  plan- 
fulness  at  this  level  is  higlil}-  desirable,  if  the  alternative 
is  short-sighted  or  more  Umited  action;  but  if  planning 
is  confined  to  this  level  it  is  national  planning  of 
a  different  sort  from  that  which  we  have  defined. 
We  should  describe  it  as  partial  or  limited  economic 
planning. 

Finally,  in  recent  years  the  phrase  has  been  used  in 
connection  with  more  detailed  forms  of  programming 
and  social  management,  as  of  the  control  figures  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  of  the  "fat  plan"  in  Germany,  of  the 
plans  of  the  AAA.  Apparently  this  work  is  associated 
with  the  phrase  "national  planning,"  because  people  in 
all  societies — however  diverse  their  ideals — when  vis- 
ualizing the  needs  of  the  day  and  the  future,  see  the 
requirement  of  larger  degrees  of  governmental  partici- 
pation in  the  routine  of  economic  life  than  was  formerly 
regarded  as  desirable.  They  may  thus  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  mechanism  of  control  and  the 
process  of  elaborating  social  objectives,  planning. 

The  direction  of  routine  in  national  planning  as  we 
have  defined  it,  may  be  based  on  one  or  another  tech- 
nic  of  control.  The  latter  may  be  exercised  merely 
at  strategic  points — as,  for  example,  through  the  credit 
mechanism,  in  which  case  we  have  what  may  be  called 
the  strategic  type  of  planning.  Or  the  direction  of 
routine  maj'  be  put  into  effect  by  detailed  supervision 
of  operations — as  through  quotas,  price  fixing,  program 
setting,  etc. — resulting  in  the  operational  tj'pe  of 
planning.  But  whatever  the  type  of  control,  this  direc- 
tion of  routine  is  to  be  regarded  as  planning  onlj'  if  the 
procedure  in  separate  fields  derives  common  inspiration 
from  planning  on  the  highest  plane  of  policy  making. 
Otherwise  it  should  be  regarded  as  mere  intervention- 
ism,  whose  characteristic  it  is  that  in  "solving"  one 
problem,  new  and  perhaps  more  complex  problems  are 
created.  Examples  of  this  difficulty  abound  in  the 
subsequent  analysis  of  American  and  foreign  experience. 
Indeed  from  these  complexities,  as  the  points  of  inter- 
vention become  increasingly  numerous,  there  has  arisen 
a  demand  for  decisions  on  points  of  national  policy  so 
broad  in  their  implications  that  they  are  most  sug- 
gestively described  by  the  words  "national  planning."  ' 


>  Cf.,  e.  g.,  Wallace,  Henry,  America  Must  Choose. 
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Chapter  I 
APPROACHES  TO   PLANNING   BEFORE   1917 


Three  centuries  of  history  are  witness  to  the  pre- 
dominant part  played  in  the  building  of  America  by 
the  uncoordinated  efforts  of  individuals  and  families, 
by  the  spontaneous  movements  of  masses  of  people 
and  by  the  clashes  of  conflicting  group  and  sectional 
interests.  Nevertheless,  planfulness  has  played  a  con- 
siderable role  in  the  making  of  America.  In  the  utili- 
zation of  a  virgin  continent,  the  American  people  have 
often  been  forced  to  build  new  institutions  where  none 
existed  and  to  choose  between  one  or  another  set  of 
large  social  policies.  Side  by  side  with  activities 
tending  to  develop  individualistic  habits  of  thought 
were  thus  others  which  tended  to  make  us  think  in 
terms  of  national  plans.  These  earlier  plans  differ  in 
degree  and  kind  from  various  planning  measures 
which  are  being  discussed  today,  but  they  are  signifi- 
cant as  establishing  the  fact  that  national  planning  is 
not  alien  to  American  thought. 

I.  Landmarks  prior  to  the  Civil  War 

There  was  some  planning  even  in  the  settlement  of 
America.  The  trading  corporations  which  promoted 
some  of  the  colonies  exemplified  a  form  of  corporate 
planning,  industrial  and  commercial  in  character, 
modified  by  the  religious  and  social  ideals  of  the 
settlers  themselves.' 

The  making  of  the  American  Constitution  is  one  of 
the  supreme  examples  of  political  planning  by  a 
Nation.  True,  the  Constitution  was  made  by  people 
some  of  whom  had  special,  economic  interests  at  stake 
and  who  differed  in  their  ideas  on  government  and 
democracy .2  Nevertheless,  it  remains  s  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  method  of  building  institutions  con- 
sciously in  contrast  to  the  evolutionary  process  in 
which  the  English  Constitution,  for  example,  developed. 

The  first  2  or  3  decades  of  the  American  Republic 
were  marked  by  much  discussion  as  to  the  future  of 
the  country  and  by  large  schemes  for  giving  it  direc- 
tion. Alexander  Hamilton,  in  his  Report  on  Manu- 
factures submitted  to  Congress  in  1791,  outlined  the 
possible  development  of  the  economic  resources  of  the 
country  under  Government  guidance  and  protection  in 
such  a  way  as  to  maintain  a  balance  between  agricul- 
ture and  industry,  and  to  build  up  a  strong  and 
economicaUy  independent  state.  For  this  purpose,  he 
also  advocated  that  the  National  Government  lend  its 
aid  to  the  improvement  of  inland  navigation  "on  a 
comprehensive  plan."  Hamiltonian  concepts  were 
further  developed  by  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Henry 

'  For  details,  see  Charles  and  Mary  Beard,  The  Rise  of  American 
Civilization,  vol.  1. 

'  For  the  manner  in  which  bargaining  and  compromises  were  inter- 
mingled with  conscious  guidance  and  planning  in  the  making  and 
ratification  of  the  Constitution,  see  Charles  and  Mary  Beard,  The  Rise 
of  American  Civilization,  vol.  1. 
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Clay  who  as  early  as  1820  began  the  advocacy  of  his 
famous  "American  System." 

Thomas  Jefferson,  on  the  other  hand,  outlined 
projects  of  national  development  based  on  a  demo- 
cratic land  policy.  His  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Albert  Gallatin,  elaborated  in  1808  a  plan  of  national 
education  and  of  internal  improvements  which  antici- 
pated some  of  the  land  planning  of  today.' 

American  history  between  1800  and  1861  was  shaped 
by  the  interplay  of  Hamiltonian  and  Jeffersonian  ideas, 
operating  against  a  background  of  technical  changes, 
mass  migration,  and  rapid  sectional  growth.  These 
uncontrolled  forces  not  only  overshadowed  efforts 
toward  planful  development,  but  perverted  many  of 
the  devices  intended  to  promote  national  development. 
Thus  the  tariff,  instead  of  becoming  an  agency  of  na- 
tional development,  was  turned  into  a  powerful  instru- 
ment of  local  and  group  interest.  Internal  improve- 
ments were  often  misdirected  and  abused  as  a  result 
of  greed  on  the  part  of  individuals,  groups,  and  locali- 
ties. Nevertheless,  even  under  these  conditions,  the 
element  of  planning  remained  fruitful  insofar  as  it 
found  expression  in  rival  systems  of  national  policy, 
around  which  the  struggle  for  the  future  of  America 
centered. 


II.  Developments    from     the     Civil    War     to     the 
World  War 

It  was  after  the  Civil  War  that  American  economic 
life  came  to  be  dominated  by  the  philosophy  of  laissez 
faire  and  by  the  doctrines  of  rugged  individualism. 
But  the  economic  and  social  evils  of  the  period  resulted 
in  the  development  of  new  planning  attitudes  tending 
to  emphasize  especially  public  control  and  regulation. 
These  developments  may  be  examined  under  several 
headings:  City  Planning,  Land  Planning,  Conserva- 
tion, Scientific  Management,  Group  Organization, 
Public  Regulation,  and  Social  Legislation.  These 
several  factors  assumed  noticeable  dimensions  between 
1904  and  1914  when  the  effects  of  unregulated  profit, 
the  agonies  of  the  panic  of  1907,  the  growth  of  large 
corporate  powers  and  the  exposure  of  corruption  in 
the  management  of  large  business  aroused  a  social 
consciousness  in  the  country  and  produced  a  wide- 
spread demand  for  a  coordinated  policy  of  national 
economic  control. 

Of  the  various  movements  mentioned,  city  planning 
was  the  earliest.  It  had  its  beginnings  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  owing  to  the  growth  of  our 
large  cities  with  their  ugly,  unsanitary  features.  The 
movement  was  diverted  from  its  original  aims  for  a 


'  See  Henry  Adams,  Life  of  Albert  Gallatin,  pp.  350-352.  Also  Mes 
sages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  edited  by  James  D.  Richardson,  vol. 
1,  pp.  387-388. 
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while,  but  experienced  a  revival  in  1909.  From  that 
year  until  1917  (the  end  of  the  period  under  discussion) 
city  planning  grew  in  scope  and  content,  elaborated 
its  technics  such  as  surveying,  mapping,  and  zoning, 
and  achieved  its  first  legislative  successes,  such  as  the 
zoning  ordinances  of  New  York  City. 

Land  planning  was  advanced  by  the  Homestead 
Act  of  1862  and  by  later  legislation  which  made  the 
Government  the  chief  promoter  of  agricultural  progress. 
The  history  of  this  legislation  and  its  effects  is  told  in 
another  chapter.* 

The  conservation  movement  began  toward  the  end 
of  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  a 
result  of  the  realization  on  the  part  of  many  that  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  not  unlimited  and  that 
their  possible  extinction  in  the  future  was  a  serious 
problem.  The  movement  received  its  first  real  impetus 
during  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  under 
the  leadership  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Gifford 
Pinchot.  Because  of  its  interest  in  protecting  our 
physical  resources  against  waste  and  of  protecting  the 
public  domain  against  destruction  by  private  indi- 
viduals, the  conservation  movement  strongly  empha- 
sized the  idea  of  national  interests  and  national  con- 
trol.' 

The  reaction  against  haphazard  and  wasteful  methods 
in  industry  found  expression  in  scientific  management 
which  had  its  beginning  in  the  early  nineties  but  at- 
tracted attention  only  after  1910.  The  significance  of 
scientific  management  was  its  demand  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  research  and  scientific  mctliod  for  the  rule  of 
thumb,  and  of  forethought  for  opportunism  in  industry.' 

While  these  methods  for  handling  resources  and  or- 
ganizing work  were  being  developed,  new  forms  of  col- 
lective action  were  coming  into  American  life.  During 
the  period  considered,  America  witnessed  the  rapid 
rise   of   trade    unions,    farmers'    societies,    employers' 

*  See  ch.  VI. 

'  See  O.  F.  Tyron  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  vol.  4, 
pp.  227-228. 

•  See  ch.  IH. 


associations,  and  similar  groups  which  stressed  the 
consideration  of  collective  interests  in  the  utilization 
and  management  of  economic  resources. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  these  organizations, 
partly  owing  to  the  realization  of  the  special  character 
of  public  utilities,  there  developed  the  idea  of  public 
regulation.  By  a  series  of  acts  between  1903  and  1910, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  estabhshed  in 
1886,  was  given  powers  of  supervision  and  control  over 
the  railroads,  while  in  a  number  of  States  public  utility 
commissions  were  established  for  the  regulation  of 
local  power  and  traction  companies. 

An  even  more  radical  departure  from  laissez  faire  was 
the  growth  between  1907-17  of  labor  and  social  legis- 
lation. Workmen's  compensation  laws,  child  labor 
laws,  minimum  wage  laws  for  women  and  minors 
reflected  a  growing  demand  for  a  national  policy  with 
respect  to  living  standards  and  social  security. 

Between  1910  and  1912,  several  efforts  were  made  to 
combine  tliese  separate  elements  into  a  national  pro- 
gram. Once  again  the  future  of  America  was  being 
considered  in  large  terms  imjilying  planful  determina- 
tion such  as  "Progressivism",  "Socialism",  and  the 
"New  Freedom."  Between  1913  and  1916,  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  put  into  effect  a  series  of  reforms 
which  were  conceived  as  interrelated  parts  of  a  program 
of  reconstruction. 

Summing  up  the  developments  of  these  125  years, 
one  may  say  that  insofar  as  the  subject  here  considered 
is  concerned,  they  are  important  because  they  left  us  a 
fourfold  heritage:  First,  to  think  in  terms  of  an  institu- 
tional framework  which  may  be  fashioned  in  accordance 
with  i)repared  plans;  second,  a  tendency  to  achieve 
results  by  compromise  in  which  different  lines  and 
policies  are  more  or  less  reconciled;  third,  a  tendency 
to  stress  in  theory  the  part  played  in  economic  life  by 
individualism,  while  at  the  same  time  having  recourse 
in  practice  to  governmental  aid  and  to  collective  action 
when  necessary;  and  fourth,  a  continued  and  increasing 
degree  of  public  regulation  and  social  control  applied 
to  special  areas  of  economic  life. 


Chapter  II 
ECONOMIC   PLANNING   AND   CONTROL   DURING  THE  WORLD  WAR 


The  World  War  supplied  the  most  comprehensive 
example  of  economic  control  in  American  history.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  we  had  a  planned  economy 
during  the  war,  which  functioned  effectively  to  regulate 
the  use  of  our  total  resources  in  the  interests  of  victory. 
A  careful  reading  of  the  reports  of  the  time  does  not 
justify  such  a  generalization.  But  it  is  true  that  in  the 
course  of  the  18  months  of  the  war  we  were  gradually 
expanding  control  over  an  increasing  area  of  economic 
life  and  were  trying  to  bring  greater  unity  into  the 
system  of  control.  It  may  also  be  said  that  in  the  fall 
of  1918  at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  we  were  on  the 
verge  of  entering  a  planned  economy. 

There  is  stiU  a  long  time  research  to  be  done  on  the 
files  of  the  various  agencies  before  a  definitive  analysis 
of  the  period  can  be  made.  Such  a  study  should  be 
undertaken  before  the  records  are  lost  and  the  active 
men  have  all  disappeared.  It  would  be  extremely 
important  and  useful  for  our  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  problems  which  arise  in  a  highly  con- 
trolled economy  in  war  or  peace. 


I.  The  war  agencies 

From  1910  on,  there  had  been  a  bill  in  each  Congress 
asking  to  coordinate  Army  and  Navy  requirements  and 
to  create  a  liaison  with  business.  In  1915,  the  Naval 
Consulting  Board  was  created  for  that  purpose.  In 
August  1916,  the  Council  of  National  Defense  was 
organized  to  coordinate  industries  and  resources  for 
national  security  and  welfare.  The  Council  was  com- 
posed of  6  Cabinet  officers  including  War,  Navy, 
Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  and  had 
an  Advisory  Commission  of  7  members  drawn  from 
business. 

Between  October  1916  and  February  1917,  the 
Advisory  Commission  studied  various  problems  of  war 
economy  and  finally  appointed  seven  special  com- 
mittees for  study  and  contact  with  civil  life.  These 
committees  were:  (1)  Raw  materials,  (2)  munitions 
and  manufacturing,  (3)  supplies,  (4)  labor,  (5)  trans- 
portation and  communication,  (6)  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, (7)  engineering  and  education.  A  number  of  sub- 
committees by  commodity  classes  were  also  estab- 
lished. 

One  of  the  problems  which  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion undertook  to  study  was  what  would  be  needed  to 
equip  on  army  of  1,000,000  men.  The  General  Staff 
could  not  supply  the  answer  to  the  question  and  there 
was  much  disagreement  and  little  factual  data  on  the 
subject.  The  General  Munitions  Board  created  on 
March  31,  1917,  to  coordinate  the  buying  of  the 
various  Government  departments  was  cooperating 
with  the  commodity  committees  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question. 

On  July  8,  1917,  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
created  the  War  Industries  Board  which  absorbed  the 
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General  Munitions  Board  and  the  commodity  com- 
mittees of  the  Council.  A  number  of  special  boards 
were  organized  to  deal  with  specific  problems  and 
specific  sections  of  economic  life  affected  by  the  war. 
Thus  in  May  1917,  Herbert  Hoover  was  appointed 
food  administrator.  On  August  10,  1919,  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  was  created  with  large 
powers  for  controlling  the  import,  manufacturing,  dis- 
tribution, and  storage  of  food  products.  On  August 
23,  1917,  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  was 
set  up  to  deal  with  coal  and  oil  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  War  Trade  Board  was  created  to  license  the 
export  and  import  of  articles  of  trade.'  In  December 
1917,  a  Director  General  of  the  Railroads  was  appointed 
when  the  President  took  possession  of  the  railroads. 
The  United  States  Shipping  Board  created  in  1916  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  an  American  merchant 
marine  was  reorganized  for  war  purposes.  A  number 
of  other  agencies  were  created  such  as  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  and  the  War  Risk  Insurance. 


II.  Unity  and  coordination 

We  were  thus  dealing  with  specific  problems  as  they 
arose  rather  than  with  the  total  view  of  our  resources. 
In  all  the  work  done  by  the  organizations  described,  as 
well  as  in  the  manner  of  their  creation,  there  is  evidence 
of  attempts  to  control  parts  of  our  national  life  rather 
than  of  a  conception  of  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
utilization  of  all  resources. 

However,  before  the  end  of  1917,  the  need  for  greater 
unity  in  policy  and  in  administration  was  apparent. 
The  Government  was  carrying  on  vast  operations,  such 
as  those  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  was  intervening  in 
a  minute  way  in  the  routine  of  business  as  in  the  case 
of  the  War  Trade  Board.  There  was  considerable  con- 
fusion in  the  process.  In  the  winter  of  1917-18,  meet- 
ings were  held  at  the  direction  of  the  President  by  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  by  the  heads  of  the 
newly  created  administrations  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Secretary  of  War.  These  meetings  could  not 
accomplish  the  condition  which  was  desired.  As  a 
result,  in  the  early  part  of  1918,  the  "Industrial 
Cabinet"  came  into  being,  consisting  of  weekly  con- 
ferences under  the  President  in  which  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  of  the  Navy,  the  Director  General  of  the 
Railroads,  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
the  War  Trade  Board,  and  the  Shipping  Board,  and 
the  Administrators  of  Food  and  Fuel  took  part.  These 
eight  men  sitting  under  the  President  may  be  regarded 
as  having  been  the  first  National  Planning  Board  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

A  planning  point  of  view  was  present  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  separate  agencies  described,  but  the  devel- 


1  See  Clarkson,  American  Industry  in  the  War:  also  W.  F.  Willoughby, 
Qovemment  Organization  in  War  Time. 
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opment  of  a  broad,  general  program  was  prevented  by 
an  incomplete  grasp  of  the  extent  of  the  problem  and 
its  ramifications,  and  by  a  lack  of  relialjle  data  on  which 
a  plan  might  be  based.  Perhaps  the  main  obstacle  was 
the  lack  of  information.  For  instance,  the  work  of  the 
statistical  division  of  the  Food  Administration  during 
the  second  half  of  1917  was  largely  a  struggle  to  get 
some  approximation  for  an  asnwcr  for  such  questions 
as:  "What  is  our  normal  consimiption  of  milk?" 
"How  much  wheat  can  be  spared  for  exports?"  It 
was  not  until  the  summer  of  1918  that  some  materials 
necessary  to  answer  these  questions  were  brought 
together.  It  was  due  to  such  lack  of  information  that 
we  exported  excessive  amounts  of  bacon  to  Phigland 
and  created  a  cereal  shortage  in  the  United  States  in 
the  spring  of  1918.  The  lack  of  definite  information 
made  it  impossible  to  state  the  requirements  for  the 
Army  and  to  balance  resources  against  them.  The 
Army  demand  was  unknown.  The  separate  supply 
bureaus  comiiuted  their  requirements  in  diverse  ways. 
It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1918  that  the  Army 
needs  were  stated  in  a  manner  sufficiently  definite  for 
informed  action. 


III.  The  War  Industries  Board 

P'rom  the  point  of  view  of  control  and  planning,  the 
most  interesting  experience  was  that  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board.  By  August  1917,  the  War  Industries 
Board  had  come  to  define  its  problem  in  a  specific  way. 
Of  first  importance,  it  regarded  the  need  for  surmount- 
ing the  current  shortage  in  certain  commodities.  Its 
second  major  function  was  to  analyze  the  needs  of  the 
Government,  the  Allies,  and  the  civil  population,  to 
study  the  resources  for  meeting  these  needs,  to  pre- 
vent waste  and  unnecessary  use,  and  to  encourage 
increased  production. 

In  performing  these  functions  the  War  Industries 
Board  was  hampered  to  some  extent  by  its  desire  to 
hold  the  area  of  control  to  a  minimum.  The  Board 
never  attempted  to  lay  out  a  program  of  control  over 
industry  as  a  whole.  It  preferred  to  meet  the  needs 
in  each  industry  as  they  arose.  Partly  as  a  result  of 
this  policy,  crises  arose  in  one  industry  after  another 
before  action  was  taken;  an  instance  is  the  power 
shortage  in  the  Niagara  and  Pittsburgh  districts. 

The  other  difficulty  which  the  Board  encountered 
was  lack  of  information.  To  overcome  this,  especially 
to  meet  the  problem  of  estimating  the  needs  for  fab- 
ricated products  and  resources  available,  a  Central 
Bureau  of  Planning  and  Statistics  was  created  by  the 
Board. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  functions  of  control,  the  Board 
used  four  main  devices:  the  system  of  priorities,  al- 
location of  quotas,  conservation,  and  price  fixing. 
Insofar  as  priorities  were  concerned,  the  commodities 
sections  of  the  War  Industries  Board  tried  to  develop 


plans  for  at  least  1  year  in  advance  and  to  keep  them 
current  month  by  month.  However,  in  practice  each 
order  was  handled  as  an  individual  problem.  The 
system  eventually  worked  fairly  well,  tliough  it  never 
became  a  coordinated  whole. 

Allocation  was  applied  by  the  Board  in  the  case  of 
commodities  in  which  an  extreme  shortage  developed, 
such  as  manganese,  tungsten,  and  copper.  In  the 
case  of  wool,  leather,  and  aluminum  and  other  scarce 
materials,  the  conservation  division  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  made  efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of 
styles  and  simplify  proces.ses,  thus  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  wliat  was  to  become  an  important  phase  of 
business  i)l;niiiing  after  the  war.2 

Price-fixing  played  a  complex  part  in  the  control  of 
the  war  period.  It  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes: 
namely,  to  secure  proper  rationing  as  well  as  to  protect 
the  consumer. 


IV.  Forward  planning 

There  is  no  question  tliat  in  the  final  year  of  the  war, 
a  definite  concept  of  planning  was  developing  and  that 
more  and  more  planning  was  taking  place  in  our  war 
activities.  The  objective  was  clear — victory.  The 
need  of  a  broad  policy  for  adjusting  requirements  and 
resources  was  more  and  more  definitely  perceived. 
Progress  was  being  made  in  the  gathering  of  informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  such  policies. 
For  example,  the  power  section  of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration prepared  a  program  for  developing  a  system  of 
central  stations  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  next  "5  or  6 
years."'  By  the  Spring  of  1918,  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administrator  worked  out  the  most  comprehen- 
sive operating  plan  developed  during  the  w-ar  period. 
Similar  studies  were  also  made  in  some  of  the  com- 
modity sections  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  By 
1919,  the  leaders  of  the  War  Indu.stries  Board  were 
definitely  thinking  in  terms  of  forward  planning  in- 
stead of  temporary  control.  In  view  of  recent  develop- 
ments, it  might  be  significant  to  point  out  that  Gen. 
Hugh  S.  Johnson  in  his  study  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  made  in  1919  recommended  a  peace-time 
organization  like  that  which  developed  during  the  war. 
Such  an  organization,  in  his  opinion,  would  rest  on  the 
"awakened  spirit  of  service"  among  business  leaders. 
He  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  antitrust  laws  and  a 
cooperative  union  between  Government  and  business. 
He  recommended  the  reorganization  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  carry 
forward  with  business  the  beginnings  of  the  adminis- 
tration developed  during  the  war,  in  order  to  plan  our 
industrial  development.* 

'  See  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  Final  Report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  War 
Industries  Board,  1919  (in  galley  proof  in  flies  of  the  War  Department). 
See  also  ch.  III. 

'  See  Charles  KcUor.  Power  Situation  During  the  War,  1920. 

'  See  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  pt.  I,  ch.  VIII. 


Chapter  III 
THE   GROWTH   OF  THE   PLANNING   IDEA   1922-32 


The  post-war  decade  opened  on  a  strident  note  of 
"normalcy",  which  implied  in  the  minds  of  most  people 
a  return  to  pre-war  conditions.  The  period  closed  in 
the  darkest  days  of  depression  with  a  demand  for  plan- 
ning and  control.  It  is  the  thesis  of  this  chapter  that 
quite  without  a  full  realization  of  what  was  occurring, 
important  basic  concepts  of  social  planning  were  enter- 
ing into  the  thought  pattern  of  the  community  during 
the  decade. 

The  period  under  consideration  must  be  studied  in 
two  separate  phases.  We  shall  consider  first  the  devel- 
opments during  1922-29  that  explain  in  large  measure 
why  planning  made  an  appeal  to  various  elements  of 
the  American  people  after  the  serious  nature  of  the 
depression  began  to  be  realized  in  1931-32.  We  shall 
then  summarize  the  factors  which  helped  to  crystallize 
the  planning  idea  during  1930-32. 

I.  First  phase,  1922-29 

Three  developments  must  be  noted  during  the  years 
from  1922  to  1929  for  their  important  bearings  on  the 
subject  under  discussion.  First  were  the  practices 
which  grew  out  of  the  very  expansion  of  industrial 
activities  and  which  stimulated  the  idea  of  technical 
and  company  planning.  Second  were  the  experiences 
of  the  so-called  "sick  industries",  which  gave  rise  to 
thinking  about  planning  by  whole  industries.  And 
third  was  the  growing  consciousness  of  basic  contradic- 
tions in  the  entire  economic  and  social  system  which 
aroused  interest  in  national  economic  and  social  plan- 
ning. 

A.  Technical  Planning. — One  of  the  striking  features 
of  the  industrial  expansion  of  1922-29  was  the  new 
emphasis  on  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to 
industry — on  standardization,  simplification,  and  regu- 
larization.  This  movement  received  impetus  from  the 
report  on  Waste  in  Industry  published  by  the  American 
Engineering  Societies  in  1921,  which  placed  the  major 
responsibility  for  inefficiency  in  industry  on  manage- 
ment. It  was  further  stimulated  by  the  realization 
that  in  an  economy  of  mass  production,  standardization 
was  essential,  and  that  such  standardization  was  com- 
patible with  flexibility  in  management  and  individuality 
in  production. 

In  accordance  with  these  ideas,  a  considerable  number 
of  firms  and  corporations,  after  1922,  applied  scientific 
management  on  an  ever-widening  scale  in  production, 
and  made  greater  efforts  to  organize  effectively  the 
process  of  work  as  a  whole.  Research  and  laboratory 
investigations  became  one  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  many  of  our  larger  business  organizations. 

Parallel  with  this  evolution  of  the  engineers'  point  of 
view  went  an  increasing  emphasis  by  economists  and 
business  men  on  stabilization  and  regularization  of  em- 
ployment.   These  ideas  found  expression  in  the  volumes 


which  resulted  from  President  Harding's  Conference 
on  Unemployment  held  in  1921,  and  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1923-25.  Though  they  had  small  immediate 
influence,  these  reports  were  important  because  they 
embodied  the  progressive  business  thinking  of  the  day 
which  emphasized  the  possibilities  and  opportunities 
of  business  leadership  to  reduce  irregularities  of  em- 
ployment to  a  minimum.  Business  men  began  to  talk 
about  5-  and  10-year  plans  for  their  establishments, 
not  as  radical  innovations  but  as  dictated  by  sound, 
business  judgment. 

In  line  with  these  policies,  the  larger  business  enter- 
prises undertook  to  supply  themselves  with  the  infor- 
mation they  required.  They  installed  statistical  and 
planning  departments  in  their  plants  to  guide  them  in 
the  work  of  forward  budgeting  and  programming. 
Interest  was  shown  in  technics  for  estimating  market 
demand  and  seasonal  fluctuations  and  in  the  art  of 
business  forecasting.  Out  of  these  various  attitudes 
emerged  the  concept  and  practice  of  enterprise  planning 
on  a  new  and  unprecedented  scale. 

B.  Planning  by  Industry. — While  the  developments 
described  above  stimulated  technical  planning  within 
separate  enterprises,  the  condition  of  the  "sick  indus- 
tries" suggested  the  idea  of  planning  by  industry. 
The  "sick  industries"  were  especially  soft  coal,  oil, 
lumber,  and  cotton  textiles.  Agriculture  was  in  a 
similar  position.  These  industries  had  expanded  during 
and  immediately  after  the  World  War  and  found  it 
difficult  to  readjust  themselves  to  contracting  markets. 
In  these  industries,  individual  efforts  guided  by  the 
motive  of  profit  were  slow  and  costly,  caused  "over- 
production", which  depressed  prices,  and  wasted  valu- 
able assets  of  the  Nation. 

As  a  result,  various  suggestions  and  proposals  were 
made  for  the  reform  of  these  industries  between  1925 
and  1929,  which  were  the  first  definite  expression  of 
industrial  planning  in  the  United  States.  These  pro- 
posals, however,  identified  planning  with  restriction  of 
output  and  Government  control. 

C.  National  planning. — One  of  the  high  notes  in  the 
wide-spread  optimism  of  1922-29  was  the  refrain  about 
the  increasing  stability  of  the  American  economic  sys- 
tem as  a  whole.  Present  in  this  thinking  was  the  belief 
that  the  vital  element  in  this  balance  was  the  result  of 
conscious  policy.  The  idea  was  emphasized  that  con- 
tinued prosperity  could  be  maintained  only  on  the  basis 
of  mass  purchasing  power.  Another  idea  essential  to 
this  concept  was  the  need  for  controlling  credit  for  the 
purpose  of  price  stabilization. 

There  were  some,  however,  who  even  during  these 
years  emphasized  the  factors  tending  to  upset  the  social 
balance.  Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  and  interesting 
statement  was  that  recorded  in  the  report  on  Recent 
Economic  Changes  published  early  in  1929  which 
stressed  that  we  must  learn  to  maintain  our  economic 
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balance  by  increasing  our  linowledge  of  the  relations  of 
the  parts  of  the  economic  system  each  to  the  other  and 
by  developing  an  informed  leadership. 

D.  Individualistn  and  collective  action. — While 
throughout  the  decade  there  was  incessant  emphasis  on 
the  essential  individualism  of  our  economy,  the  daily 
habits  of  business  men  were  growing  away  from  the 
ideal  of  laisscz  faire.  The  decade  witnessed  a  great 
expansion  of  trade-association  activity.  The  trade 
associations  assumed  a  leading  part  in  promoting 
standardization  and  collective  action  by  industries  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  The  trade  associations  also  contrib- 
uted considerably  to  the  reforming  of  the  idea  of  com- 
petition, its  beneficence  being  regarded  as  dependent 
upon  its  fairness  and  moderation. 

Significant  also  was  the  role  which  the  Government 
was  asked  to  assume  by  business  men.  Indeed  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  a  whole  under 
the  strong  individualist,  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  was  per- 
haps the  most  striking  development  of  collectivism  in 
governmental  trends  in  relation  to  business.  The 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  sought 
opportunities  for  American  industries  abroad.  The 
export  of  capital  was  deliberately  fostered.  In  the 
domestic  field,  the  Government  collected  data  on  which 
business  judgments  might  be  formed.  The  Govern- 
ment accountants  helped  trade  associations  introduce 
uniform  accounting  and  costing  practices  in  business. 
The  Government  also  took  an  active  part  in  the 
effort  to  establish  in  practice  a  higher  kind  of  competi- 
tion and  to  temper  competition  by  cooperation.  This 
was  the  work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  through 
its  Trade  Practice  Conference  Division.  In  the  field  of 
transportation,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
seriously  concerned  itself  with  plans  for  consolidation 
of  the  country's  railroad  system. 

While  all  this  work  was  only  moderately  successful, 
it  promoted  interest  in  the  methods  of  cooperation  be- 
tween Government,  industry,  and  management.  It 
was  thus  an  important  factor  in  prei)aring  the  minds  of 
large  numbers  of  the  American  people  for  a  change  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  competitive  enterprise  as  com- 
pared with  cooperation  and  Government  control. 

Though  less  important  at  the  time,  the  developments 
which  were  taking  place  in  the  older  and  more  tradi- 
tional forms  of  planning  must  not  be  entirely  over- 
looked. Between  1926  and  1930  there  were  extensive 
mergers  of  power  companies  and  the  idea  of  "super- 
power" was  widely  discussed.  City  and  regional 
planning  continued  its  development  and  became  an 
accepted  idea  in  municipal  government.  Land  plan- 
ning assumed  a  new  importance.  City  and  regional 
planning  during  this  decade  took  a  broader  point  of 
view,  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the  intricate 
connection  between  phj-sical  and  social  planning. 

II.  Second  Phase,  1929-32 

Such  was  the  note  already  heard  in  America  when 
during  1928-29  came  the  first  intimations  of  the  Five- 
Year  Plan,  and  the  western  world  Ijegan  to  be  interested 
in  the  work  and  methods  of  the  Gosplan  in  Moscow. 
The  Russian  experience  was  not  embodied  in  any  con- 


crete way  in  American  thinking,  but  it  stimulated  the 
idea  that  we  need  to  develop  an  American  plan  out  of 
our  American  background. 

After  prosperity  persistently  refused  to  come  out 
from  "around  the  corner",  and  after  the  hope  of  revival 
in  the  summer  of  1931  was  shattered,  an  increasing 
number  of  individuals  and  organizations  began  to  pre- 
occupy themselves  with  basic  schemes  for  economic 
change.  The  most  important  of  these  ideas  and  pro- 
posals arc  briefly  sketched  here  because  of  their 
influence  on  current  thought. 

One  of  the  more  radical  trends  of  thought  was  that 
which  declared  that  not  only  was  laissez-faire  dead, 
but  that  capitalism  was  at  its  end.  The  source  of  this 
trend  was  partly  socialist,  partly  the  system  of  ideas 
developed  in  this  country  by  engineers  such  as  Freder- 
ick W.  Taylor  and  Henry  L.  Gantt  and  by  economists 
such  as  Thorstein  Veblen  and  his  followers.  During 
1930-32  this  trend  of  thought  was  given  a  new  version 
by  those  who  claimed  that  the  productive  forces  of 
society  were  adequate  to  give  everyone  a  much  higher 
standard  of  living  but  that  these  forces  could  not  operate 
under  the  price  system.  This  trend  of  thought  found 
its  most  spectacular  expression  among  the  supporters  of 
technocracy  who,  though  scornful  of  planning,  contri- 
buted to  it  by  their  criticism  of  the  competitive  system. 
Another  Hne  of  thought  had  its  roots  in  the  widely 
current  belief  that  our  economic  troubles  were  due  to 
overproduction  as  a  result  of  increased  productivity 
and  excess  i)lant  capacity.  As  pointed  out  above,  these 
ideas  derived  much  support  from  the  so-called  "sick 
industries."  The  two  main  remedies  proposed  by  busi- 
ness were  modifications  of  the  antitrust  laws  and  coop- 
eration of  business  men  through  trade  associations  for 
the  purpose  of  restricting  output  and  regulating  prices. 
A  number  of  bills  were  introduced  in  Congress  during 
1930-31  to  achieve  these  ends. 

In  popular  discussion,  especially  in  labor  circles, 
overproduction  and  excess  capacity  were  closely  related 
with  the  idea  of  unprecedented  technical  progress  which 
was  causing  technological  unemployment.  The  labor 
group  felt  that  this  could  be  met  only  by  a  reduction  of 
hours  of  work  to  spread  work,  create  leisure  for  spending, 
etc.  Essentially,  however,  labor  viewed  the  main  prob- 
lem as  that  of  restoring  mass  purchasing  power.  For 
such  purposes,  it  was  argued,  the  planning  of  economic 
activities  was  necessary  in  order  to  insure  the  proper 
division  of  the  national  dividend  and  to  exercise  control 
over  the  use  of  capital  and  credit. 

Thus,  while  the  idea  of  economic  planning  spread,  it 
diverged  more  and  more  along  several  lines.  It  was 
possible  to  distinguish  several  types  of  planning:  Busi- 
ness planning,  socialist  planning,  and  social-progressive 
planning.  While  all  these  types  had  certain  elements  in 
common,  they  differed  widely  with  respect  to  objectives 
policies,  and  efforts.  Among  the  plans  of  the  business 
type,  the  one  that  attracted  the  greatest  attention  was 
the  so-called  "Swope  plan."  A  social-progressive  plan 
was  presented  in  a  report  on  long-range  planning 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  progressive  conference 
held  in  the  summer  of  1931. 

Another  proposal  which  found  wide  acceptance  dur- 
ing these  years  was  that  of  advisory  economic  councils. 
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In  December  1931  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-second 
Congress  "to  establish  a  national  economic  council." 
A  similar  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  February  13,  1932.  Both  bills  called  for 
a  council  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
expert  in  finance,  agriculture,  labor,  tariffs,  transpor- 
tation, and  banking,  who  were  to  formulate  proposals 
looking  toward  the  solution  of  our  economic  problems 
and  who  were  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

Among  the  proposals  advanced  as  a  means  of  facili- 
tating both  recovery  and  long-range  stabilization,  plan- 
ning of  public  works  was  the  most  widely  approved. 


III.  Planning  and  the  "New  Deal" 

The  developments  described  above  were  significant 
in  several  ways.  First,  they  brought  to  light  certain 
specific  techniques  and  methods  in  industrial  adminis- 
tration, statistics,  economic  organization,  and  munici- 
pal government  which  made  greater  control  and  guid- 
ance in  economic  and  social  matters  feasible.  Second, 
attitudes    of    mind    were    developed    which    seemed 


favorable  to  experimentation  with  new  proposals.  And 
third,  there  was  a  realization  that  recovery  implied  a 
certain  reconstruction  of  institutions  in  accordance 
with  new  ideas  and  purposes. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  statements  of  these 
points  of  view  was  presented  to  the  American  people  in 
the  summer  of  1932  by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Recent  Social  Trends.  This  committee  made  the 
following  statement:  "To  maintain  the  balance  of  our 
economic  mechanism  is  a  challenge  of  all  the  imagi- 
nation, scientific  insight,  and  constructive  abUity 
which  we  and  our  children  can  muster.  To  deal  with 
the  central  problem  of  balance  or  with  any  of  its 
ramifications,  economic  planning  is  called  for."' 

Though  all  these  developments  paved  the  way,  it 
was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  first  historic  achievement 
that  he,  in  his  campaign  for  the  presidency,  raised  eco- 
nomic and  social  planning  to  the  status  of  a  recognized 
national  policy.  In  the  speeches  delivered  during  his 
campaign,  Mr.  Roosevelt  connected  economic  and 
social  planning  with  his  program  of  the  "New  Deal", 
and  made  the  idea  part  of  the  current  thought  of  the 
American  people. 

'  Review  of  Findings,  pp.  xxxi. 
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Chapter  IV 
GENERAL   SURVEY   OF  PLANNING   AGENCIES 


In  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  attempted  to 
describe  the  planning  idea  in  the  setting  of  the  American 
scene  from  the  Colonial  da\-s  to  the  advent  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration.  It  was  our  conclusion  that  the 
development  of  broad,  integrated  policies  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  planning  has  been  part  of  the  American 
tradition.  In  the  period  since  1900  there  has  been  an 
increasing  amount  of  thought  and  action  that  has  been 
collective  in  character  and  that  has  familiarized  us  in 
many  fields  with  the  practices  of  social  control. 

In  the  following  chapters  of  parts  II  and  III,  we 
attempt  a  description  of  certain  of  the  efforts  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  that  are  regarded  as  examples 
of  national  economic  planning.  It  was  common  a  few 
years  ago  to  speak  of  our  experience  in  the. World  War 
as  though  that  were  the  sum  total  of  our  contact  with 
planning.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  it  is  literally 
impossible  at  present  to  make  critical  appraisal  of  the 
various  attempts  at  planning  in  a  single  volume. 

In  chapter  IV,  we  present  a  brief  survey  of  the  agen- 
cies of  planning  and  the  different  types  of  planning  in 
the  United  States.  Each  agencj'  to  be  completely 
described  would  require  a  separate  monograph,  but 
even  a  brief  description  gives  a  picture  of  the  large 
amount  of  forethought  and  technical  competence  with 
which  various  Government  agencies  are  considering 
particular  problems  in  developing  our  natural  resources 
in  the  public  interest. 

In  chapters  V  and  VI,  we  describe  the  two  outstand- 
ing agencies  of  the  "New  Deal",  the  NRA  and  the 
AAA,  for  obvious  reasons.  In  chapters  VII  and  VIII, 
we  discuss  two  agencies  of  different  types:  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  because  it  is  the  most  noteworthy 
example  at  the  moment  of  regional  planning;  and  the 
Central  Statistical  Board  because  it  illustrates  certain 
problems  of  the  coordinative  type  of  planning.  Finally, 
we  describe  the  war-time  planning  which  has  been 
developed  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretar}'  of 
War.  The  most  serious  omission  from  our  discussion 
is  a  description  of  the  process  of  planning  monetary 
polic}'  which  the  authors  found  it  impossible  to  do 
completely  in  the  time  available  under  the  arrangemeht 
made  with  the  National  Planning  Board  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  report. 

There  is  a  multiplicity  of  planning  agencies  in  the 
United  States  today,  private,  public,  and  semipublic  in 
character.  Private  business  organizations  continue  to 
carry  on  some  of  the  planning  activities  described  in 
preceding  chapters,  though  they  are  being  modified  by 
the  NRA  and  other  agencies  of  the  New  Deal.  A 
brief  description  of  the  most  important  public  agen- 
cies, their  activities  and  interrelations  is  given  in  this 
chapter. 


I.  Agencies  for  Geophysical  Planning 

^4.  Urban. — According  to  a  survey  made  by  the 
National  Planning  Board  early  in  1934,  there  were  then 
717  official  and  22  unofficial  city  planning  agencies. 
Almost  all  the  cities  in  the  United  States  with  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000  and  over  had  official  city  planning  com- 
missions. 

Most  of  these  agencies  are  guided  by  the  prevailing 
ideas  of  city  planning  concerning  the  phjsical  organiza- 
tion and  development  of  urban  areas  as  units  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  a  better  community  life.  On 
the  basis  of  surveys  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  an 
urban  area,  its  industrial  life  and  conditions,  city 
planners,  build  up  plans  for  the  control  of  platting, 
zoning  of  buildings,  traffic  development,  rapid-transit 
transportation,  terminals,  parks  and  recreation,  civic 
centers,  and  for  a  financial  program. 

Urban  planning  has  been  extended  to  large  metro- 
politan districts  which  are  treated  as  phj-sical  and 
economic  units  for  certain  defined  purposes.  Such 
metropolitan  planning  is  exemplified  in  the  work  of  the 
Boston  metropolitan  district  and  of  the  regional  plan 
of  New  York  and  its  nviroens. 

The  limitations  or  urban  and  metropolitan  planning 
lie  especially  in  our  system  of  land  valuation,  in  our 
methods  of  taxation,  and  in  the  general  conditions 
which  shape  municipal  financing  and  policies.  Other 
conditions  which  limit  the  work  of  city  planning 
agencies  are  their  precarious  financial  condition  and 
their  lack  of  recognized  legal  status. 

B.  Stale  Boards. — State  planning  boards  are  recent 
in  origin  and  owe  their  growth  largely  to  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Planning  Board  (now  the  National  Re- 
sources Board).  On  December  1,  1933,  there  were  no 
official  State  planning  boards  in  the  United  States.  In 
July  1934,  41  States  had  created  such  boards  appointed 
by  the  Governors. 

The  State  planning  boards  consist  of  a  varying  num- 
ber of  members  from  5  in  Indiana  to  22  in  New  York. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  who 
usually  designates  the  chairman.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers are  drawn  from  the  official  State  departments 
while  others  are  selected  from  the  citizens  of  the  State 
at  large.  A  few  of  the  boards  have  official  legal  status 
with  a  paid  staff  and  a  budget  appropriation  from  State 
funds.  Thirty-seven  boards  have  had  the  aid  of  con- 
sultants or  regional  advisers  appointed  by  the  National 
Planning  Board  and  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration. 

The  State  planning  boards  are  devoting  their  ac- 
tivities along  various  lines,  making  surveys,  taking 
action  to  control  streams  and  rivers  in  order  to  prevent 
floods  and  pollution,  codifying  citj'  legislation  on  zoning 
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and  town  planning,  studying  problems  of  relief  and  of 
stranded  populations,  investigating  the  problem  of 
power  development,  and  considering  the  possibilities 
of  greater  coordination  of  State  and  Federal  planning 
activities. 

State  planning  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  local 
projects  often  cannot  be  carried  out  unless  treated  as 
part  of  larger  schemes.  This  has  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  interstate  boards  such  as  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Regional  Planning  Board  which  includes 
the  States  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Oregon,  and  the 
New  England  Planning  Commission.  In  the  case  of 
the  former,  the  chief  purpose  of  the  combination  is  to 
coordinate  the  activities  in  connection  with  public 
works  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  The  New  Eng- 
land Commission  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  coordi- 
nation of  highway  and  parkway  plans  in  the  several 
States  of  the  region  and  with  general  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimack  River 
Valleys. 

C.  Federal  Agencies.- — There  are  about  200  bureaus 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Since  March  4,  1933,  over  40  emergency  organizations 
have  been  established  either  as  adjuncts  to  existing  de- 
partments or  on  an  independent  basis.  Most  of  these 
bureaus  and  commissions  carry  on  administrative  ac- 
tivities of  a  routine  character,  but  some  of  them  take  a 
direct  part  in  the  making  of  national  policies  and  may 
be  considered  as  planning  agencies  in  a  more  specific 
sense  of  the  word.  Most  of  these  agencies  are  con- 
cerned with  geophysical  planning  for  the  conservation 
and  effective  utilization  of  natural  resources.  The 
Federal  Government  has  long  recognized  its  responsi- 
bilities and  opportunities  in  this  field.  The  various 
agencies  engaged  in  one  or  another  feature  of  this  work 
are  classified  here  on  the  basis  of  the  particular  prob- 
lems in  which  they  deal. 

Forest  Policy. — For  more  than  a  generation  the 
concept  of  forest  protection,  of  sustained  yield  forest 
management,  of  permanent  forest  industries,  and  stable 
forest  communities  has  been  steadily  growing  in  the 
United  States.  The  Forest  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  developing 
this  idea.  The  Federal  bureaus  and  other  agencies 
which  have  a  part  in  shaping  forest  policy  are  briefly 
described  in  this  section. 

In  March  1933,  the  Forest  Service  published  A 
National  Plan  for  American  Forestry  which  represents 
the  most  complete  outline  of  forest  policy  achieved 
in  the  United  States.  The  objective  of  the  plan,  in  the 
words  of  the  report,  is  "to  insure  all  of  the  economic 
and  social  benefits  which  should  be  derived  from  pro- 
ductive forests  by  fully  utilizing  the  forest  land,  and 
by  making  all  of  its  timber  and  other  products,  its 
watershed,  recreational  and  other  services  available  in 
fHiantities  adequate  to  meet  national  requirements."^ 

To  carry  out  these  objectives,  legislation  is  to  be 
sought  to  make  possible  the  pvirchasc  of  stumpage,  the 
addition  of  more  acreage  to  public  domain,  an  extensive 
research  program,  cooperation  with  State  agencies  in 
forest  planning,  and  conservation  of  wildlife,  fish,  and 

'  A  National  Plan  tor  .American  Forestry,  the  report  of  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1933,  vol.  1,  p.  v. 


game.     The  forestrj'  plan  is  conceived  as  a  long-range 
program  covering  a  period  of  10  to  20  years. 

/.  Agencies  Concerned  with  Planning  of  Forest 
and  Timber  Resources 


Department 


Agriculture. 


Bureau 


1.  Forest  Service 


2.  Agricultural 
Engineering. 


Semipublic 
agency. 


Brief  description  of  functions 


3.  Biological  Sur 
vey. 


1.  National  Park 
Service. 


2.   Soil   Erosion 
Service. 


3.  Geological 
Survey. 
(See  under 
Land  use 
planning.) 


.  Lumber  Code 
Authority. 


.  Administration,  protection,  im- 
provement, reforestation,  and 
extension  of  national  forests. 
Major  clivislon  of  the  work  is 
direct  and  complete  correlated 
management  of  timber-  and  for- 
age-producing land  Ihrouph  dis- 
tant rangers.  Research  in  forest 
managoinent,  watershed  pro- 
tection, forest  ranges,  forest  prod- 
ucts, forest  economics,  ta.xation 
and  insurance,  and  forest  survey 
and  inventory.  Cooperates 
with  37  States  and  1  territory  in 
the  protection  of  State  and  pri- 
vately owned  land  from  fire,  etc. 
I.  Control  of  soil  erosion,  utilization 
of  water  in  irrigaliou,  drainage  of 
farm  lands,  development  of  farm 
lands,  storage  and  transporta- 
tion of  farm  products,  corn-borer 
control  machinery,  fertilizer  dis- 
tributing machinery,  sugar-beet 
production  machinery,  cotton- 
production  machinery,  etc., 
miscellaneous  research,  advice, 
and  assistance. 
Maintenance  of  mammal  and  bird 
reservations,  food  habits  of  birds 
and  animals,  control  of  preda- 
tory animals  and  injurious 
rodents,  production  of  fur-bear- 
ing animals,  biological  investiga- 
tions, enforcement  of  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  provisions  (with 
Canada). 
,  Administration,  development 
maintenance,  improvement,  and 
perfection  of  national  parks  and 
monuments,  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Cooperates 
with  similar  State  and  local 
agencies,  and  educates  the  public 
to  the  enjoyment  of  park  facili- 
ties. (See  also  under  Land  .use 
planning.) 
To  put  through  soil-erosion  con- 
trolled projects  on  large  and  rep- 
resentative watershed  of  100,- 
000  to  200,000  acres,  in  the  major 
regions  of  the  United  States 
working  in  cooperation  with 
farmers.  One  project  in  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation  involves 
15,000,000  acres.  Some  land  will 
be  withdrawn  from  crop  use  and 
will  be  turned  into  pastures  and 
forest  lands,  other  land  to  game 

f)re.serves.  (The  farmer  would 
lave  right  to  rent  hunting  privi- 
leges.) 
Classification  of  public  lands  and 
the  examination  of  geological 
structure,  mineral  and  water  re- 
sources and  products  of  national 
domain.  Publication  of  topo- 
graphic and  geological  surveys, 
enforcement  of  mineral-leasing 
laws. 
,  Article  X  of  the  lumber  code  stip- 
ulated that  a  conference  be  held 
by  the  industry  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  .\griculture  in  order  to 
decide  upon  policies  looking  to 
the  conservation  and  sustained 
production  of  forest  resources. 
As  a  result  of  this  conference. 
Forest  Conservation  Code 
(Sctiedule  C),  was  approved 
Mar.  21,  1934,  and  added  to  the 
master  code.  This  provides 
that  each  division  and  subdivi- 
sion of  the  code  authority  shall 
set  up  a  close-working  agreement 
with  each  State  and  Federal  or- 
ganization having  responsibility 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  State 
and  Federal  laws  in  a  given  area. 
By  .\pr.  15,  1934,  every  division 
and  subdivision  was  required  to 
submit  a  set  of  rules  of  forest 
practice  covering  all  operations 
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//.  Agencies  Concerned  with  Planning   and    Utili- 
zation of  Water  Resources — <;;ontinued 


Department 

Bureau 

Brief  description  of  functions 

Semipublic 
agency. 

1.  Lumber  Code 
authority. 

essential  to  the  conservation  and 
sustained   production  of   forest 
resources.    Such   rules  as  were 
approved    took    effect   June    1, 
1934,  and  are  being  enforced  by 
the  code  authority  in  cooperation 
with    the   appropriate    govern- 
mental agencies. 

Water  flow. — Five  Government  departments  are 
concerned  at  the  present  time  with  the  study  of 
problems  of  water  flow  and  in  working  out  a  program 
for  its  control.  A  special  committee  on  water  flow 
was  appointed  by  the  President  in  April  1934,  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  problem  within  6  weeks  time.  At 
present,  the  National  Resources  Board  is  commissioned 
to  make  a  report  on  the  most  effective  use  of  water 
resources.  The  several  agencies  concerned  with  the 
problem  are  shown  in  the  foUowiug  tabulation. 

//.  Agencies  Concerned  with  Planning  and 
Utilization  of  Water  Resources 


Department 


Bureau 


Agriculture - 


Commerce,. 


Interior. 


1.  Forest  Serv- 
ice. (See 
Land  use 
planning.) 


2.  A  g  r  i  c  u  1  - 

tural  Engi- 
neering. 
{See  Land 
use.) 
1.  Coast  and 
Geodetic 
Survey. 


1.  GeneralLand 
Office: 


Soil-e  r  o  s  i  o  n 
Service 
(under  In- 
terior, but 
financed 
by  $10,000,- 
OaO  PWA 
funds). 


Brief  description  of  functions 


1.  Administers  national  forests  and 

does  fire-prevention  work, 
studies  relation  of  forestry  to 
industry,  advises  public  and 
private  authorities  re  best 
methods.  Regulation  of  live- 
stock grazing  and  protected 
watersheds.  Supervision  of 
CCC,  CWA,  and  ECW  work 
in  national  forests. 

2.  Investigations  of  farm  irrigation, 

farm  drainage,  and  soil-erosion 
control,  farm  machinery,  (arm 
buildings,  and  other  rural 
engineering  problems. 
1.  Survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States  and  possessions,  and  of 
rivers  to  the  head  of  tidewater. 
Surveys  include  base  measure- 
ments, hydrography,  and  topog- 
raphy, tidal  and  current  obser- 
vation, magnetic  observation 
and  researches,  seismological 
investigations,  gravity  measure- 
ments, etc.  Results  of  surveys 
and  investigations  are  published 
in  the  form  of  navigational  charts, 
annual  tide  tables,  charts  show- 
ing currents  and  magnetic  declin- 
ation. Also  the  compilation  and 
publishing  of  civil  airways  maps. 

1.  Survey,  management,  and  disposi- 

tion of  public  lands  and  national 
forests,  adjudication  of  con- 
flicting claims  thereto,  granting 
of  rights-of-way,  easements,  and 
issuance  of  land  patents. 

2.  To  put  through  soil-erosion  con- 

trolled projects  on  large  and 
representative  watersheds  of 
100,000  to  200.000  acres  in  the 
major  regions  of  the  United 
States,  working  in  cooperation 
with  farmers.  Primarily  the 
plan  is  to  save  the  remaining 
areas  of  good  land  and  to  with- 
draw violently-erosive  land, 
rather  than  reclaim  worn-out 
land.  Withdrawn  land  will  be 
used  for  pastures,  forests,  and 
game  preserves.  This  is  first 
attempt  in  United  States  history 
to  put  through  large  scale  com- 
prehensive erosion-  and  flood- 
control  projects,  and  the  method 
is  a  combination  of  engineering, 
forestry,  and  cropping. 


Interior. 


Navy., 


War. 


3.  Water  R  e  - 
source 
Branch 
(U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Sur- 
vey). 


Hydro- 
graphic 
Office  (Bu- 
re  a  u  of 
N  a  v  iga- 
tion). 


1.  Board  Of  En- 
gineers for 
Rivers  and 
Harbors. 


2.  M  i  s  s  i  s  - 
sippi  River 
Commis- 
sion). 


3.  California 
Debris 
Commis- 
sion. 


4.  Northern  and 
Northwest- 
em  Lakes 
Survey. 


3.  Gaging  ofstreams  and  determining 
the  water  supply  of  the  United 
States,  investigation  of  under- 
ground currents  and  artesian 
wells,  advises  and  cooperates 
with  States  and  counties  re  best 
methods;  operates  2,800  Federal 
and  State  cooperative  gaging 
stations;  studies  potential  power 
supply  from  water  resources; 
cooperates  with  mimicipalities 
re  water  needs,  etc.;  investigates 
relation  of  water  supply  to 
irrigation,  navigation,  flood-con- 
trol, etc. 

1.  Topographic  and  hydrographic 
surveys  in  foreign  waters  and  on 
high  seas;  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  hydrographic  nav- 
gational  information  data;  print- 
ing of  private  charts  for  naval 
use,  and  other  charts  for  general 
navigational  use;  radio  broad- 
casts and  sailing  directions,  etc., 
for  all  shipi  in  tbe  United  States. 
Maintains  contact  with  foreign 
hydrographic  offices.  Prepares 
special  charts  for  the  use  of 
aviators,  does  research  work  in 
oceanography  in  cooperation 
with  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

1.  A  permanent  body  created  by  act 

of  June  13,  1902.  To  it  are  re- 
ferred aU  surveys  and  projects 
relating  to  river  and  harbor 
improvements,  for  report  and 
recommendations  to  either  Con- 
gress or  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army,  on  all 
engineering,  commercial,  eco- 
nomic, and  navigation  questions 
involved.  Extending  even  to 
purely  local  plans  for  terminal 
improvements,  etc.  Helps  to 
promote  water  transportation  by 
investigation  and  publication  of 
its  findmgs. 

2.  Set  up  by  act  of  Congress  to  review 

and  report  on  all  surveys  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  (H.Doc.  308) 
in  addition  to  its  own  survey 
work  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries.  Commission  is 
composed  of  4  civilians  (3  must 
be  engineers)  named  by  the 
Prtsident,  and  3  Army  engi- 
neers. 

3.  Jurisdiction     extends     over     the 

drainage  area  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  Rivers.  Du- 
ties are;  (1)  Toregulate hydraulic 
mining  in  such  a  way  as  to  per- 
mit resumption  and  continuance 
under  restrictions  as  to  prevent 
the  resulting  debris  from  being 
carried  into  navigable  waters  or 
otherwise  causing  damage,  (2) 
To  study  and  report  upon  gen- 
eral hydraulic  and  hydraulic- 
mining  conditions  and  matters 
affecting  or  affected  by  them  and 
to  make  surveys,  mature  and 
adopt  plans  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  navigability, 
deepening  the  channel,  and 
protecting  the  banks  of  the  river 
and  affording  rehef  from  flood 
damages  (act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved Mar.  1, 1893,  as  amended 
by  act  of  Feb.  27,  iy07). 

4.  Ascertainment    and    charting    of 

depths  in  all  significant  regions 
of  the  Great  Lakes  to  a  plane  30 
feet  below  the  corresponding 
datum  in  the  channels  of  the 
connecting  river;  completion  of 
tri angulation  and  precise  level- 
ing needed  to  control  the  areas 
under  survey;  river-discharge 
measurements;  investigations  of 
lake  levels;  magnetic  surveys  in 
and  near  main  vessel  courses; 
and  prompt  examination  of  areas 
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//.  Agencies  Concerned  with  Plannine  and  Utili- 
zation of  Water  Resources — Continued 


Department 


War- 


Bureau 


fodependent 
commissions. 


4.  Northern  and 
Northwest- 
ern   l^kes 


Brief  description  of  function 


1.  Federal  Power   1 
Commission 


2.  Tennessee 
Valley  Au- 
thority. 


3.  Technical 
su  bcom- 
mittce  on 
water^low. 


4.  National  Re- 
sources 
Board. 


5.  Mississippi 
Valley 
Committee. 


where  obstructions  to  navigation 
have  been  reported.  J>ater  acts 
of  Congress  extended  the  survey 
to  include  the  lakes  and  other 
natural  navigable  waters  of  the 
New  York  State  canuls  (1911); 
to  Lake  Chamiiliiin  {iai3);  and 
to  the  boundary  waters  between 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Lake 
Superior  (1914).  This  work  is 
conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Lake 
Survey  othce,  l>etroit,  Mich. 

General  administrative  control 
over  all  power  sites  on  the  navi- 
gable waters  and  on  the  public 
lands  and  reservations  of  the 
United  States,  and  over  the  lo- 
cation, design,  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operations  of 
power  projects  upon  such  sites, 
and  the  dotcrmiiiution  wliether 
a  project  is  best  adapted  to  a 
comprehensive  dev^-Iopinent  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  region, 
for  power,  irrigation,  navigation, 
Hood  control,  etc. 

Social  and  economic  development 
of  Tennessee  River  ll;isin,  with 
power  to  build  dams,  power 
nouses,  and  transmission  lines, 
to  buy  and  sell  real  estate,  exer- 
cise right  of  eminent  domain, 
build  cities,  produce  and  sell 
electric  power,  manufacture  and 
sale  of  fertilizer,  and  the  duty  of 
manufacturing  explosives  for  the 
Government  at  cost. 

Created  by  the  President,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1934,  with  Secretary  Ickes 
as  chairman.  The  work  was 
divided  among  6  geographic 
coiniiiittecs  each  of  wliich  was 
composed  of  representatives  of 
Deinirtraent  of  Interior,  Agri- 
culture, and  War.  Purpose: 
To  study  water  resources,  includ- 
ing drainage  and  irrigation 
problems,  and  report  thereon 
within  6  weeks. 

Created  July  1,  1934,  by  Executive 
order  and  is  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  "a  program  and 
plan  of  i)rocedure.  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President,  dealing 
witli  all  lispects  of  the  problem 
of  development  and  use  of  land, 
water,  and  other  national  re- 
sources, in  their  physical,  social, 
governmental,  and  economic  as- 
pects", according  to  a  White 
H(tuse  statement.  I'ersonuel 
of  the  Hoard  includes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  as  chairman;  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Administrator  of 
Emergency  Relief,  and  Mr.  K.  A. 
Delano,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Mer- 
riam,  and  Mr.  Wesley  C.  Mitch- 
ell. The  Executive  order 
also  constituted  Messrs.  Delano, 
Merriam,  and  Mitchell  the  ad- 
visory committee  to  the  Board. 

Mississippi  Valley  Committee: 
An  application  of  planning  on  a 
regional  basis  for  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  natural  resources  is 
presented  by  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Committee,  authorized 
by  President  Roosevelt  late  in 
1933  under  the  I'ublic  Works 
Administration.  The  commit- 
tee has  a  dual  mandate:  First, 
to  review  all  water  projects  for 
immediate  execution  in  tho 
Mississippi  Valley  at  100  per- 
cent Federal  expense  under  the 
PWA;  second,  to  draft  a  plan 
covering  water  problems  com- 
mon to  the  States  drained  by  the 
river  system  extending  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Canadian 


//.  Agencies  Concerned  with  Planning  and  Utili- 
zation of  Water  Resources — Continued 


Department 


Independent 
commissions. 


Bureau 


9.  Mississippi 
Valley 
Committee. 


Brief  description  of  functions 


border  which  cover  41  percent 
of  the  area  of  the  country.    The 

Mississippi  Valley  Committee 
operates  primarily  as  a  planning 
and  recommending  agency.  It 
engages  but  little  in  original  re- 
search; rather  it  gathers  to- 
gether, correlates,  and  inter- 
prets existing  data.  Its  ap- 
proach to  its  various  problems 
is  one  of  integration.  For  in- 
stance, it  considers  water  prob- 
lems on  an  interstate  basis. 
Levee  projects  in  Mississippi 
are  considered  coincidentally 
with  reservoir  projects  in  Ohio. 
A  reservoir  project  in  the  Ozarks 
is  evaluated  for  use  not  only  for 
power,  but  for  flood  control, 
water  supply,  recreation,  and 
game  con.servation.  The  com- 
mittee is  interested  in  develop- 
ing a  long-range  program  cover- 
ing periods  from  20  to  40  years. 
In  July  1934  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Committee  was  incor- 
porated as  the  water  resources 
section  of  the  National  Resources 
Board  and  was  given  the  man- 
date to  iirepare  a  national  in- 
ventory of  the  water  resources 
of  the  entire  country. 


Land  Use. — Some  20  Government  bureaus  and 
committees  described  on  pages  77-79,  are  engaged  in 
work  centering  around  tlie  proper  use  of  our  land  re- 
sources. Attempts  to  develop  a  comprehensive  land- 
use  program  were  made  under  President  Hoover.  The 
National  Land  Use  Planning  Committee,  set  up  in  1931 
for  that  purpose,  was  di.ssolved  on  December  1,  1933, 
and  its  work  was  taken  over  by  the  Land  Planning 
Committee  of  the  National  Planning  Board,  set  up  on 
an  interdepartmental  basis.  This  committee  was  to 
deal  with  problems  of  reclamation,  withdrawal  of 
submarginal  land,  homesteading  of  the  public  domain, 
and  so  on.  In  April  1934,  a  land  policy  section  was 
organized  in  the  Program  Planning  Division  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  which  is 
described  in  another  chapter. 

There  has  been  confusion  in  the  work  of  these  various 
bureaus.  They  have  been  guided  by  divergent  ideas 
and  conflicting  policies  and  have  been  hampered  by  a 
lack  of  coordination  in  their  efforts.  The  National 
Resources  Board  is  empowered  to  report  a  general 
plan  for  the  use  of  land  resources  to  bring  unity  into 
our  land  policies. 

///.  Agencies  Concerned  with  Land-Use  Planning 


Department 


Agriculture- 


Bureau 


Chemistry 

and  Soils. 


Description  of  functions 


I.  (a)  Chemical  and  technotogicat  re- 
search.— Analysis    of    foods, 
feeds,  and  drugs;  new  (Troc- 
esses  for  utilization  of  farm 
products. 
(6)  Soil  inreiKiffa/ioJM.— Classification 
and  mapping  of  United  States 
characteristics  of  best  soil,  etc. 
(c)  Fertilizer  investigation.— Study  of 
resources  and  new  methods  of 
producing  fertilizers. 
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III,  Agencies  Concerned  with  Land-Use  Planning- 

Continued 


///.  Agencies  Concerned  with  Land -Use  Planning — 

Continued 


Department 


Agriculture... 


Bureau 


Description  of  functions 


Department 


2.  Agricultural 
Economics. 


3.  Agricultural 
Engineering, 


4.  Forest  Service 


Home     Eco- 
nomics. 


6.  Planning  Di- 
vision of 
the  AAA. 


7.  Production 
Division  of 
the  AAA. 


General  Land 
Office. 


2.  Reclamation  _ 


3.  National  Park 
Service. 


I  Conducts  studies  of  production 
and  marketing,  farm  organiza- 
tion and  financial  relations,  farm 
labor,  land  economics,  and  rural 
problems.  Disseminates  current 
information  re  marketing  and 
distribution  of  farm  products; 
publishes  agricultural  statistics, 
market-inspection  service  in 
principal  areas;  helps  enforce  and 
administrate  various  acts  of 
Congress. 

3.  Investigations  of  farm  irrigation, 

farm  drainage,  and  soil-erosion 
control,  farm  machinery,  farm 
buildings,  and  other  rur^  engi- 
neering problems. 

4.  Administers  national  forests,  does 

fire- pre  vent  ion  work,  studies  re- 
lation of  forestry  to  industry,  ad- 
vises public  and  private  authori- 
ties re  best  methods.  Regula- 
tion of  livestock  grazing,  pro- 
tected watersheds.  Supervision 
of  CCC,  CWA.and  ECW  work 
in  national  forests. 

5.  Studies  problems  of  the  home,  food 

and  institutions,  economics,  tex- 
tiles, and  clothing,  and  housing 
and  equipment.  Field  contact 
is  through  extension  service  and 
State  colleges. 

6.  (a)  Production  planning. —Statisti- 

cal studies  of  acreage  in  use 
and  acreage  withdrawn  from 
use  and  effect  on  total  pro- 
duction. 
(6)  Replacement'CTops  section. ^Stud- 
ies re  new  uses  of  land  with- 
drawn from  former  uses. 

(c)  Import    and   export   section.— In- 

crease of  exports  and  improve- 
ment of  methods.  Swapping  of 
surpluses  for  noncompeting  for- 
eign produce. 

(d)  Land-policy    section.~~To    deter- 

mine the  total  area  of  land  need- 
ed for  production  of  the  various 
agricultural  commodities  and 
forest  products  in  the  United 
States;  to  work  with  other  agen- 
cies in  designating  areas  which 
need  to  be  withdrawn  from  agri- 
cultural production  and  areas 
which  should  be  restricted  to 
extensive  use,  and  in  determin- 
ing utilization  of  areas  with- 
drawn from  farming;  in  general 
to  coordinate  the  program  of  the 
AAA  with  the  Government 
land-utilization  program.  The 
section  also  plans  and  develops 
speciflc  submarginal  land  acqui- 
sition projects  for  the  Federal 
Surplus  Rehef  Corporation  un- 
der the  $25,000,000  fund  allotted 
that  agency  by  the  PWA. 
7.  Maintain  balance  between  produc- 
tion and  demand,  provides  such 
marketing  conditions  as  will  re- 
store 1909-14  purchasing  value  of 
products— but  no  higher.  Proc- 
essing taxes  on  account  of  basic 
commodities  furnish  the  funds 
for  paying  those  who  decreased 
their  output.  Marketing  agree- 
ments with  distributors  and 
manufacturers  of  agricultural 
goods  to  protect  producers  and 
improve  distribution. 
1.  Survey  management  and  disposi- 
tion of  public  lands,  adjudication 
of  conflicting  claims  thereto, 
granting  of  rights-of-way,  ease- 
ments, and  influence  of  land  pat- 
ents. These  duties  also  apply  to 
national  forests. 
Investigation,  construction,  and 
management  of  all  irrigation  de- 
velopments in  arid  States. 
Administers  national  parks,  mon- 
uments, military  parks,  ceme- 
teries, battlefields,  memorials, 
and  public  parks  and  buildings 
within  and  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Preserves  old 
aad  creates  new  units. 


Interior.. 


Description  of  functions 


Independent 

commissions 


4.  Geological 
Survey. 


5.  Soil    Erosion 
Service. 


Subsistence 
Homestead: 
Division  of 
PWA. 


National  Re- 
sources 
Board. 

Tennessee 
Valley  Au- 
thority. 


Office  of 
Emergency 
Conserva- 
tion work. 


4.  Migratory 
Bird  Con- 
s  e  r  V  a  - 
tion  Com- 
mission. 


5.  National  For- 
est Reserva- 
tion Com- 
mission. 


6.  Board  of  Sur- 
veys and 
Maps. 


I  n  t  e  r  d  e  - 
partmental. 


1.  Land     Plan- 

ning Com- 
mittee of 
Na  tional 
P 1  a  n  n  i  ne 
Board  (De- 
partments 
of  Agricul- 
ture and  In- 
terior). 

2.  Technical  sub 

committees 
on  water 
flow. 


I.  Classification  of  public  lands  and 
the  examination  of  geologic  struc- 
tures, mineral  and  water  re- 
sources, and  products  of  national 
domain.  Publication  of  topo- 
graphic and  geologic  surveys. 
Enforcement  of  mineral  leasing 
laws. 

5  Special  fund  for  setting  up  experi- 
mental groups  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Each  area  is 
used  for  testing  different  meth- 
ods of  preventing  erosion.  Pub- 
lication of  results  and  its  distri- 
bution to  land  owners  and  pub- 
lic authorities. 

6.  Placement  of  industrial  workers 
on  small  plots  of  land  sufficient 
to  furnish  most  vegetables,  etc., 
needed  by  family  of  tenant.  Re- 
moval of  surplus  population  of 
cities.  Stabilization  of  stranded 
industrial  and  mining  groups. 
Purchase  and  supervision  of  land 
required. 

1.  See  page  77. 


Social  and  economic  development 
of  Tennessee  River  Basin.    Has 
power   to   build    dams,    power 
houses,  and  transmission  lines; 
to  buy  and  sell  real  estate;  exer- 
cise right  of  eminent  domain; 
and    construct    towns.      Flood 
control.  Produce  and  sell  electric 
power.    Manufacture  and  sale  of 
fertilizers.     Manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives for  Government  at  cost. 
.  Supervises  field  work  executed  by 
the  War,  Agriculture,  Interior, 
and    Labor    Departments    on 
"useful  public  works."    O.  K.'s 
all  expenditures.     Procurement 
of  personnel  and  equipment. 
.  A    joint    committee    of    Cabinet 
officers  and  Congressmen  for  the 
protection  of  migratory   birds. 
Oversees  work  of  the  Biological 
Survey  of  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture which  administers  the  act  of 
Feb.  18,  1929.  and  which  gives  ef- 
fect to   Migratory   Bird  Treaty 
betweenUnited  Statesand  Great 
Britain  (acting  for  Canada). 
.  Headed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Commission    is    authorized    to 
purchase  such  forested  cut-over 
or   denuded   lands   within   the 
watersheds  of  navigable  streams 
as  is  necessary  to  the  regulation 
of  stream  flow  or  for  the  produc- 
tion of  timber. 
I.  Coordination  of  all  map-making 
and  surveying  activities  of  the 
Government.    Central  Informa 
tion  Office  in  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  collects  and 
disseminates     information     on 
these     coordinated     activities. 
Settles    interdepartmental    dis- 
putes,   makes    general    recom- 
mendations   to    the    President, 
invites    advice    and    assistance 
from  map-using  public. 
,.  To  study  proposals  and  relation- 
ships among  projects  involving 
land  use,  such  as  forests,  [parks, 
Indian  reservations,  public  lands, 
reclamation,  restriction  of  crops, 
subsistence  homesteads,etc.,with 
a  view  to  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties.   Assembles  data,  suggests 
methods  of  execution,  and  pre- 
pares necessary  legislation. 
I.  Created  by  the  President  in  Feb- 
ruary 1934,  with  Secretary  Ickes 
as  chairman.     The   body  was 
divided  into  6  geographic  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  is  composed 
of    representatives    of    Depart- 
ments of  Interior,  Agriculture, 
and  War.     Purpose:  To  study 
water  resources,  including  drain- 
age and  irrigation  problems,  ai^d 
to  report  within  6  weeks*  time. 
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///.  Agencies  Concerned  with  Land-Use  Planning — • 
Continued 


Department 


I  n  t  e  r  d  e- 
partmeotal 


Bureau 


3.  Submareinal 
Land  Com- 
mittee. 


Description  of  runctioo 


3.  OriKinally  coniijosed  of  Messrs. 
TuKwell  and  £zekiel  from  Agri- 
culture. Wirtb  and  Purrott  from 
Interior,  and  Mr.  Huker  from 
KI*:it.\  iis  cliainnan.  General 
function  was  to  piiss  up()n  laud 
projects  and  advise  Adminis- 
trator Hopkins  as  to  feJl-•^ibility. 
Due  to  an  objection  from  the 
Comptroller  Oenerar^  OITiee, 
PWA  tnin.sferrcd  the  JM.OOO.OOO 
from  the  Surplus  Kelief  Corpo- 
ration to  the  regular  FEHA 
funds.  FERAnowpaysdirectly 
for  land  projects  submitted  by 
the  various  bureaus  which  can 
qualify  as  relief  projects.  Funds 
are  allotted  by  States,  however, 
as  are  other  relief  e.xpenditures. 


Mineral  Resources.— In  the  field  of  mineral  resources 
planning  may  be  dated  from  the  development  of  the 
conservation  movement.  During  war,  the  planning  of 
resources  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
was  one  of  the  striking  examples  of  a  higlily  developed 
system  of  control  over  i)rices,  wages,  distribution,  and 
ronsumcr  priorities.  After  the  war,  there  was  a  shift 
back  to  "normalcy",  but  in  1924,  the  Federal  Oil 
Conservation  Board,  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior,  Commerce,  War,  and  Navy  was  set  up  which  did 
much  to  point  out  the  wastes  of  unregulated  competition. 
With  the  passage  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act,  the  Federal  administration  found  itself  with  the 
responsibility  of  planning  for  the  mineral  industries 
on  a  large  scale  as  a  guide  to  decisions  which  have  to 
be  made  under  the  oil  and  coal  codes.  This  work  was 
undertaken  by  the  Petroleum  Administration  Board 
and  by  the  Division  of  Planning  and  Research  of  the 
NRA.  Parallel  work  for  other  minerals  is  developing 
in  the  NRA,  though  on  an  elementary  scale. 

It  has  been  clear,  for  some  time,  that  these  individual 
planning  units  dealing  with  separate  industries  cannot 
go  far  enough;  for  example,  decisions  as  to  fuel  oil 
prices  under  the  oil  code  greatly  affect  coal  prices  which 
are  being  reviewed  by  another  agency  under  the  coal 
code.  A  proposal  was  made  to  organize  a  fuel  energy 
board,  but  did  not  materialize.  On  April  7,  1934,  the 
President  appointed  a  committee  on  mineral  policy. 
This  committee  includes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  chairman,  one  vice  chairman  and  one  representative 
each  from  the  NRA,  the  State  Department,  the  mineral 
unit  of  the  War  Department,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  the 
Geological  Survey,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The 
purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  consider  such  questions 
as  the  estimating  of  future  consumption,  the  curtail- 
ment of  production,  the  coordination  of  emergency 
appropriations,  the  relationships  between  Federal 
and  State  control,  and  the  cilect  of  mineral  tariffs.  The 
committee  has  now  been  designated  by  the  National 
Resources  Board  as  one  of  its  technical  sections  to 
develop  a  general  mineral  policy. 


IV.  Agencies  Concerned  with  Planning,  Conserva- 
tion, and  Utilization  of  Mineral  Resources 


Department 


Bureau 


Interior. 


Bureau   of 
Mines. 


Brief  description  of  luDctions 


2.  Qeological 
Survey. 


Petroleum 
Control  Ad- 
ministra- 
tion. 


Independent 
conmiissions 


Federal  O  i  I 
Conserva- 
tion Board. 


2.  M  i  n  e  r  a  I 
Policy. 


3.  National  Re- 
sources. 


1  Investigates  methods  of  minlnR, 
encouraging  use  of  those  which 
best  protect  the  miners;  the 
treatment  of  ores  and  other 
minerals,  the  use  of  e.vplosives 
and  electricity,  the  prevention 
of  accidents  and  of  waste.  lias 
charge  of  tests  and  analyses  of 
ores,  coals,  lignites,  and  other 
mineral  fuel  substances;  the 
collection  and  publication  or 
statistics  on  minerals  and 
metals.  Controls  production  of 
helium;  in  case  of  war,  issues  all 
licenses  covering  manufacture  of 
possession  of  e.iiplosives  and  in- 
gredients. 

2.  The  classification  of  public  lands 
and  the  examination  of  geologic 
structure,  mineral  and  water 
resources,  and  products  of  na- 
tional domain.  I'ublication  of 
topographic  and  geological  sur- 
veys. Enforcement  of  mineral 
leasing  laws. 

1  Set  up  by  the  President  under 
authority  of  NIUA  to  adminis- 
ter the  petroleum  code  in  con- 
junction with  the  Planning  and 
Coordinating  Committee,  rep- 
resenting the  petroleum  indus- 
try a^id  the  Nlt.'V.  Empowered 
to  make  estimates  of  petroleum 
requirements,  and  such  recom- 
mendations, allocations,  and  in- 
ventories as  are  required;  also 
to  require  statistics  and  other 
reports  from  the  industry. 

1.  Consists  of  Secretaries  of  Interior 

(chairman).  War,  Navy,  and 
Commerce.  Investigates  ways 
and  means  of  safeguarding  the 
national  security  through  con- 
servation of  our  oil,  the  probable 
future  shortage  in  fuel,  lubri- 
cating oil,  and  giksoline.  Co- 
operates with  State  authorities 
in  con.servation  and  production 
problems.  In  1930  began  the 
first  system  of  national  planning 
in  the  oil  industry— a  system  of 
periodic  forecasts  of  demand  and 
recommendation  of  production 
to  meet  it.  To  this  end  It  has 
brought  about  interstate  co- 
operation on  a  permanent  basis. 
Technical  and  other  scientific 
agencies  of  the  Government  co- 
operate freely  with  it. 

2.  Appointed  by  the  President  on 

Ai)r.  7,  1934.  to  make  a  report 
on  national  mineral  policies.  To 
this  en<l  the  committee,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  is  making  special  studies 
of  available  mineral  reserves  in 
the  United  States;  as  well  as 
a  survey  of  plant,  smelting,  and 
concentrating  capacity  Shortly 
after  the  creation  of  the  National 
Resources  Board  this  committee 
was  designated  to  function  as 
its  mineral  section  though  it  will 
retain  its  Identity. 
See  p.  77. 


Transportation. — As  a  result  of  125  years  of  hap- 
hazard growth,  we  now  have  a  highly  complex  series 
of  transportation  facilities  described  on  pages  82-83 
which  are  uncoordinated  in  relation  to  the  economic 
needs  of  the  country  and  which  work  at  cross  purposes. 
Also  instead  of  a  unified  system  of  regulation  designed 
to  promote  a  common  objective,  we  have  a  series  of 
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policies    carried    out   by   a    variety    of    Government 
agencies. 

Some  attempts  at  partial  planning  in  connection 
with  the  railroad  system  of  the  country  were  made 
after  the  World  War.  But  the  first  real  step  in  that 
direction  was  taken  on  June  16,  1933,  with  the  passage 
of  the  Emergency  Railroad  Transportation  Act  which 
set  up  the  office  of  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transporta- 
tion. In  broad  outline,  the  task  of  the  Coordinator 
is  to  work  out  plans  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate 
wastes  and  preventable  expense  and  to  improve  trans- 
portation conditions  by  promoting  the  joint  use  of 
shops,  terminals,  and  other  facilities. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  an  effective  national 
transportation  policy  calls  for  unified  treatment  and 
regulation  of  all  means  of  transportation  under  Federal 
control.  The  agency  for  such  purpose  has  not  yet 
been  created. 

V.  Agencies  Concerned  with  Regulation  and 
Development  of  Transportation 


Department 


Agriculture- 


Bureau 


1.  Public  Roads. 


Commerce. 


Brief  description  of  (unctions 


1,  Navigation 
and  Steam- 
boat  In- 
spection. 


1.  Deals  with  all  highway  functions 
of  the  Department.  Admmis- 
ters  the  appropriations  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  States  for  road 
construction  and  for  forest  roads. 
Conducts  research  Into  highway 
design,  construction,  and  eco- 
nomics. Supervises  the  con- 
struction of  national-park  roads 
for  the  National  Park  Service  of 
Interior  Department. 

1.  Navigation  unit  superintends  all 
commercial  marine,  and  iner- 
chant  seamen  of  the  United 
States,  in  certain  directions, 
administers  the  load  Une  law, 
decides  all  question,  relating  to 
issue  of  registers,  enrollment, 
and  licenses  of  vessels;  prepares 
annually  a  list  of  United  States 
vessels;  enforces  navigation  and 
steamboat  inspection  laws  by 
means  of  penalties,  fines,  and 
forfeitures.  Collects  navigation 
fees,  tonnage  taxes,  etc.  Steam- 
boat inspection  unit  inspects 
and  licenses  vessels  and  officers, 
and  enforces  laws  pertaining  to 
safety  requirements. 

2  Establishment  and  maintenance 
of  aids  to  navigation  on  the  sea 
and  lake  coasts  of  United  States, 
on  certain  rivers,  and  on  coasts 
of  all  United  States  Territories, 
except  Philippme  Islands  and 
Panama.  Publishes  notices  and 
information  re  aids  to  navigat  ion. 

3  Functions  of  old  Board  transferred 
to  Department  of  Commerce, 
June  10,  1933,  purpose  is  to  en- 
courage, develop,  and  create  a 
naval  auxiliary  and  merchant 
marine  for  the  needs  of  United 
States  commerce.  Regulatory 
powers  over  rates,  fares,  and 
charges  and  practices  of  common 
carriers  in  foreign  or  interstate 
trade,  also  over  wharfage,  dock 
warehouse,  and  other  facilities. 
Can  exempt  certain  combina- 
tions from  antitrust  laws.  Con- 
trols conditions  of  sale  of  vessels 
to  foreigners  and  to  United 
States  citizens.  Loans  to  pri- 
vate operators. 

4.  Aeronautics     4.  Carries  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Branch.  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926  for 

comprehensive  promotion  and 
regulation  of  civil  aeronautics. 
Establishment  and  maintenance 
of  civil  airways  and  their  equip- 
ment, air  traffic  rules,  inspection 
and  licensing  of  civil  aircraft  and 


2.  Lighthouses. 


3.  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board 
Bureau. 
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V.  Agencies  Concerned  with  Regulation  and 
Development  of  Transportation — Continued 


Department 


Commerce.. - 


Interior_ 


Navy. 


War. 


Bureau 


Brief  description  of  functions 


,  Aeronautics 
Branch. 


5.  The  Trans- 
portation 
Division 
(branch  of 
Foreign 
and  Do- 
m  e  s  t  i  c 
Commerce.) 


1.  Alaska  Rail- 
road. 


2.  Alaska  Road 
Commis- 
sion. 


1.  Navlgatlon- 


1.  Board  of  En- 
gineers for 
Rivers  and 
Harbors. 


Independent 
c  0  m  m  i  s- 
sions. 


2.  Mississippi 
River  Com- 
mission. 


1.  Interstate 
Commerce 
Commis- 
sion. 


airmen,  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  pertinent  information, 
charts  and  maps,  scientific  re- 
search looking  to  improvements. 
5  The  Transportation  Division  com- 
piles and  furnishes  to  shippers 
mformation  on  freight  rates, 
services,  and  facilities,  both  rail 
and  ocean,  which  will  enable 
them  to  route  shipments  eco- 
nomically and  to  quote  c.i.f. 
prices  The  division  is  prepared 
to  give  advice  on  how  to  pack 
shipments  for  foreign  markets. 
It  gathers  and  distributes  data 
on  facilities,  regulations,  and 
charges  in  the  ports  of  the  world. 
This  division  also  deals  with 
telephone,  telegraph,  cable,  ra- 
dio and  postal  communication 
and  is  interested  in  all  matters 
tending  to  protect  and  increase 
American  facilities  for  world 
commimication. 

1  Authorized  to  construct,  operate, 

or  lease  railroads  connecting  with 
harbors,  irrigable  waters,  and 
coal  fields,  etc.;  also,  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate 
telegraph  and  telephone  hnes 
and  to  make  reservations  of  pub- 
lic lands  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  raUroad.  

2  In   1932   duties  were   transferred 

from  the  jurisdiction  of  Secretary 
of  War  to  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior. Charged  by  law  with 
the  construction,  repair,  and 
maintenance  of  roads,  tramways, 
ferries,  bridges,  and  traUs. 

1  Eltra— Naval  functions— {a)  Na- 
■  vat  Oftsfrpaforj;.— Broadcasts 
time  signals  6  times  daily,  for 
the  use  of  navigator,  surveyors, 
engineers,  and  scientific  workers. 
Mamtains  continuous  astronom- 
ical observations,  publishes  and 
disseminates  the  results. 

(6)  Hydmraphic  O.^iof.-Topograph- 
ic  and  hydrographic  surveys  m 
foreign  waters  and  on  high  seas 
and  their  dissemination.  Prep- 
aration and  issue  of  sailing  di- 
rections for  the  Navy  and  the 
general  public.  Maintains  rela- 
tions with  foreign  hydrographic 
offices.  Research  work  in  ocean- 
ographv,  in  cooperation  with 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

1  A  permanent  body  created  by  act 
■  of  June  13,  1902.  To  it  are  re- 
ferred all  surveys  and  projects 
relating  to  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements for  report  and  rec- 
ommendations to  either  Con- 
gress or  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army,  on  all 
engineering,  commercial,  eco- 
nomic, and  navigation  questions 
mvolved.  Extending  even  to 
purely  local  plans  for  terminal 
improvements,  etc.  Helps  to 
promote  water  transportation  by 
investigations  and  publication 
of  its  findings. 

2  Set  up  by  act  of  Congress  to  review 
and  report  on  all  surveys  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  (H.Doc.  308) 
in  addition  to  its  own  survey 

work  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries.  Commission  is 
composed  of  4  civihans  (3  must 
be  engineers)  named  by  the 
President  and  3  Army  Engineers 
1.  Power  to  regulate  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  cable  companies,  as 
well  as  common  carriers  engaged 
in  interstrate  or  foreign  traffic, 
including  railroads,  express  com- 
panies, iJridges,  ferries,  bus  lines 
and  vessels,  etc.  It  has  power 
to  prohibit  unjust  rates,  and 
discrimination  as  between  ship- 
pers in  any  form.  Can  authorize 
mergers,  new  services,  and  gen- 
eral trade  practices,  after  pubhc 
hearings.    Protection  of  labor. 
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V.  Agencies  Concerned  with  Regulation  and 
Development  of  Transportation — Continued 


Department 


Indepeodent 
c  omm  1  s- 
siona. 


Bureau 


2.  National  Ad- 
V  1  s  0  r  y 
Committee 
lor  Aero- 
oauiics. 


Brief  description  of  functions 


Inland 
Waterways 
Comm  is- 
sion. 


4.  Federal    Co- 
ordinator of 
Transpor- 
tation. 


5.  Aeronautical 
Board. 


6.  U.S.  Railroad 
Adminis- 
tration. 


7.  The  Panama 
Canal  and 
Railroad 
Corpora- 
tions. 


2.  Coordinate  the  research  needs  of 

aviation,  civil  and  military. 
Prevent  duplication  In  the  field 
of  aeronautical  rcse.-irch.  Re- 
search on  fundiiraentiil  principles 
under  one  central  Oovcrnment 
laboratory,  Including  (a)  confi- 
dential researches  for  the  .\rmy 
and  Navy:  (6)  fundamental  re- 
searches to  increase  safety  and 
economy  of  aircraft,  military  and 
civil;  (c)  advise  War,  Navy  and 
Commerce  Departments  and 
the  aviation  industry  as  to 
latest  research  Information;  (d) 
consider  merits  of  aeronautical 
inventions  submitted  to  any 
Government  agency;  (^)  or  any 
special  problem  submitted  to  it. 

3.  Development   of  national  inland 

waterway  transportation,  su- 
pervises maintenance  of  Gov- 
ernment barge  lines,  investigates 
best  types  of  floating  and  termi- 
nal equipment,  studies  tariff  and 
interchanged  arrangements  be. 
tween  rail  and  wat«r  carriers 
and  all  of  the  matters  tending  to 
promote  inland  waterway  tralHc. 

4.  Coordination  of  all  railroads  di- 

vided into  3  regions  and  done  by 
means  of  3  sections,  east,  west, 
and  south.  Duties  are  to  avoid 
wastes,  unnece.'isary  duplication 
of  services  and  facilities  and  to 
control  allowances;  to  promote 
financial  reorganization,  and  to 
make  immediate  study  of  all 
means  of  improving  conditions. 
Protection  of  labor. 

5.  Advises  the  War  and  Navy  De- 

partments on  all  .Administrative 
and  operative  problems  in  avia- 
tion. Promote.s  coordination  of 
the  two  services  and  prevents 
unnecessary  duplications. 

Power  to  adjust,  settle,  and  liqui- 
date all  que.'^tions.  including 
compensation,  arising  out  of  war 
incident  to  the  Government's 
control  of  railroads  (during  the 
war).  Has  power  to  require 
that  all  nece.<isary  reports  and 
data  be  furnished  to  it  for  in- 
spection. 

An  independent  agency  but  the 
Secretary  of  War  represents  the 
President  on  administrative 
problems.  Ojmplete  technical, 
social,  and  economic  control  and 
operation  of  the  Canal  Zone,  in- 
cluding the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  a  railroad,  canal,  and 
miscellaneous    other    property. 


Surveys  and  Maps. — The  importance  of  surveys  and 
maps  for  geophysical  planning  is  obvious.  Coordina- 
tion in  this  field  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years  by 
the  Federal  Board  for  Surveys  and  Maps,  organized  in 
December  1919.  The  National  Planning  Board  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  a  special  Committee  on 
Standard  Symbols,  Scales,  and  Terminology  for  Plan- 
ning Use.  Also  an  interdepartmental  committee  on 
aerial  maps  has  been  formed  to  develop  the  most 
economical  methods  of  aerial  mapping  which  is  be- 
coming of  great  importance. 

II.  Federal  Agencies  for  Socio- Economic  Planning 

Geophysical  planning  both  underlies  and  merges  into 
socio-economic  planning.  Until  recently  most  of  our 
Government  planning  was  in  connection  with  ph\-sical 
and  natural  resources,  but  since  March  1933,  we  have 
created  a  bewildering  array  of  new  agencies  to  deal  with 


the  planning  of  economic  and  social  policies.  The 
Federal  agencies  for  socio-economic  planning  overlap 
in  structure  and  functions.  We  shall  arrange  them 
partly  in  the  order  of  their  relation  to  the  major 
sections  of  economic  life  and  to  the  major  groups  of 
the  population  and  partly  on  the  basis  of  the  problems 
with  which  they  deal. 

Agriculture. — In  the  case  of  agriculture  the  close 
interrelation  of  geophysical  and  socio-economic  factors 
is  clear.'     The  subject  is  treated  in  chapter  VI. 

Business. — The  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  aid  industry  and  business  in  forward  planning 
was  described  in  a  preceding  chapter.  A  more  definite 
step  to  connect  the  work  of  the  Commerce  Department 
with  business  planning  was  taken  in  June  1933  with  the 
organization  of  the  Business  Men's  Advisory  and  Plan- 
ning Council.  The  latter  is  a  voluntary  conference  and 
research  group  which  has  the  twofold  purpose — to 
assist  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  making  necessary 
changes  in  the  practices  and  policies  of  his  Department, 
and  to  plan  for  industry  and  commerce. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  about  60  members.  It 
has  an  executive  committee  which  considers  general 
policies  and  15  committees  of  which  7  are  concerned 
with  major  economic  problems.  The  important  com- 
mittees are  those  on  the  decentralization  of  industry, 
on  industrial  relations,  on  statistical  reporting,  on  unfair 
trade  practices,  and  on  plan  study. 

The  Business  Men's  Advisory  and  Planning  Council 
is  closely  related  to  the  NRA  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
from  its  membership  are  chosen  in  rotation  the  members 
of  the  Industrial  Advisory  Board  of  the  NR.4.  The 
Council  so  far  has  not  been  very  active.  Only  a  few  of 
the  committees  have  given  time  to  their  assigned  tasks. 
But  the  Council  is  important  as  an  agency  of  large 
business  elements  for  influencing  the  NRA  and  Govern- 
ment policy  generally. 

Of  the  other  agencies  set  up  since  March  1933,  at 
least  four  are  concerned  with  a  reorganization  of  the 
business  system.  These  are  the  National  Recovery 
Administration,  the  Petroleum  Administration  Board, 
the  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works,  and 
the  Emergency  Housing  Corporation. 

Labor. — Since  March  1933  a  new  governmental 
policy  toward  labor  has  been  in  the  making.  It  is 
aimed  towitrd  providing  greater  security  of  employment 
and  income  to  the  American  wage-earner  by  means  of 
legally  fixed  minimum  wages,  maximum  hours,  a  sy.stem 
of  social  insurance,  and  the  organization  of  the  labor 
market  through  employment  exchanges.  It  also  con- 
templates the  development  of  collective  bargaining 
through  a  system  of  labor  relations  boards.  These 
policies  are  to  be  shaped  and  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  NRA,  the  Employment  Service,  the 
several  labor  boards  heading  up  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  The  work  of  coordinating  these 
agencies  under  the  leadership  of  the  Department  of 

'  The  most  important  agencies  dealing  with  agricultural  planning  are 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Agricultiu-al  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration, the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Corporation,  the  Surplus  Relief  Corporation,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Federal  Subsistence  Homestead 
Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  Electric  Farm 
and  Home  Authority. 
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Labor  and  on  the  basis  of  clearly  defined  principles  is 
one  of  the  big  problems  in  America  toda}'.* 

The  consumer. — Since  March  1933  two  bodies  have 
been  created  to  consider  policies  from  the  consumer 
point  of  view;  namely,  the  Consumers'  Advisory  Board 
of  the  NRA  and  the  Consumers'  Council  of  the  AAA. 
Planning  for  the  consumer  involves  two  major  tasks: 
One  is  to  supply  information  on  the  basis  of  which 
rational  consumption  ideas  may  be  developed;  the 
second  is  to  aid  the  consumer  in  making  the  most 
effective  use  of  his  purchasing  power.  For  carrying 
out  the  first  purpose,  special  budget  studies  are  needed. 
For  the  performance  of  the  second  task,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  consumers  standards  board  has  been  proposed 
to  develop  specifications  for  the  standardization  of 
various  groups  of  consumers'  goods.  So  far  little  has 
been  done  in  either  direction. 

Finance. — In  addition  to  the  agencies  described 
above  which  in  effect  are  concerned  with  problems  of 
special  groups,  there  are  those  which  deal  with  the 
general  framework  of  our  economic  society.  Such  are 
the  agencies  concerned  with  money,  banking  and 
credit  institutions,  with  taxation  and  public  finance, 
and  with  international  commercial  policy. 

Since  March  1933,  the  network  of  Federal  agencies 
shaping  financial  and  credit  policies  has  been  greatly 
extended.  In  addition  to  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  there  are  the  new  agencies  which  include 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  organized  in 
1932  but  expanded  in  1933,  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Associations,  the  division  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  which  administers  the 
Securities  Act,  the  Securities  Exchange  Regulation 
Board,  and  several  others.  These  agencies  are  far 
from  pursuing  a  common  policy  as  yet. 

There  has  been  for  sometime  a  realization  of  the 
need  of  Federal  and  State  cooperation  in  reforming  the 
tax  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  harmonize  local,  State, 
and  Federal  interests.  This  problem  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  Treasury  Department,  which  has 
inaugurated  a  special  study  for  the  purpose.  There 
are  also  several  nongovernmental  commissions  study- 
ing the  problem  such  as  the  commission  appointed  by 
the  American  Legislators'  Association  and  by  the 
National  Tax  Association. 

Foreign  Trade. — On  pages  84-85  are  listed  the 
main  agencies  which  have  been  concerned  with  foreign 
trade  and  foreign  commercial  policy.  The  general 
decline  in  world  trade  which  has  affected  the  United 
States  with  unusual  severity  has  caused  the  Roosevelt 
administration  to  adopt  a  new  policy  of  lower  tariffs 
by  means  of  reciprocity  treaties  and  unconditional 
most-favored  national  treatment,  policies  embodied 
in  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  of  June  12,  1934.  Under 
this  act  coordination  of  policy  will  be  the  task  of  special 
committees  in  which  the  following  agencies  participate: 
Departments    of    State,    Treasury,    Agriculture,    and 


'  The  FEEA  is  not  directly  concerned  with  establishing  labor  policy, 
but  its  work  in  connection  with  relief  raises  many  questions  of  labor 
policy.  The  level  of  CWA  wages  and  of  relief  affects  wage  rates.  The 
ruling  that  a  striker  is  ehgible  for  relief  may  affect  the  outcome  of  indus- 
trial disputes.  Much  thought  has  been  given  here  to  the  social  security 
program.  Coordination  of  this  work  with  that  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  vital  to  the  development  of  a  labor  pohcy. 


Commerce,  the  Tariff  Commission,  the  National 
Recovery  Administration,  and  the  Special  Adviser  on 
Foreign  Trade.     The  committees  are: 

The  Executive  Committee  on  Commercial  Policy 
(ECCP)  which  has  been  in  existence  since  November 
1933.  It  is  to  be  the  policy-forming  group.  The  7 
Government  agencies  which  comprise  it  send  a  total 
of  12  men  to  its  meetings,  which  are  held  about  once 
weekly.  The  chairman  is  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade 
Agreements  (ICFTA)  is  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  the 
ECCP  in  the  field  of  preparing  and  negotiating  trade 
agreements.  It  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
same  seven  agencies.  The  ECCP  has  designated  as 
chairman  the  head  of  the  new  Tariff  Division  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Under  this  Committee  there  will  be  a  series  of  com- 
mittees for  the  individual  countries  with  which  nego- 
tiations are  contemplated  or  in  progress.  Their  func- 
tion will  be  to  explore  minutely  the  actual  possibilities 
for  successful  reciprocal  bargaining,  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  ICFTA. 

Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  (CRI)  will  hold 
hearings  on  each  trade  agreement  which  is  being  nego- 
tiated.    All  three  committees  will  be  aided  by  the — 

Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  Statistics  which  has  been 
set  up  under  the  Central  Statistical  Board  to  correlate 
available  foreign  trade  statistics  and  to  improve  and 
extend  them. 

It  is  expected  that  the  interdepartmental  character 
of  the  new  mechanism  will  secure  greater  coordination 
in  foreign  trade  policy  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
But  it  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  such  inter- 
departmental cooperation  will  succeed,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  departmental  prestige  is  often  a  divisive  force. 

Agencies  Concerned  with  Foreign  Trade 


Function 


1.  Determining  policy-.. 

2.  Making  the  tariff 


3.  Negotiating  commer- 

cial treaties. 

4.  Supplying     informa- 

tion and  other  aids. 


Agency 


The  President  and  the  Congress  decided  as 
to  policy. 

In  this  function,  also,  the  President  and  the 
Congress  have  been  dominant,  but  they 
have  been  assisted  by  various  executive 
agencies,  particularly  the  Tarifl  Commis- 
sion, set  up  by  an  act  of  1916. 

These  treaties  are  negotiated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  approved  by  the  Senate 
in  the  usual  way. 

Four  agencies  have  played  an  important  part 
in  supplying  information  concerning  foreign 
trade,  each  for  a  particular  purpose. 

(1)  The    Department    of    State's    consular 

officers  make  regular  reports  on  busi- 
ness conditions  in  the  areas  where  they 
are  stationed,  and  suggest  particularly 
the  best  local  business  opportunities 
for  Americans.  Also  they  answer 
direct  queries  as  to  specific  commercial 
conditions. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Commerce,  through 

its  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  renders  2  services.  First, 
the  Bureau  publishes  monthly  and 
annually  reports  on  our  foreign  trade. 
Second,  its  Foreign  Commerce  Service, 
established  in  1926.  has  assigned  to  vari- 
ous consulates  a  number  of  commercial 
attaches,  who  cooperate  in  rendering 
assistance  to  American  commercial 
men. 

(3)  The  Department  of  .Agriculture  renders 

similar  services  for  .\merican  farmers 
and  exporters  of  farm  products. 

(4)  The  Tarifl  Commission  is  primarily  the 

expert  commission  of  the  President  and 
Congress  on  tariff  matters.  Its  inves- 
tigations often  require  the  sending  of 
agents  abroad. 
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FUDCtiOD 


S.  Oiving  Qoancial  aid... 


6.  Enforcing  the  law. 


Agency 


The  merchant  marine  is  the  one  element  In 
our  foreipn  trade  whic-li  iios  received  direct 
financial  aid  ThrouRh  the  Post  OtDce 
Department,  mail  siihsidic.'^  arc  piven;  and 
the  Shipping;  board  has  aided  by  means  of 
low-interest  loans  for  new  construction. 

The  Treasury  Departnjent  administers  the 
tariff  laws.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion investigates  allei^cd  internal  obstacles 
to  foreii^n  trade,  and  makes  certain  that  the 
export  combinations,  organized  under  the 
Webb-I'omerene  Act  of  1918,  do  not  violate 
our  antitrust  laws. 


Social  Welfare. — A  number  of  the  newly  created 
agencies  are  engaged  in  elaborating  long-range  plans 
of  social  welfare  which  may  have  important  effects  on 
economic  and  social  structure.  Space  and  time  do  not 
permit  us  to  describe,  even  briefly,  the  work  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Subsistence  Homesteads  Corporation 
in  cooperation  with  various  Government  bureaus. 
The  idea  guiding  this  work  is  the  rehabilitation  of 
groups  of  the  population  which  have  been  driven  into 
an  economic  impasse  as  a  result  of  long-time  changes 
in  industry  and  social  structure.  By  rehabilitating 
those  so-called  "stranded  populations"  which  are  the 
source  not  only  of  unemployment,  but  of  uneniploy- 
ability,  it  is  hoped  to  contribute  to  the  Ijuilding  up  of 
a  new  social  balance  in  general.  The  policy  advocated 
is  along  lines  of  industrial  decentralization,  urban-rural 
community  development,  new  educational  opportu- 
nities and  an  extension  of  social  guidance  to  the 
dislocated  elements  of  the  population. 

III.   Federal  coordinating  agencies 

At  least  six  agencies  have  for  their  purpose  the 
coordination  of  one  or  another  group  of  Government 
activities  described  above.  These  agencies  are  the 
Central  Statistical  Board,  the  Science  Advisory  Board, 
the  National  Resources  Board,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  National  Emergency  Council,  and  the 
President's  E.xecutive  Coimcil. 

The  Central  Statistical  Board  was  created  by  Execu- 
tive order  dated  July  27,  1933.  How  the  Board  is 
organized,  how  it  operates,  and  what  it  has  so  far 
accomplished  is  discus.sed  in  chapter  VII. 

The  Science  Advisory  Board  was  created  by  Executive 
order  on  .July  31,  1933.  It  acts  through  the  machinery 
and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Research  Council.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  advise  the  Government  in  such  matters  where 
it  is  necessary  to  combine  scientific,  economic,  and  social 
viewpoints  in  the  treatment  of  special  technical  prob- 
lems. It  suggested  the  establishment  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Mineral  Policy. 

The  National  Resources  Board  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
National  Planning  Board  which  had  been  set  up  in 
July  1933  under  the  PWA  with  the  specific  mandate  to 
serve  as  coordinating  agency  in  relation  to  public 
works.  It  had  promoted  and  stimulated  State,  re- 
gional and  local  planning  activities.  It  undertook  two 
major  research  problems:  One  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring a  long-range  program  of  public  works,  and 
another,  a  report  on  the  meaning  of  and  possibilities 
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of  national  planning  which  could  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  national  plan- 
ning agency.  It  was  as  a  result  of  its  report  to  the 
President  on  the  subject  of  planning  that  a  reor- 
ganization was  made  bringing  the  present  National 
Resources  Board  into  existence. 

The  National  Resources  Board  consists  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  as  chairman.  Secretaries  of  War, 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  and  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administrator  and  the  three  former 
members  of  the  National  Plannhig  Board.  The  three 
former  members  of  the  National  Planning  Board  form 
also  an  advisory  committee  to  the  Board,  .'it  the  same 
time  a  technical  committee  has  been  set  up  with  six 
sections:  (a)  Land  section,  (6)  water  section,  (c)  indus- 
trial section  to  study  plant  capacity  and  opportimities 
for  emi)loyment,  (d)  power  section,  (e)  transportation 
section,  and  (/)  mineral  section.  Each  of  these  sections 
has  a  chairman,  a  director,  and  a  planning  conmiittee. 
The  water  and  land  sections  are  expected  to  submit  re- 
ports to  the  President  by  the  end  of  this  year  on  plans 
for  the  utilization  of  land  and  water  resources.  The 
National  Resources  Board  is  continuing  the  work  of 
assisting  State  planning  boards  and  other  regional 
agencies  set  up  by  the  National  Planning  Board. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  as  its  primary  function 
to  act  as  the  agency  through  which  the  President  may 
discharge  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  act  of 
June  10,  1921;  namely,  of  formulating  and  submitting 
to  Congress  a  budget  and  of  making  reconiinendation 
to  that  body  by  means  of  which  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  administrative  services  may  be  made 
more  economical  and  efliicient.  In  performing  this 
task,  the  Bureau  can  and  does  pass  judgment  upon  the 
relative  importance  of  different  agencies  and  upon  the 
funds  to  bo  allotted  for  such  work. 

By  virtue  of  the  Executive  order  of  June  10,  1933,  the 
Bureau  is  now  authorized  also  to  make,  waive,  and 
modify  apportionments  of  the  various  departmental 
appropriations  already  made  by  Congress.  In  the 
process  of  paring  down  estimates  the  important  bureau 
and  office  heads  may  be  called  in  to  explain  the  work  of 
their  offices  and  the  reasons  for  their  requests. 

From  a  review  of  the  debates  in  Congress  at  the 
time,  as  well  as  from  the  wording  of  the  act  itself,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  framers  of  the  legislation  expected 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  enter  the  field  of  coordina- 
tion in  substantive  fields  of  government.  The  Budget 
Bureau,  however,  has  never  been  implemented  to 
exercise  this  function  to  any  marked  degree. 

The  Actional  Emergency  Council. — The  National 
Emcrgencj-  Council  was  created  by  Executive  order  on 
November  17,  1933,  "for  the  purposes  of  consolidating, 
coordinating,  and  making  more  efficient  and  productive 
the  emergency  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. *  *  *"'  The  function  of  the  Emergency 
Council  is  to  supervise  and  report  on  the  field  activities 
of  all  governmental  agencies — State  directors  in  all  the 
States  make  reports  to  Washington  and  serve  as  local 


»  The  members  are:  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  Labor;  the  Attorney  General;  the  Director  of  the  Budget;  the 
Chairman  of  Federal  Trade  Commission;  the  Administrators  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  the  FERA  and  the  NRA;  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation;  the  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration;  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Consumers  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  NRA. 
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clearing  houses  for  Government  information.  The 
director  in  each  State  is  the  field  representative  of  the 
National  Recovery  Administration,  and  assists  in  the 
adjudication  of  complaints  of  code  violations  and  in 
carrying  out  enforcement  measures.  About  200 
consumers'  councils  are  being  organized  in  the  larger 
cities  by  the  Emergency  Council  to  serve  as  public 
forums  to  hear  complaints  from  consumers. 

The  Emergency  Council  in  Washington  holds  meet- 
ings every  2  weeks,  alternating  with  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Council.  A  digest  of  all  reports  from  the 
48  State  directors  is  presented.  The  meetings  of  the 
Council  have  also  been  devoted  to  hearing  and  dis- 
cussing reports  on  current  economic  developments  and 
on  specific  "plans."  The  Emergency  Council  was 
instrumental  in  the  promotion  of  the  Housing  Act 
passed  by  Congress  in  June  1934. 

The  President's  Executive  Council. — The  Executive 
Council  was  created  by  Executive  order  dated  July  11, 
1933,  "in  order  to  provide  for  the  orderly  presentation 
of  business  and  to  coordinate  inter-agency  problems  of 
organization  and  work  of  the  new  governmental 
agencies."     It  is  composed  of  the  following: 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Attorney  General. 

The  Postmaster  General. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  Director  of  the  Budget. 

The  Administrator  for  Industrial  Recovery. 

The  Administrator  of  Agricultural  Adjustment. 

The  Administrator  of  Federal  Emergency  Relief. 

The  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation. 

The  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

The  Director  of  Emergency  Conservation  Work. 

The  Secretary  to  the  President. 

The  Hon.  L.  W.  Robert,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  Executive  Secretary. 

The  procedure  of  the  Executive  Council  is  much  like 
that  of  the  Emergency  Council.  Meetings  are  held 
every  2  weeks,  alternating  with  those  held  by  the 
Emergency  Council.  The  President  presides,  or  is 
represented  by  the  Executive  Secretary. 

In  practice,  the  dividing  line  between  the  work  of  the 
Emergency  Council  and  that  of  the  Executive  Council 
is  often  impossible  to  distinguish.  The  same  director 
serves  each  organization;  the  same  headquarters  are 
used;  and  most  of  the  members  of  one  Council  are  also 
members  of  the  other.  The  principal  distinction  is  that 
the  Emergency  Council  is  primarily  concerned  with 
emergency  agencies,  whereas  the  Executive  Council  is 
chiefly  concerned,  as  its  name  indicates,  with  general 


administrative    problems    of    the    regular    executive 
departments. 

The  Executive  Council  is  served  by  an  economist  and 
a  staff  under  his  direction  who  make  biweekly  reports 
on  economic  conditions  and  trends  and  supply  economic 
data  for  the  formulation  of  general  policies. 

IV.  The  problem  of  coordination 

The  foregoing  survey  of  planning  agencies,  local. 
State,  and  Federal,  is  far  from  complete,  but  it  indi- 
cates the  vast  amount  of  research  and  planning  which 
is  being  carried  on  at  the  present  time  in  this  country. 
There  is  a  groping  toward  the  formulation  of  long- 
range  policies  and  programs  for  the  most  effective  use 
of  our  natural  resources  and  for  a  readjustment  of  our 
economic  and  social  organization. 

The  survey  also  shows  that  many  of  these  planning 
activities  are  scattered  and  lack  cohesion  either  in 
relation  to  a  definite  system  of  national  aims  or  in 
relation  to  performance.  Different  agencies  under- 
take to  study  and  solve  the  same  problems  without 
adequate  effort  at  cooperation  in  obtaining  data  or  in 
using  available  techniques  or  in  formulating  policy. 

There  is  obvious  need  for  coordination  of  these  activ- 
ities. None  of  the  coordinating  agencies  described  has 
either  the  powers  or  the  resources  for  surveying  the 
national  scene  as  a  whole  and  for  discerning  how  it  is 
shifting  and  what  are  the  forces  which  may  be  har- 
nessed to  give  it  direction.  In  general,  the  problem 
of  coordination  is  discussed  in  rather  simple  terms.  It 
is  assumed  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  bring  together 
a  committee  of  men  from  the  different  bureaus  or 
agencies  and  to  assign  them  "the  task  of  coordina- 
tion." As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  here  one  of  the 
most  complex  and  difficult  problems  both  of  policy 
making  and  of  administration.  The  problem  is  four- 
fold: What  is  needed  is  first,  an  effort  to  organize  and 
to  obtain  agreement  on  objectives  and  methods. 
Second,  to  organize  the  process  of  coordination  itself. 
This  implies  a  series  of  intermediate  points  at  which 
ideas,  policies,  procedures,  and  activities  must  be 
brought  together  into  a  working  relationship.  Third, 
the  process  of  coordination  must  go  along  with  the 
making  of  decisions.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  co- 
ordination only  as  a  process  of  adjusting  policies 
already  made.  After  a  policy  has  once  been  formed, 
it  is  difficult  to  change  it,  and  to  adjust  it  to  other 
policies.  Shaping  and  adjusting  should  be  considered 
in  the  early  stages  when  flexibility  is  greater  and  before 
commitments  are  made  by  the  very  people  who  are 
afterwards  to  do  the  coordinating. 

Fourth,  coordination  is  also  in  large  measure  a  prob- 
lem of  personnel  and  psychology.  It  is  hardly  enough 
for  the  purpose  of  coordination  to  bring  together  a 
committee  of  representatives  of  specialized  work. 
True,  such  persons  are  able  to  supply  the  specific 
information  as  well  as  the  general  ideas  necessary  to 
work  out  a  common  program.  But  they  are  usually 
too  busy  or  too  absorbed  in  their  own  problems  to  give 
adequate  attention  to  those  involved  in  coordination. 
What  is  necessary  is  to  make  the  work  of  coordination 
a  full-time  task  of  specially  qualified  persons,  as  is 
done  in  connection  with  planning  for  war  described 
in  chapter  IX. 


Chapter  V 
THE    NRA    AND    INDUSTRIAL    PLANNING 


In  attempting  to  describe  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  (NRA),  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind 
tliat  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  (NIRA)  is 
part  of  a  general  program  whicli  has  found  expression 
in  a  large  number  of  legislative  measures  and  which  is 
popularly  described  as  the  "New  Deal." 

I.  Place  of  the  NRA  in  the  "New  Deal" 

In  scope  and  character,  the  economic  and  social 
legislation  passed  in  the  United  States  in  the  15  months 
following  President  Roosevelt's  inauguration  is  unique 
in  American  history.'  First  in  order  of  importance  is 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  with  which  we 
are  conce/ned  in  this  chapter.  An  important  part  of 
this  act  is  title  II,  which  created  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  program 
of  planned  public  works  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  reheve 
distress  and  to  stimulate  business  activity  tlirough 
Government  expenditures. 

What  the  NRA  and  the  PWA  were  intended  to  do 
for  business  and  industry,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  and  other  farm  measures  were  meant  to  do  for 
agriculture.'  The  monetary  policies  of  the  Adminis- 
tration were  supplementary  to  the  other  acts,  having 
as  their  objective  the  raising  of  the  internal  level  of 
prices  and  the  lightening  of  the  debt  burden  on  the 
debtor  classes  of  the  population. 

The  laws  on  banking  and  on  the  control  of  securities 
were  intended  to  protect  the  American  people  against 

'  The  main  acts  passed  are  as  follows: 

1.  Affecting  agriculture:  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  Farm 
Relief  and  Inflation  Act  of  May  12,  1933;  Farm  Credit  Act  of  June  16, 
1933;  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  Jan.  31,  1934;  Farm  Relief  Act  of  Apr.  7, 
1934;  Cotton  Control  Act  o(  Apr.  21,  1934. 

2.  Aflecting  banking:  The  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  Mar.  9,  1933; 
Banking  Act  of  June  16,  1933. 

3.  Affecting  currency:  The  Oold  Repeal  Joint  Resolution  of  Juno  5, 1933; 
Gold  Reserve  Act  of  Jan.  30,  1934;  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934. 

4.  Affecting  investments:  The  Securities  Act  of  May  27, 1933;  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  June  6,  1934. 

5.  Affecting  communications:  The  Communications  Act  of  1934. 

6.  Affecting  employment:  The  National  Employment  System  Act  of 
June  6,  1933. 

7.  Affecting  home  ownership:  The  Home  Owners  Refinancing  Act  of 
June  13, 1933;  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  Apr.  27, 1934;  National  Housing 
Act  of  1934. 

8.  Affecting  power  development:  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
of  May  18,  1933. 

9.  Affecting  transportation:  The  Emergency  Railroad  Transportation 
Act  of  June  16,  1933;  Railroad  Retirement  (Pension)  Act  of  1934. 

10.  Affecting  industrial  recovery:  The  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  of  June  16,  1933. 

11.  Affecting  unemployment  relief;  The  Emergency  Relief  Act  of 
May  12.  1933;  Reforestation  Relief  Act  of  Mar.  31, 1933. 

12.  Affecting  commercial  poUcy:  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  of  June  12, 
1934;  Bankruptcy  Act  of  May  1934. 

13.  Affecting  war  debts:  The  Debt  Default  Act  of  Apr.  13,  1934. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  a  number  of  Executive  orders  establishing 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Power  Policy  Board,  the 
National  Resources  Board,  and  others,  which  have  had  the  same  general 
purposes  as  the  congressional  legislation. 

'  For  discussion  see  ch.  VI. 


losses  of  their  life  accumulations  and  against  the 
improper  use  of  their  savings  in  the  capital  market. 
Most  of  the  other  acts  were  to  extend  one  or  another 
form  of  relief  to  the  various  groups  of  the  people  in 
distress  and  to  help  them  maintain  their  equities  in  their 
homes  or  other  properties. 

In  brief,  the  legislation  of  1933-34  has  had  three 
major  aims:  first,  to  provide  relief  to  those  in  distress 
largely  by  means  of  Federal  financing;  second,  to 
accelerate  industrial  recovery;  and,  third,  to  inaugurate 
a  series  of  new  governmental  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  guiding  tlie  reorganization  of  our  economic  structure. 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  this  legislation  may  be  regarded  as 
part  of  that  national  plan  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  prom- 
ised the  American  people  when  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  In  this  chapter  and  in  that  on  agriculture 
we  do  not  attempt  an  appraisal  of  this  national  plan, 
but  of  each  administration  as  an  agency  for  partial 
planning. 


II.  Theory  of  the  NRA 

The  NRA,  like  the  "New  Deal",  in  general,  is 
pragmatic  in  purpose  and  method.  It  assumes  that 
we  can  control  the  transition  from  the  trough  to  the 
revival  phase  of  a  depression  by  increasing  hourly  and 
weekly  rates  of  pay  and  by  controlling  prices.  Another 
idea  on  which  the  NRA  is  based  is  that  depressions  are 
due  to  underconsumption  and  lack  of  balance  between 
savings  and  spending,  and  that  in  order  to  establish  a 
more  stable  economic  system,  a  distribution  of  the 
national  income  must  be  brought  about  which  would 
give  a  larger  share  to  the  recipients  of  wages  and  salaries 
A  third  idea  of  the  NRA  is  that  excessive  competition 
is  an  evil  and  that  economic  recovery  and  stabiUty 
depend  upon  "fair  competition." 

In  its  broader  aspects,  the  NRA  is  guided  by  the 
concept  of  social  control  which  would  yet  preserve  the 
values  of  individual  initiative.  Its  principles  are  a 
minimum  Uving  wage,  industrial  self-government,  and 
cooperative  action  between  the  Government,  manage- 
ment, and  labor  to  maintain  a  stable  prosperity. 
The  purpose  is  to  steer  clear  both  of  excessive  compe- 
tition and  of  socialism  and  to  modify  the  profit  system 
in  a  humanitarian  sense.  This  must  be  done  gradually, 
and  no  flat,  arbitrary,  and  broad  changes  are  to  be  im- 
posed upon  industry. 

In  these  ideas  there  is  a  duality  of  emphasis  on  re- 
covery and  reconstruction  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  from  the  outset  the  NRA  has  been  concerned  part- 
ly with  one  and  partly  with  the  other  as  an  end  in  itself. 

III.  The  structure  of  coded  industry 

A  discussion  of  the  NRA  presupposes  a  clear  picture 
of  mechanism  and  methods.  There  are  today  about 
475' codes  comprising  practically  every  major  industry 
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and  many  of  almost  no  importance  and  involving  the 
fortunes  of  some  20  million  wage  earners. 

Typically  a  code  of  fair  competition  consists  of  two 
main  sets  of  provisions;  those  covering  labor  matters 
and  those  affecting  trade  practices.  No  uniformity 
prevails  with  regard  to  the  details  of  these  provisions. 
In  general  as  regards  labor,  the  codes  prescribe  maxi- 
mum hours  and  minimum  wages,  prohibit  child  labor, 
and  estabUsh  other  minimum  standards  of  emploj'- 
ment.  These  provisions  are  an  attempt  to  regulate 
competition  with  respect  to  labor  costs.  Each  code 
also  contains  the  provisions  of  section  7a,  guaranteeing 
the  workers  the  right  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collec- 
tively. 

The  provisions  hsting  unfair  trade  practices  vary 
greatly.  Some  codes  contain  only  a  few  simple  prac- 
tices, forbidding  false  advertising  or  improper  grading 
of  products.  Other  codes  cover  many  more  practices 
and  contain  price  control  devices  of  one  sort  or  another. 
A  few  codes  permit  price  fixing,  either  outright  or  in- 
directly through  the  Umitation  of  machine  hours,  pro- 
ductive capacity,  and  other  measures. 

Each  code  is  administered  by  a  code  authorit3'  which 
is  a  semipubUc  agency.  The  authority  ordinarily  con- 
sists of  a  specified  number  of  members  of  the  industry 
plus  a  specified  number  of  Government  representatives 
without  vote.  The  Government  representatives  are 
assigned  labor  and  consumer  advisers.  Generally, 
the  members  of  the  code  authority  are  business  men 
engaged  in  the  industry  or  connected  with  the  trade 
association  which  is  active  in  the  industry.  In  some 
codes  the  executive  committee  or  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  trade  association  constitutes  the  code  authority. 

IV.  The  balance  of  economic  interests 

The  NRA  has  been  struggUng  with  the  problem  of 
developing  a  consistent  plan  of  organization  for  indus- 
trial self-government.  The  problem  is  threefold:  first 
it  is  necessary  to  estabhsh  links  between  the  code  au- 
thority and  local  members  of  the  industry;  second,  it  is 
necessary  to  define  the  relations  of  the  trade  association 
to  the  code  authority;  and  third,  a  method  for  adjust- 
ing the  conflicting  interests  of  the  different  groups 
within  an  industry  through  proper  representation  on 
code  authorities  is  still  to  be  found. 

Under  present  arrangements,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
individual  employer  to  become  properly  integrated  into 
the  code  system  of  his  industry.  Only  about  50  per- 
cent of  employers  are  members  of  trade  associations, 
and  the  proportion  varies  from  industry  to  industry. 
A  considerable  number  of  employers  in  many  industries 
feel  that  their  interests  are  not  and  cannot  be  fully  repre- 
sented under  the  present  situation.  In  general,  the 
relation  of  the  trade  association  to  the  code  authority 
is  still  to  be  defined. 

Labor  and  consumer  groups  have  but  small  repre- 
sentation on  code  authorities.  Altogetlier,  some  20 
codes  provide  for  labor  representation  either  by  trade 
unions  or  otherwise.  Thirteen  of  these  are  in  the  cloth- 
ing and  sewing  trades.  The  code  authorities  in  the 
basic  industries  are  composed  entirely  of  the  business 
elements.     Consumers  are  represented  only  indirectly 


through  the  Government  members.  As  a  substitute 
for  direct  representation,  labor  and  consumers  can 
make  themselves  heard  through  the  labor  and  consum- 
ers' advisors  assigned  to  the  Government  members  of 
the  code  authorities.  They  also  are  presumed  to  be 
able  to  voice  their  interests  through  the  Labor  Ad- 
visory Board  and  the  Consumers'  Advisory  Board  of 
the  NRA. 

Industrial  self-government  under  the  NRA  thus 
means  essentially  the  regulation  of  competition  bj' 
business  men  with  veto  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  does  not  represent  a  balance  of  all  eco- 
nomic interests  through  representative  bodies.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  opposition  which  employers  have 
to  sharing  managerial  control  with  labor  and  to  the 
weakness  of  consumers'  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  The  position  of  the  business  men  in  the  codi- 
fied industry  has  also  been  strengthened  as  a  result  of 
the  way  in  which  codes  were  formulated,'  by  the  great 
pressure  for  speed,  by  the  outlook  of  deputy  adminis- 
trators, and  by  the  tone  given  to  the  NRA  by  the 
Administrator  himself.  The  result  is  that  many  codes 
have  emerged  with  manj-  of  the  features  of  monopo- 
listic cartels. 


V.  The  record  of  recovery 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  NRA  in  common  with 
other  agencies  of  the  New  Deal  has  had  two  objectives: 
Immediate  recovery,  and  ultimate  reconstruction  of 
our  economic  system  to  insure  greater  stalMlity  and 
more  even-handed  justice.  In  its  first  year  the  NRA 
may  be  credited  with  certain  limited  achievements 
contributing  toward  recovery.  To  the  extent  to  which 
the  NRA  has  controlled  maximum  hours  it  has  forced 
an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  business  to  employ  more 
men.  In  general,  the  boom  in  the  production  of  stocks 
of  consumers'  goods  last  year  led  in  those  industries 
to  a  lengthening  of  the  work  week.  The  codes  for 
industries  which  had  enjoyed  recovery  usually  specified 
fewer  hours  than  had  been  worked  in  July  1933.'  On 
the  other  hand,  the  most  severely  depressed  heavy 
industries  had  already  been  rationing  work  among  their 
employees.  For  such  industries  the  length  of  the  work 
week  had  not  changed  materially  between  July  1933  and 
April  1934.  In  some  of  these  industries,  in  fact,  there 
was  a  substantial  increase  in  hours  between  April  1933, 
when  they  were  at  low  ebb,  and  April  1934.  But  con- 
sidering manufacturing  as  a  whole,  if  the  workers  had 
been  employed  as  many  hours  per  week  in  April  1934 
as  they  were  in  July  1933,  15  percent  fewer  people 
would  have  been  employed.  The  work  week  policy  of 
the  NRA  would  thus  seem  reasonably  to  have  forced 
approximately  a  million  people  into  employment. 

The  reduction  in  the  work  week  to  effect  recovery 
would  have  to  be  connected  with  larger  incomes.  The 
average  minimum  rates  fixed  in  the  codes  are  30-35 
cents  an  hour  and  between  $12  and  $14  per  week. 
Insofar  as  these  minimum  standards  are  concerned,  the 

1  See  the  ABC  of  the  NRA,  Brookings  Institution,  1934. 

*  For  instance,  from  April  1933  to  July  1933  the  average  hours  per  week 
in  the  cotton  mills  increased  from  44.8  to  49.1.  Under  the  code,  hours 
were  cut  to  36.5  in  August  1933  and  to  35.6  in  April  1934. 
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provisions  of  tlie  codes  have  elevated  the  wages  of  the 
most  common,  unskilled  labor.  This  lifting  of  mini- 
mum rates  probably  influenced  the  increase  in  average 
hourly  earnings  between  March  1933  and  March  1934. 
Another  contributing  factor  was  undoubtedly  the 
general  business  expansion  which  has  as  a  normal 
consequence  improved  pay  standards. 

Did  the  NR.\  contribute  to  recovery  and,  if  so,  how 
much?  The  question  cannot  be  answered  conclusively. 
In  favor  of  the  NR.\,  it  is  pointed  out  that  manufactur- 
ing employment  rose  from  59  percent  of  the  1923-25 
average  in  March  1933  to  82  percent  in  April  1934, 
that  pay  rolls  rose  from  37  to  07,  the  adjusted  index  of 
industrial  production  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
from  59  to  80,  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  wholesale  price  index  (base  1920)  from  00  to 
73.  Even  if  the  27-percent  increase  in  per  capita 
earnings  and  the  75-pcrcent  rise  in  total  industrial  pay 
rolls  is  deflated  by  as  much  as  20  percent  (the  rise  in 
food  costs)  there  is  a  great  net  gain  over  March  1933, 
despite  the  fact  that  there  are  still  9,000,000  or 
10,000,000  unemployed.  These  gains  were  presumably 
due  in  considerable  measure  to  the  mininuini  wage  rate 
provisions  of  the  codes. 

On  the  other  hand,  critics  of  the  NRA  argue  that 
these  changes  were  due  to  a  combination  of  many 
influences  such  as  the  substantial  sums  poured  into  the 
income  stream  by  the  PWA,  CWA,  and  FERA;  the 
increases  in  farm  incomes  due  to  the  A.\A;  and  general 
forces  of  business  revival  which  were  making  them- 
selves felt  in  many  countries.  Corroborating  evidence 
for  this  review  is  found  in  the  fact  that  employment 
rose  from  59  in  March  1933  to  SO  in  September  1933, 
not  because  of  the  beneficence  of  the  NRA,  but  as  a 
speculative  movement  to  anticipate  higher  costs  and 
prices.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  price  policy  of  the 
NRA  and  the  practices  of  the  code  authority  restricting 
production  in  order  to  enhance  prices  and  profits 
unavoidably  slowed  up  business  activity  and  output. 

VI.  The  range  of  planning 

The  NRA  as  a  single  institution  cannot  be  regarded 
as  engaged  in  national  economic  planning.  Its  scope, 
though  wide,  is  limited  largely  to  industry  and  trade,  and 
it  therefore  nnist  be  studied  only  as  an  agcncj'  for 
inrlustrial  plaiuiing.  The  problem  involves  a  number 
of  major  questions.  In  what  way  is  the  NRA  to  be 
regarded  as  a  planning  organization?  What  are  its 
objectives?  What  are  the  methods  for  attaining  them? 
What  light  does  the  experience  of  the  NRA  throw  upon 
the  problem  of  industrial  and  economic  planning? 
The  treatment  must  necessarily  be  brief  and  incomplete. 
Materials  for  a  definitive  study  are  neither  systema- 
tized nor  readily  available. 

One  of  the  ba.sic  problems  of  the  NRA  is  that  of 
wages  as  a  factor  in  fair  competition.  But  the  NR.\ 
has  made  little  progress  so  far  in  settling  the  difficult 
problems  of  wage  differentials  between  industries  and 
sections.  The  total  wage  structure  of  the  country 
remains  in  the  same  chaotic  condition  as  it  had  been 
before  the  NRA  came  into  existence. 

A  discussion  of  wages  is  unreal  unless  related  to 
prices.     The  problem  of  price  policy  has  been  at  the 


heart  of  the  NR.\  during  the  past  year.  The  main 
interest  of  the  business  groups  is  in  the  provisions  of 
the  codes  which  promote  price  control  including  price 
fixing.  For  a  time  the  NR.\  was  sympathetic  to  these 
devices.  They  were  criticized  and  resisted  in  vain 
by  the  Consumers'  Advisory  Board. 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  price  policies  of  the 
NRA  were  subjected  to  violent  attacks  as  fostering 
monopoly.  Under  the  burden  of  criticism  the  NRA 
tried  to  retrace  its  steps  in  some  resi)ects.  The  first 
major  change  was  when  the  NRA  declared  it  would  not 
lend  governmental  authority  to  the  enforcement  of 
price-control  provisions  in  the  so-called  "service  indus- 
tries" such  as  cleaning  and  dyeing  cstalilishnients  and 
barber  shops.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  was  that 
of  expediency.  These  industries  carried  on  in  small 
establishments  required  a  great  deal  of  energy,  if  the 
code  provisions  were  to  be  enforced. 

The  next  step  which  was  more  important  was  the 
announcement  of  the  NR.\  that  i)rice-control  devices 
would  be  excluded  from  all  codes  to  be  approved  in  the 
future.  This  was  regarded  as  a  complete  reversal  of 
NRA  policy,  but  it  was  soon  made  clear  that  this  was 
not  to  be  retroactive  and  that  codes  previously  ap- 
proved were  to  remain  unchanged.  As  the  new  codes 
were  for  small  industries,  the  announcement  proved  to 
be  of  little  importance.  Thus,  no  real  steps  toward  a 
planned  price  policy  were  taken.  Neither  has  the  NRA 
developed  a  procedure  for  regulating  interindustry 
prices.  There  is  also  little  consideration  of  prices  as 
related  to  purchasing  power  or  of  the  interrelation 
between  wages,  prices,  and  returns  to  caijital. 

As  regards  long-range  objectives,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  semblance  of  planning  in  the  NRA.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  there  may  not  be  planning  of  an  interesting 
variety  under  the  NRA  in  the  future,  but  merely  that 
none  has  so  far  occurred.  In  fact,  the  NRA  has  set  up 
new  difficulties  in  the  path  of  industrial  planning.  To 
begin  with,  the  process  of  code-making  for  the  purpose 
of  recovery  was  so  directed  as  to  impede  rather  than 
advance  the  planful  reconstruction  of  industry. 
The  codes  were  set  up  hastily  on  the  assumption  that  a 
bad  code  was  better  than  none  at  all.  There  was  thus 
much  guesswork  and  a  lot  of  bargaining  in  their  making. 
As  a  result,  the  NRA  has  brouglit  about  a  rift  in  the 
interrelations  of  indu.stries.  Each  industry  is  sujjposed 
to  contrive  a  solution  for  its  own  problems  and  the  475 
codes  in  existence  are  a  complex  and  confusing  system. 
Only  a  weak  beginning  has  been  made  in  studying  as  a 
whole  the  problem  of  competitive  industries  such  as 
rayon  and  cotton,  or  of  supplementary  industries  such 
as  automobile  tires,  gasoline,  and  accessories.  There 
are  but  few  provisions  in  the  codes  for  bringing  together 
producers  of  raw  materials,  manufacturers  who  use 
them  and  wholesalers  and  retailers  who  bring  the  prod- 
uct to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Neither  is  there  unity 
in  stati.stieal  reporting. 

Second,  from  the  very  beginning  the  controlling 
groups  in  the  NRA  and  on  code  authorities  were  not 
friendly  to  the  idea  of  economic  planning.  It  carried 
the  possibility  of  increasing  governmental  interference 
in  industry  to  which  they  were  opposed.  The  Division 
of  Research  and  Planning  was  relegated  to  a  routine 
status  and  had  a  minimum  influence  on  policy.     Plan- 
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ning  was  also  hindered  by  the  personalities  called  to 
administer  the  NRA. 

Though  there  has  not  been  planning  by  industry,  a 
small  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  planning  of 
industries.  A  number  of  codes  have  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  planning  committees  under  one  name 
or  another.  The  NRA  has  issued  instructions  to  the 
code  authorities  to  regard  the  planning  of  the  develop- 
ment of  their  industries  as  their  main  job.  In  general 
the  code  authorities  have  been  so  preoccupied  with  the 
enforcement  of  price  and  labor  provisions  that  they  have 
not  had  time  for  making  larger  plans.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  over  a  fourth  of  the  code  authorities  have  been 
well  enough  organized  to  function  effectively. 

VII.  Social  conflict  and  progress 

The  NRA  has  thus  still  to  find  the  path  for  its  own 
progress.  Its  problem  of  organization  remains  un- 
settled. The  emphasis  of  the  NRA  is  on  united  action 
and  cooperation,  but  its  methods  and  structure  are 
based  on  devices  for  reconciling  divergent  interests. 


It  still  has  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question  whether 
the  Government  is  merely  to  umpire  the  manifold  con- 
flict of  interests  or  whether  there  is  a  national  interest 
which  can  be  defined  as  something  above  that.  The 
NRA  still  has  to  work  out  technics  for  preventing 
monopolistic  practices  and  for  reconciling  stability  with 
the  development  of  new  markets  at  low  prices. 

The  NRA  has  also  still  to  discover  the  method  for 
bringing  about  united  action  of  labor  and  management. 
So  far,  it  has  had  neither  an  easy  time  nor  marked 
success  in  this  respect.  Under  section  7(a)  a  steady 
and  rising  current  of  labor  unrest  has  been  running 
which  has  hampered  the  work  of  the  NRA  and  which 
has  accentuated  conflict  in  American  industry.  Last 
but  not  least,  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
NRA  can  work  out  an  intermediate  solution  between 
free  competitive  practices  and  price  fixing  by  industry 
or  by  Government,  and  whether  it  can  reconcile  the 
business  man's  desire  to  stabilize  profitable  prices  and 
to  balance  supply  and  demand  by  restricting  output  and 
the  people's  need  for  a  rising  standard  of  living. 


Chapter  VI 


PLANNING  FOR  AGRICULTURE 


I.  The  problem 

For  over  a  century,  our  agricultural  policy  was  guided 
by  democratic  and  expansionist  ideas  cliaracteristic  of 
pioneer  countries.  Wage  earners  and  immigrants  were 
encouraged  to  take  up  land.  Farmers  were  taught 
scientific  metliods  of  farming.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  more  land  a  farmer  cultivated  and  the  larger 
his  crops  the  better  it  would  be  for  him  individually  and 
for  the  country  as  a  whole,  since  our  agricultural  surplus 
paid  most  of  our  obligations  abroad. 

During  the  World  War,  the  effects  of  this  policy 
reached  their  climax.  The  area  under  cultivation  ex- 
l^anded  rapidly  and  the  exports  of  American  farm 
products  reached  their  maximum.  The  stimulation  of 
war  prices,  of  land-settlement  schemes,  and  of  reclama- 
tion projects  brought  large  areas  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion which  soon  became  marginal  and  submarginal. 

The  deflation  of  1920-21  ushered  in  a  decade  of 
developments  which  reversed  the  outlook  of  American 
agriculture.  Domestic  and  foreign  markets  con- 
tracted, while  the  technical  efficiency  of  agriculture 
increased,  thus  creating  agricultural  surpluses  which 
could  be  sold  profitably  neither  abroad  nor  at  home. 

The  result  was  a  farm  problem  which,  except  for 
short  intervals  between  1923  and  1928,  became  steadily 
aggravated.  Its  essence  was  a  lack  of  balance  in  capital 
structure  and  in  the  relation  of  production  to  market 
demand.  By  March  1933,  the  situation  had  become 
critical.  American  farmers  were  clamoring  for  im- 
mediate relief  from  the  accumulated  burdens  of  indebt- 
edness, overdue  taxes,  and  increasing  foreclosures. 

Between  1922  and  1932,  national  conferences  were 
held  to  discuss  the  farm  problem  and  to  prejmre  a 
program  of  action.  Congress  passed  a  scries  of  laws 
to  aid  the  farmer,  culminating  in  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  June  29,  1929.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  developed  new  services  to  help  the  farmer 
in  his  production  and  marketing.  There  was  a  reorien- 
tation in  the  trends  of  thought  on  agricultural  problems 
during  this  period  in  the  direction  of  greater  reliance 
on  the  domestic  market,  of  reducing  acreage  by  elimin- 
ating submarginal  lands,  and  of  land-use  planning. 
The  conviction  grew  that  price  stabilization  was  im- 
possible without  some  control  of  production  and  that  a 
concerted  attack  upon  the  various  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem must  be  attempted.  This  paved  the  way  for 
President  Roosevelt's  program. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments,  we  have  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  an  interesting  illustration 
of  planning  for  immediate  recovery  and  for  more 
distant  objectives.  We  shall  treat  here  briefly  first 
some  selected  aspects  of  the  recover}'  program,  and 
second,  the  steps  toward  long-range  planning  for  more 
permanent  readjustments. 


II.  The  emergency  program 

The  agricultural  recovery  program  has  four  major 
aims:  first,  to  restore  the  parity  exchange  value  of  faini 
products  for  industrial  goods  to  the  average  of  1909-11; 
second,  to  give  the  farmer  credit  at  rca.sonable  rates; 
third,  to  take  off  the  market  some  of  the  accumulated 
surpluses;  and  fourth,  to  seek  new  markets  for  agricul- 
tural products  at  home  and  abroad.  In  these  four 
ways,  it  is  lioiJcd  to  raise  the  farmer's  income  and  to 
increase  immediately  his  purchasing  power. 

These  aims  are  sought  through  a  series  of  supple- 
mentarj'  organizations  such  as  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration,  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, the  Federal  Sur[)lus  Relief  Corijoration,  and 
others.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
with  which  we  are  concerned  here  has  as  its  main 
purpose  the  restoration  of  the  parity  of  1909-14  between 
the  prices  of  agricultural  products  and  those  of  indus- 
trial commodities.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
covers  seven  basic  commodities  to  which  it  was  to  be 
applied:  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  tobacco,  rice,  and 
dairy  products.  We  shall  summarize  here  the  main 
facts  concerning  three  commodities  only:  wheat,  cotton, 
and  dairy  products. 

A.  Orgaiiizaliun  and  melhods. — The  organization  of 
the  AAA  has  a  unity  and  a  compactness  which  are  in 
contrast  with  the  loose  structure  of  tlie  NRA.  At  the 
head  of  the  organization  is  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Actual  direction  is  in  the  hands  of  an  administra- 
tor and  of  three  assistant  administrators.  There  is 
also  a  legal  counsel,  a  financial  director,  and  a  comptrol- 
ler. The  central  organization  in  Washington  consists 
of  six  major  divisions:  Program  Planning,  Information 
and  Pul)licity,  Commodities  Control  and  Marketing, 
Legal,  Financial  Budgeting,  and  Comptroller's  Ofiice. 
In  addition  there  is  a  Consumers'  Counsel  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  consumers. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  organization  are  the  county 
associations  of  farmers  who  enter  into  contracts  with 
the  AAA  cither  to  reduce  acreage  or  to  cooperate  in 
other  phases  of  the  program.  Some  2,200  counties  are 
involved  in  this  work. 

Four  methods  are  used  by  tlie  AAA  for  the  attain- 
ment of  its  aims.  First  is  the  making  of  contracts  with 
individual  farmers  to  reduce  acreage.  The  farmer  who 
makes  such  a  contract  receives  a  benefit  adjustment 
payment  which  is  paid  from  processing  taxes  levied  on 
the  maiuifacturers  engaged  in  the  first  domestic  process- 
ing of  the  agricultural  commodity.  Second  is  the  sign- 
ing of  marketing  agreements  with  associations  of  proc- 
essors, producers,  and  distributors  of  farm  goods  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  trade  practices  and  control- 
ling prices.  Third  is  the  making  of  codes  of  fair  com- 
petition, except  for  labor  provisions,  for  industries  and 
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trades  engaged  in  the  handling,  processing,  and  storing 
of  certain  agricultural  commodities.  Fourth  is  the 
issuing  of  licenses  to  processors,  producers,  and  dis- 
tributors largelj'  as  a  means  to  enforce  marketing  agree- 
ments. Combinations  and  modifications  of  these 
methods  have  also  been  used. 

B.  The  wheal  program. — The  wheat  program  of  the 
AAA  proposed  to  wheat  producers  to  reduce  their  acre- 
age in  1934  up  to  15  percent  of  the  average  acreage 
planted  during  1930-32.  Each  farmer  who  agreed  to 
reduce  his  acreage  was  allowed  a  benefit  adjustment 
payment  fixed  at  28  cents  per  bushel  for  1933-34  on 
that  portion  of  his  crop  which  went  into  domestic 
human  consumption.  Allotments  for  each  wheat-pro- 
ducing State  and  county  were  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Individual  allotments  were  made  by 
the  county  wheat  production  association.  Each  farm- 
er's domestic  allotment  was  computed  as  equal  to  his 
share  of  the  total  portion  of  the  national  wheat  crop 
used  in  domestic  consumption,  and  his  share  of  tliis 
consumption  was  calculated  as  ecjual  to  the  proportion 
which  his  average  production  during  1930-32  was  to 
the  total  national  production  during  the  same  period. 

About  575,000  wheat  farmers  had  signed  contracts 
with  the  AAA  by  July  1934,  about  half  of  those  ehgible. 
The  acreage  held  by  the  contracting  farmers  was  77 
percent  of  the  total  acreage  planted  during  1930-32, 
and  the  total  reduction  contracted  for  amounted  to 
11.5  percent  of  the  wheat  acreage  planted  during  that 
period.  The  benefits  to  farmers  for  1933-34  were  paid 
out  of  processing  taxes  levied  on  millers  of  wheat  which 
were  fixed  at  30  cents  a  bushel.  The  taxes  for  1933-34 
were  estimated  at  $108,000,000.  The  total  benefits 
paid  to  wheat  growers  in  37  States  up  to  June  30,  1934, 
was  $68,965,433.  About  $30,000,000  more  were  to  be 
paid  as  a  second  installment  in  July  1934.' 

In  carrying  out  the  wheat  program,  many  adminis- 
trative difiiculties  had  to  be  met.  The  A.\A  gave 
varying  instructions  which  the  local  associations  could 
not  follow;  there  were  attempts  to  make  exaggerated 
claims  for  individual  allotments.  However,  the  chief 
difficulty  was  the  uneven  effect  of  the  program  on  dif- 
ferent groups  of  farmers.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
benefits  went  largely  to  strengthen  the  well-to-do  ele- 
ments of  the  farming  population,  and  did  not  help  the 
poorer  farmers. 

The  wheat  program  has  certainly  been  successful  in 
granting  an  immediate  increase  in  farmer  dollar  in- 
come. The  gross  income  from  the  sale  of  wheat  in 
1933-34  is  estimated  at  $281,000,000.  If  benefit  pay- 
ments are  added  to  this,  wheat  farmers  will  have  re- 
ceived $376,000,000  as  against  an  estimated  income  of 
$169,000,000  in  1932-33.  The  average  price  of  wheat 
received  by  farmers,  which  had  been  about  39  cents  a 
bushel  in  the  2  preceding  years,  was  74.1  cents  during 
that  part  of  1933-34  when  four-fifths  of  the  crop  was 
sold.-  The  question  may  be  raised,  but  cannot  be 
answered,  as  to  what  part  of  this  price  change  reflects 
the  policies  of  the  AAA  and  what  part  is  due  to  mone- 
tary manipulations. 

■  Press  Release  of  AAA,  July  23, 1934. 

'  Agricultural  Adjustment,  Department  of  Agriculture,  pp.  53-54. 


The  parity  price  for  wheat  has  not  been  attained  on 
the  market  but  only  by  adding  a  subsidy  benefit. 
Industrial  prices,  partly  under  the  influence  of  the  NRA, 
have  risen  to  offset  largely  the  increased  wheat  price. ^ 
The  reduction  of  stocks  has  been  largely  the  result  of 
an  "act  of  God"— the  drought  of  1934.  This  has 
blocked  a  demonstration  of  the  short-run  effects  of  the 
AAA  policy  with  regard  to  wheat. 

C.  The  cotton  program. — The  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  set  out  to  eliminate  in  1933-34 
up  to  30  percent  of  the  planted  cotton  acreage.  The 
individual  farmer  who  agreed  to  reduce  his  acreage 
was  offered  a  cash  payment  or  some  cash  and  an  option 
to  buy  Government-owned  cotton  at  6  cents  a  pound. 
Later  the  AAA  also  loaned  cotton  planters  10  cents 
per  pound  at  4  percent  interest  on  their  unsold  cotton. 

Over  1,026,000  cotton  farmers  took  part  in  the  pro- 
gram and  took  out  of  production  10,400,000  acres  in 
1933-34  out  of  a  total  acreage  of  40,929,000.  Had 
the  lands  retired  been  of  average  quality,  had  no 
additional  fertilizer  been  applied,  and  had  growing 
conditions  been  normal,  the  crop  would  have  been 
reduced  by  4,400,000  bales.  An  opposite  development 
with  respect  to  each  of  these  conditions  contributed 
to  bring  about  a  crop  of  13,177,000  bales  in  1933,  as 
against  an  average  of  14,666,000  bales  during  1928-32. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  expected  reduction  was  not 
achieved,  it  is  estimated  that  the  farmers  received 
$682,000,000  for  the  1933  crops  as  compared  with 
$484,000,000  for  cotton  and  seed  in  1932.  In  addition 
the  Government  paid  $112,000,000  <  in  rental  benefits, 
and  options  on  cotton  increased  $50,000,000  in  values. 
The  gross  income  was,  therefore,  $844,000,000.  The 
payment  of  benefits  was  made  out  of  a  tax  of  4.2  cents 
per  pound  by  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods. 

The  1933  campaign  got  under  way  so  late  that  it  was 
necessary  to  plow  up  land  which  had  already  been 
planted  to  cotton.  In  1934  the  contracts  diverted 
land  from  cotton.  A  further  decrease  of  acreage 
occurred,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  renting 
14,500,000  acres  of  cotton  land  on  contracts  approved 
by  July  1,  1934,  and  perhaps  another  500,000  on  con- 
tracts awaiting  approval.  Only  4,000,000  of  the 
28,024,000  acres  under  cultivation  on  July  1,  1934, 
were  not  covered  by  contracts.  Farmers  choosing 
benefit  payments  and  other  Government  inducements, 
rather  than  the  unlimited  exploitation  of  their  land, 
have  given  up  about  38  percent  of  their  land  on  lease.* 

To  strengthen  control  the  Bankhead  Act  was  passed. 
The  act  provides  for  the  tax-free  ginning  of  10,460,251 
bales  of  478-pound  net  weight.    Cotton  delivered  above 


3  The  parity  price  in  June  1934  was  107.S  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat, 
which  represents  the  average  June  price  of  1910-14,  89  cents,  adjusted 
to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  the  goods  which  the  farmer  buys.  The  base 
price  is  Qxed  by  historical  records;  the  adjustment  changes  with  the 
price  of  goods.  The  average  price  for  wheat  received  by  farmers  in  June 
1934  was  78.9  cents.  The  dillerence  between  the  parity  price  and  the 
price  received  by  farmers  was  substantially  what  it  was  when  the  tax 
was  first  announced  a  year  ago,  though  the  price  received  by  farmers 
had  risen  20  cents.  See  the  Agricultural  Situation,  July  1,  1934,  vol.  18, 
no.  7,  p.  13;  and  AAA  Press  Release,  July  9,  1934,  p.  3. 

I  Up  to  June  30,  1934,  cotton  producers  in  18  States  had  received 
$139,525,359.    AAA  Press  Release,  July  23,  1934. 

'  AAA  News  Digest,  July  14,  1934,  p.  3. 
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this  amount  must  pay  a  tax  of  at  least  5  cents  a  pound, 
or  50  percent  of  the  average  central  market  price, 
whichever  is  the  higher.  Excess  cotton  may  be  stored 
on  the  farm  without  paying  the  tax,  after  the  farmer 
has  sworn  out  an  affidavit  as  to  the  amount  so  stored. 
In  1934  cotton  farmers  are  expected  to  receive  rental 
payments  of  $100,000,000.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a 
parity  payment  totalling  $25,000,000  on  the  part  of  the 
supply  estimated  to  be  going  into  domestic  consump- 
tion. The  costs  of  the  1934  program  will  be  borne 
through  the  proceeds  of  a  processing  tax  of  4.2  cents 
per  pound  imposed  on  all  cotton  entering  domestic 
consumption  at  the  point  of  primary  processing. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  ultimately  such  fact 
is  not  more  likely  to  be  borne  by  the  consumer  than  is 
to  come  from  manufacturing  profits.  Also,  owing  to  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  cotton  growing 
industry,  the  cotton  program  of  the  AAA  has  aggra- 
vated the  condition  of  the  share-cropper.  The  bene- 
fits offered  by  the  Government  induced  many  owners  to 
raise  their  own  cotton  which  has  affected  adversely  the 
opportunity  of  tenant  farmers  for  employment.  It  is 
claimed  that  many  tenant  farmers  and  share-croppers, 
especially  colored,  have  been  forced  into  the  ranks  of 
casual  laborers  as  a  result. 

D.  Milk  Agreements. — The  AAA  has  used  marketing 
agreements  partly  to  reduce  output;  partly  to  raise 
prices  for  producers;  partly  to  promote  orderly  mar- 
keting, and  in  part  to  promote  sales  of  surplus  crops. 
Of  the  35  marketing  agreements  made  before  February 
1,  1934,  15  were  with  local  milk  associations.  These 
were  made  chiefly  to  increase  prices  to  dairy  farmers, 
to  improve  trade  practices,  and  to  allocate  markets. 

These  agreements  were  a  source  of  considerable 
trouble  to  the  AAA  from  the  very  beginning.  The 
difficulty  was  in  getting  the  different  types  of  com- 
peting distributors,  such  as  large  companies  and  retail 
firms,  independent  producers  and  distributors,  chain 
stores,  etc.,  to  agree  on  prices  to  be  paid  to  milk  pro- 
ducers and  on  prices  to  be  charged  to  consumers.  The 
AAA  found  itself  incapable  of  getting  both  a  good  price 
to  producers  and  a  fair  price  to  consumers  since  the 
producers  and  distributors  often  worked  hand  in  hand 
against  it,  and  since  the  industry  as  a  whole  was  op- 
posed to  production  control  and  to  processing  taxes. 

After  8  months  of  disheartening  experience  the  AAA 
adopted  a  new  policy  under  which  it  fixes  only  prices 
of  milk  to  producers.  Prices  to  consumers  are  fixed 
only  when  there  is  danger  either  of  cutthroat  competi- 
tion or  of  monopoly. 

E.  General  Results. — The  various  measures  since 
March  1933  brought  the  farmers  considerable  relief  in 
1933-34  through  the  payment  of  adjustment  benefits, 
loans,  and  otherwise.  But  in  its  major  aspects,  the 
agricultural  recovery  program  has  been  successful  only 
in  part.  The  main  object  of  the  act — the  attainment 
and  recstablishnicnt  of  the  prewar  price  parity  between 
agriculture  and  industrj' — was  not  achieved.  Though 
the  Consumers'  Counsel  performed  his  task  vigorously, 
it  is  conceded  that  on  the  whole,  the  AAA  has  been  un- 
able to  protect  the  consumer  against  increasing  prices. 
And  as  already  indicated,  the  program  has  had  uneven 


effects  on  different  groups  of  farmers,  aggravating  the 
adverse  condition  of  some. 

III.  Long-range  planning 

The  present  administration  has  stated  on  various 
occasions  why  it  thinks  the  jiresent  emergency  program 
inadequate  for  long-run  needs.  The  withdrawal  of 
land  at  present  proceeds  without  due  regard  for  efli- 
ciency,  for  correct  farm  management,  for  proper  inter- 
relations between  farms  and  regions,  or  for  projior 
effects  on  different  groups  of  farmers.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  thus  looks  to  something  more 
comprehensive;  namely,  a  national  plan  for  the  future 
of  American  agriculture,  in  order  to  provide  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  all  the  people  by  using  our  land 
efficiently,  by  maintaining  agriculture  in  balance  to 
pojjulation  growth,  and  by  adjusting  agricultural  out- 
put to  the  changes  in  world  economy. 

The  procedures  for  evolving  such  a  plan  are  the  de- 
termination of  the  volume  of  production  necessary  to 
maintain  our  population  at  an  adequate  level  of  con- 
sumption and  to  provide  the  probable  export  surplus. 
For  this  purpose  an  analysis  of  consumption  trends  is 
being  nmdc  and  resources  are  being  studied  on  a  re- 
gional basis.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  also 
stressing  the  need  for  a  decision  by  the  American  people 
as  to  the  degree  to  which  our  economy  should  be  made 
selfsufficient,  the  extent  to  which  industry  is  to  be  de- 
centralized, and  the  ways  in  which  the  profit  motive 
is  to  be  regulated.  Until  decisions  are  made  on 
these  larger  i.ssues,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
sees  no  possibility  for  coherent  agricultural  i>lan- 
ning  and  is  therefore  advocating  a  provisional  middle 
course. 

The  work  most  directly  related  to  long-range  plan- 
ning in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  research 
activity  of  some  of  its  bureaus  and  divisions.  The 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  is  concerned  with  estab- 
lishing the  basis  for  estimating  the  food  requirements  of 
the  American  people.  The  Bureau  has  set  up  four  diet 
levels;  (1)  a  restricted  diet  for  emergency  use;  (2)  a 
presumably  adequate  diet  at  minimum  cost;  (3)  a  more 
fully  adequate  diet  at  greater  cost,  and  (4)  a  liberal 
diet.  The  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
indicate  that  the  majority  of  families  in  the  United 
States  between  1922  and  1929  spent  for  food  about  as 
much  as  they  would  have  had  to  pay  for  the  minimum 
or  moderate  cost  diets.  Most  families,  however,  were 
not  getting  as  much  nutritive  content  because  of  their 
food  selection  habits.  The  problem  of  satisfactory 
diets  is  not  only  one  of  purchasing  power,  but  also 
of  education  and  supply  of  agricultural  products. 
Since  our  resources  of  land  and  labor  are  such  that  we 
can  produce  food  enough  for  an  adequate  diet,  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  concludes  that  our  prob- 
lem is  that  of  deciding  what  diet  the  people  should  have 
and  adjusting  our  agricultural  production  accordingly. 
Another  major  line  of  study  of  future  requirements 
in  agriculture  are  the  researches  of  the  Division  of 
Land  Economics  into  population  trends  and  factors 
determining  the  production  yield  per  acre. 
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These  various  studies  are  being  coordinated  now  by 
the  Program  Planning  Division  of  the  AAA.  This 
Division  approaches  the  problem  of  agricultural  plan- 
ning from  the  consumer  point  of  view.  It  takes  the 
four  diets  elaborated  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
as  a  starting  point.  It  further  uses  the  various  esti- 
mates of  the  Division  of  Land  Economics  as  to  the 
number  of  acres  needed  per  capita  at  diflferent  diet 
levels.  On  this  basis,  it  is  estimating  the  land  needed 
for  agricultural  production  allowing  for  various  amounts 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  export.  The  Division 
is  also  studying  the  problem  of  optimal  distribution  of 
agricultural  production  by  regions. 

IV.  Problems 

The  emergency  agricultural  recovery  program  has 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  drought  of  1934.  What 
has  been  brought  home  to  us  is  the  extreme  danger  of 
basing  a  program  on  curtailment  of  output.  The  line 
between  plenty  and  scarcity  is  too  thin,  and  in  any 
case  in  regard  to  most  agricultural  products  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  still  below  an  adequate  diet  level. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  before  long  an  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  present  short-run  program  wiU  create 
large  problems.  For  instance,  the  iirogram  of  eliminat- 
ing acreage  from  production  means  a  displacement  of 


farmers  from  their  present  occupations,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  capacity  of  industry  to  absorb  such  farmers 
is  inevitabl}'  raised. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  aware  of  these 
complications.  It  is  in  fact  the  most  forward-looking 
agency  in  the  Federal  Government  today,  insofar  as  plan- 
ning its  program  is  concerned. 

Nevertheless,  one  must  point  out  some  of  the  limita- 
tions under  which  long-range  planning  is  studied  in  the 
Department.  Little  consideration  is  given  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  best  forms  of  farm  ow-nership,  of  the  rela- 
tions of  different  groups  in  agriculture  such  as  tenants, 
laborers,  small  owners,  and  corporate  bodies,  and  to  the 
effects  of  social  institutions  on  agricultural  planning. 
Neither  is  the  Department  giving  full  recognition  to 
the  question  whether  it  is  economical  to  put  men  back 
on  the  land  on  small  holdings  in  order  to  give  them 
subsistence  employment,  and  whether  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  can  be  achieved  on  such  a  basis,  or 
whether  subsistence  farms  are  going  to  become  the 
dumping  ground  of  the  economic  wastage  of  the 
country.  Above  all,  little  if  any  thought  is  given  to  the 
agricultural  worker.  These  and  other  problems  caU 
for  a  greater  coordination  of  short-run  and  long-range 
objectives  than  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  so 
far  been  able  to  achieve. 


Chapter  VII 
TENNESSEE   VALLEY   AUTHORITY 


Tlic  nature  of  the  development  of  the  Tennessee 
\'alley  Authority  will  depend  in  marked  degree  upon 
the  desires  of  the  American  people.  Its  mission  on  the 
one  hand  consists  of  certain  very  specific  tasks,  for 
which  preparation  has  been  made  by  years  of  public 
discussion,  such  as  the  construction  and  operation  of 
hydroelectric  stations,  rural  electrification,  the  produc- 
tion of  cheap  fertilizers  and  the  prevention  of  soil 
erosion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chairman,  Arthur  E. 
Morgan,  emphasizes  the  more  nebulous  task  of  "social 
planning  for  the  future."  No  definition  of  this  task 
has  been  attempted.  In  the  first  year  of  operation  it 
has  manifested  itself  chiefly  in  the  spirit  in  which  the 
work  has  been  done. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  the  TVA 
will  be  the  struggle  between  the  generalized  and  the 
specific  approach.  Today  there  is  a  substantial  gap 
between  the  two.  The  daily  tasks  of  the  three  directors 
tend  to  foster  an  interest  in  the  narrower  and  more 
specific  problems.  Indeed  the  chairman  has  made  this 
into  a  philosophy:  "If  we  handle  emergency  problems 
that  come  to  us  [in  the  spirit  of  interest  for  social  well- 
being]  we  will  have  the  beginnings  of  the  best  way  of 
planning.  *  *  *  There  will  gradually  emerge 
through  all  these  [careful  and  farsighted  treatments  of 
specific  problems]  the  texture  of  the  fabric  and  design 
in  the  unity  and  harmony  of  a  great  plan."  Political 
expediency  also  favors  this  approach.  Dr.  Morgan 
has  said:  "Every  step  of  economic  planning  will  be 
contested  by  those  who  are  interested  in  things  as 
they  are."  The  performance  of  the  TVA  is  limited 
to  what  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  val- 
ley will  tolerate.  So  far  the  public  mind  has  been  little 
prepared  for  a  broad  experiment  in  social  reconstruction. 

As  has  been  said,  there  has  been  extensive  prepara- 
tion of  the  public  mind  for  certain  specific  tasks  and 
virtually  none  for  a  genera!  attack  on  social  planning. 
The  TVA  is  rooted  in  Wilson  Dam  and  two  plants  for 
the  fixation  of  nitrogen,  projected  as  part  of  the  World 
War  program.  Since  their  coni])letion  the  issue  of 
Government  operation  versus  private  operation  has 
been  continuously  before  the  American  people.  Bills 
sponsored  by  Senator  Norris  providing  for  public 
operation  were  passed  in  1928  and  1931  but  vetoed. 
The  i)ublic  interest  was  in  cheap  power  and  cheap 
fertilizer.  But  President  Roosevelt  incidentally  intro- 
tluced  a  wider  concept,  that  eventually  foliated  in  the 
act  of  May  18,  1933,  clothing  the  TVA  with  power  to 
make  studies  and  plans  not  only  "to  aid  further  the 
proper  use,  conservation,  and  development  of  the 
natural  resources"  but  also  "to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  citizens  of  said  areas",  "all  for  the 
general  purpose  of  fostering  an  orderly  and  proper 
physical,   economic,   and   social   development   of   said 


areas."  It  is  certain  that  this  does  not  express  any 
well-developed  popular  movement  built  up  across  the 
years.  This  fact  has  had  a  jiowcrful  olTcct  in  shaping 
the  operating  program  of  the  TVA. 

The  organization  of  the  TVA  with  its  three  directors 
bears  on  this  problem.  In  effect  the  field  of  manage- 
ment has  been  divided  among  three,  two  of  the  direc- 
tors being  assigned  certain  specific  tasks,  such  as 
dam-building  and  the  development  of  fertilizers,  and 
certain  vague  functions,  such  as  "social  and  economic 
organization  and  planning"  and  the  "plaiming  of  rural 
life."  The  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  third  director, 
plus  the  fact  that  he  has  before  him  the  example  of 
the  Ontario  Hydroelectric  Commission,  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  influence  him  to  conceive  the  function  of  the 
TVA  mainly  as  the  successful  operation  of  a  public 
utility  system.  The  question  is  how  to  secure  unity 
and  a  continuing  concern  in  generalized  and  less 
immediate  problems. 

There  i.s  a  bro.ad  technical  integration  of  the  specific 
tasks  assigned  to  TVA,  which  have  raised  fundamental 
i.'jsues  of  social  policy  and  have  involved  planning  on  a 
scale  unusual  in  the  United  States.  To  begin  with  the 
effort  to  set  up  a  well-managed,  low-cost,  self-supporting 
system  of  power  production  necessitates  the  integrated 
development  of  the  Tennessee  River.  The  prevention 
of  soil  erosion  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  dams  from 
silting  ui)  within  a  century.  But  erosion  is  a  problem 
in  its  own  right.  To  prevent  it,  a  ])rogram  of  affor- 
estation and  public  works  must  be  vmdcrtaken,  and 
large  areas  must  be  turned  from  plow  crops  to  grass. 
This  cannot  be  done  without  experimental  work  in  the 
development  of  phosphate  fertilizers.  To  further  this 
transformation  and  to  develop  the  agiicultural  poten- 
tial of  the  region,  provision  has  been  made  for  en- 
couraging the  cooperative  movement.  To  find  a 
market  for  the  potential  power  has  involved  lowering 
the  soiling  price  of  power  for  domestic  use  and  the 
lowering  of  the  price  of  electric  appliances  through  the 
Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority. 

The  work  of  the  TVA  has  dealt  with  large  social 
issues,  some  of  which  involve  substantial  modifications 
of  the  existing  institutional  structure  of  the  country. 
Most  fundamental  of  all  is  the  decision  of  Congress  to 
establish  pubUc  ownership  and  operation  of  hydro- 
electric works  in  the  valley;  the  demonstration  of 
economy  and  social  service  in  this  field  of  enterprise 
by  the  TVA  may  foreshadow  a  broad  change  from 
private  to  public  operation  of  utilities  in  the  United 
States.  The  elimination  of  i)rivatc  enterprise  l)y  the 
TV.A.  and  the  extension  of  rural  electrification  carries 
with  it  a  reconsideration  of  the  criterion  of  profitability. 
There  is  a  difficult  decision,  involving  social  policy, 
that  must  be  made  with  regard  to  the  purchase  price 
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of  privately  owned  distributing  systems.  In  connec- 
tion with  a  program  to  prevent  soil  erosion  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  redefine  property  rights.  These  and  other 
examples  may  be  cited  as  large  social  changes  implicit 
in  the  execution  of  the  technical  tasks  assigned  to  the 
TVA. 

The  vision  of  the  directors  of  the  TVA  has  led  to 
modifications  of  the  usual  social  procedures  even 
beyond  these  necessary  changes.  In  executing  their 
specific  mandates,  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to 
approach  incidentally  the  problem  of  workers'  housing, 
of  adult  education  for  TVA  workers,  and  of  municipal 
and  county  government,  for  example.  The  directors 
liave  a  vital  concern  to  establish  a  new  kind  of  balance 
between  agriculture  and  industry. 


The  social  planning  of  the  TVA  visualizes  the  main- 
tenance of  the  general  outlines  of  the  existing  institu- 
tional structure  of  the  country.  The  attempt  to  con- 
form in  general  to  normal  business  practices  imposes 
distinct  limitations  as  regards  the  selection  of  objec- 
tives and  even  as  regards  the  pursuit  of  immediate 
objectives.  The  housing  and  power  programs  illus- 
trate the  second  point.  In  each  case  there  is  an 
attempt  to  extend  better  or  more  service  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  valley,  and  in  each  case  there  has  been  such 
an  extension  through  lowering  costs.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  TVA  can  attack  the  fundamental 
poverty  of  the  mass  of  people  in  the  region  who  find 
even  the  cheapest  current,  appliances,  and  good  housing 
beyond  their  means. 


Chapter  VIII 
THE   CENTRAL   STATISTICAL   BOARD 


The  Central  Statistical  Board  has  greater  social 
significance  than  is  indicated  by  the  size  of  its  personnel 
and  tlie  technical  nature  of  its  problems.  It  was 
created  by  Executive  Order  6225  on  July  27,  1933,  "to 
formulate  standards  for  and  to  effect  coordination  of 
the  statistical  services  of  the  Federal  Government 
incident  to  the  purposes  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act."  For  reasons  which  shed  considerable 
light  on  the  problems  of  economic  planning,  it  was 
blocked  in  dealing  with  code  statistics.  Its  principal 
task  has  become  that  of  eliminating  duplication  of 
effort  and  filling  informational  gaps  in  the  work  of  the 
separate  statistical  services  of  the  Federal  Government. 

A  Committee  on  Government  Statistics  and  Informa- 
tion Services  had  been  created  in  June  1933,  as  a  semi- 
official body  to  advise  in  connection  with  interdepart- 
mental problems  related  to  the  statistical  work  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  It  recommended  '  within  a 
month  the  creation  of  a  Central  Statistical  Board. 

The  Central  Statistical  Board  consists  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Labor,  the  Administrator  of  NRA  and 
the  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  In 
addition  to  these  men  others  have  been  appointed,  the 
total  of  the  Board  having  increased  from  11  to  17 
members.  The  Board  has  operated  through  special 
committees  consisting  of  Board  members  and  non- 
Board  members,  and  through  a  small  secretariat  which 
carries  an  increasing  responsibility. 

E.\ecutive  Order  0700  of  May  4,  1934,  specifically 
sanctions  the  study  by  the  CSB  of  individual  agencies 
with  their  consent.  It  is  thus  possible  to  bring  to  bear 
tlie  most  competent  statistical  judgment  in  the  Gov- 
ernment to  improve  the  technical  quality  of  the  work 
done  in  the  separate  services. 

The  Board  ^  has  brought  excellent  technical  judg- 
ment to  bear  on  new  studies  proposed,  suggesting 
improvements  in  technique  and  curtailment  where  the 
proposed  study  was  too  ambitious  or  costly.'  The 
Board  has  a  uniquely  qualified  personnel  for  such 
advice. 

The  Board  has  also  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
the  statistical  services.  On  two  occasions  it  inter- 
vened to  protect  established  services  against  budget 
reductions  that  would  have  eliminated  needed  series  of 
data.  To  the  Board  is  due  credit  for  the  continuation 
of  employment  reports  to  the  I'nited  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.     The  Board  has  aided  in  establishing 


'  CQSIS:  Statistical  Services  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  in  Relation 
to  the  Recovery  Program,  pp.  26-38. 

1  Cf.  Central  Statistical  Board,  Interim  Report,  Feb.  12,  1934.  pp. 
3-4.  There  has  been  cooperation  with  many  of  the  boards  and  divisions 
of  NRA  proper,  but  a  dispute  as  to  the  Board's  jurisdiction  in  the  matter 
of  code  statistics  blocked  effective  work  there. 

'  In  view  of  the  criticism  to  which  Government  intervention  in  the 
collection  of  industrial  statistics  has  been  subjected,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  it  was  largely  due  to  the  intervention  of  the  CSB  that,  for 
example,  the  President's  Reemployment  Agreement  questionnaire  in 
the  fall  of  1933  was  reduced  to  manageable  proportions. 


new  statistical  services  where  needed,  as  in  PWA.  Its 
most  significant  task  may  well  prove  to  be  a  study  now 
being  made  of  the  organization,  personnel,  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  Board  has  made  special  studies  of  particular 
types  of  data.  It  has  made  recommendations  for  the 
elimination  of  duplication  in  handling  mineral  statistics. 
It  has  comprehensively  reviewed  the  deficiencies 
in  construction  and  retail  price  statistics. 

The  anticipated  statistical  requirements  of  the  NIRA 
furnislied  tlie  immediate  incentive  for  establishing  the 
CSB  cited  above.  The  director  of  the  Planning  and 
Research  Division  of  the  NRA  had  appointed  an 
advisory  Statistical  Policy  Committee  early  in  July 
1933  with  a  membership  drawn  from  various  Govern- 
ment departments.  The  President's  order  formally 
conveyed  to  the  CSB  the  function  of  statistical  plan- 
ning. This  included  the  right  to  review  all  schedules 
and  plans  for  the  tabulation  and  classification  of  data 
relevant  to  the  NIRA  by  Federal  agencies.  In  July 
1933  there  was  a  general  presumption  that  the  collec- 
tion of  code  statistics  would  be  a  Federal  function.* 
In  practice  the  task  was  given  to  code  authorities. 
General  Johnson  ruled  that  they  were  not  Federal 
agencies  in  the  sense  of  the  Executive  order  of  1933. 
The  Board's  primary  duty,  that  of  reviewing  and 
coordinating  NRA  statistics,  therefore  could  not  be 
fulfilled.  The  main  cliange  wrought  by  the  President's 
order  of  May  1934  was  to  specify  tliat  the  Board 
shall  concern  itself  with  the  work  of  "other  public  or 
private  agencies",  as  well  as  of  Federal  bureaus, 
engaged  in  collecting  data  relevant  to  NIRA.  This 
restored  the  authority  the  Board  was  at  first  assumed  to 
have. 

During  tlie  first  year  of  the  Board's  existence  great 
confusion  has  existed  with  reference  to  code  statistics. 
Two  problems  arose  at  once:  who  shall  collect  the 
data;  and  what  information  shall  be  collected.  During 
the  first  6  months  these  questions  were  so  inadequately 
answered  that  NRA,  instead  of  producing  a  wealth  of 
new  information  to  be  coordinated,  actually  threatened 
to  undermine  the  continuity  and  comparability  of 
such  data  as  we  did  possess.  The  Board  therefore 
faced  a  third  problem,  that  of  maintaining  existing 
services.  This  last  question  involved  particularly  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  At  first  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  CSB  fought  for  the  principle  that  at 
least  labor  statistics  under  the  codes  should  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Government.  At  the  time  they  failed 
to  overcome  opposition  within  the  NRA,  but  in  the 
late  fall  General  Johnson  agreed  to  write  asking  each 
firm  that  had  discontinued  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  to  resume.  In  March  1934  the 
Administrator   terminated    the   long    controversy    by 


'  See  reports  of  COSIS,  statement  of  the  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Planning  and  Research  of  NRA,  the  resolutions  of  the  Central  Statistical 
Board,  ^nd  the  recommendation  of  the  Special  Industrial  Recovery 
Board. 
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designating  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  the 
agency  to  which  employment,  man-hour,  and  pay-roll 
data  must  be  reported. 

The  difficulty  which  the  Board  has  encountered  in 
defining  its  status  with  reference  to  the  NRA  arose  in 
connection  with  the  general  question  as  to  what  part 
the  Government  should  play  in  the  collection  of  in- 
dustrial statistics.  Tlie  Board  has  consistently  main- 
tained that  reports  must  be  planned  as  a  whole  and 
not  piecemeal,  in  order  to  insure  uniformity  of  classi- 
fication and  sampling,  and  comparability  between 
various  types  of  data.  This  of  necessity  introduces 
the  Government  at  least  as  a  coordinator,  as  CSB 
thought  had  been  done  by  the  President's  order;  it 
also  furnishes  strong  arguments  for  the  Government 
collection  of  data  or  for  specification  by  it  of  the  data 
to  be  collected.'  Oppo.sition  to  Government  collection 
or  supervision  of  statistics  was  too  strong  to  be 
overcome  in  1933-34. 

Underlying  the  discussions  of  code  statistics,  was  a 
more  fundamental  and  unresolved  problem.  It  was 
impossible  to  decide  what  data  should  be  collected, 
what  degree  of  comparability  was  required  from  in- 
dustry to  industry,  or  even  who  should  collect  or 
coordinate  the  work,  until  there  was  a  definition  of 
the  purpose  for  whicli  the  collection  of  data  was 
undertaken.  From  the  bcginuing  the  CGSIS  and  the 
CSB  had  di.stinguished  between  data  needed  for  code 

» Typical  of  the  arguments  are  the  statements  that  trade  associations 
cannot  assure  continuity,  both  because  they  are  themselves  mortal  and 
because  their  membership  changes;  since  few  associations  cover  an 
entire  industry;  and  that  certain  types  of  data,  such  as  supplies  of  raw 
materials,  are  necessary  to  a  view  of  the  whole  economy,  but  not  directly 
needed  by  those  who  are  forced  to  report. 


enforcement  and  for  policy  making.  It  was  only  with 
reference  to  data  needed  in  the  public  interest  for 
policy  making  that  they  urged  Government  collection, 
supervision,  or  minimal  uniform  standards.  Business 
has  been  interested  in  code  enforcement  and  not  in 
public  policy.  Its  stand  on  statistics  expressed  this 
interest. 

During  this  period  both  the  CSB  and  the  Planning 
and  Research  Division  of  the  NRA,  between  whom 
there  was  cooperation,  had  some  influence  on  code 
statistics.  The  discussions  led  to  the  clarification  of 
thinking  on  the  subject  and  have  established  a  standard 
for  reports  that  will  exert  a  continuing  influence. 
Some  code  authorities  have  come  to  the  CSB  for 
advice.  Others  have  also  approached  the  Division  of 
Planning  and  Research,  which  agency  until  December 
1933  and  now  again  since  July  1934,  assumed  initiative 
in  approaching  code  authorities.  But  by  and  large  the 
Government  contributed  extremelj'  little  to  the  de- 
velopment of  code  statistics  and  even  less  to  their 
coordination  during  the  first  year  of  the  NRA  and 
the  CSB. 

The  developments  since  March  1934  point  to  a 
larger  participation  of  the  CSB  in  code  statistics. 
Labor  statistics  have  been  improved  by  General 
Johnson's  order  in  that  month.  The  President's 
order  of  May  gives  the  CSB  direct  access  to  the  code 
authorities,  which  had  been  refused.  In  July  1934 
the  Division  of  Planning  and  Research  in  the  NR.\ 
again  undertook  to  assemble  the  forms  used  and  the 
compilation  of  the  code  authorities,  and  took  the 
initiative  in  developing  code  statistics. 


Chapter  IX 


PLANNING     IN    THE 


OFFICE    OF    THE 
O  F    WAR 


ASSISTANT    SECRETARY 


The  most  extepsive  national  planning  in  the  United 
States  is  that  which  has  been  developed  in  the  office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  since  1921.  Recently 
established  emergency  agencies  are  developing  pro- 
grams with  greater  operating  detail;  but  even  in  the 
period  since  March  1933  there  has  not  been  as  unified 
a  program  as  that  which  is  being  developed  for  the 
contingency  of  war. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  types  of  work  is  to 
be  explained  in  terms  of  their  objectives.  The  planning 
which  we  have  been  describing  so  far  inevitably  raises 
questions  of  social  relationships,  with  reference  to 
which  there  is  no  universally  accepted  ideal.  The  war- 
time planning  of  the  economic  process  completely 
disregards  social  structure,  except  as  it  affects  morale, 
and  has  a  single  objective;  the  technical  utilization  of 
national  resources  to  achieve  a  military  victory. 

The  World  War  demonstrated  that  for  modern 
warfare  the  productive  energies  of  a  country  must  be 
massed  and  centrally  directed,  that  waste  arises  when  , 
no  plans  exist  to  this  end  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  and 
that  uncoordinated  military  buying  for  undetermined 
needs  is  a  most  disruptive  force.  The  National 
Defense  Act  of  1921  created  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  to  deal  with  these  problems.  The 
Current  Procurement  Branch  of  this  office  is  charged 
with  integrating  the  current  purchasing  of  the  separate 
supply  arms  and  services.  The  Army  Industrial 
College  is  training  men,  assigned  from  the  .\rmy  and 
Navy  who  deal  with  procurement  and  with  planning 
for  war-time  needs.  It  is  thus  creating  a  plain 
minded  personnel  in  both  branches  of  the  service. 
We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
third  branch  of  the  office  known  as  the  Planning  Branch. 
In  developing  plans  for  a  time  of  war  it  is  necessary 
to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The 
procedure  developed  is  to  bring  together  directly  the 
man  whose  work  must  be  coordinated  at  various  levels. 
At  the  top  is  the  Joint  Board  which  brings  together 
the  high  commands  for  a  coordination  of  broad  plans 
and  policies.  At  the  next  level,  reporting  to  the 
Joint  Board,  though  independent  of  it,  is  the  Army 
and  Navy  Munitions  Board  consisting  of  the  assistant 
secretaries  responsible  for  procurement  planning;  its 
functions,  but  not  its  responsil)ility,  are  delegated  to 
an  executive  conunittee  of  the  fo\ir  officers  in  active 
charge  of  procurement  planning  alone.  Each  year 
tliis  executive  committee  must  review  the  National 
Industrial  Mobilization  Plan  and  must  submit  its 
findings  and  suggestions  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Muni- 
tions Board.  Subcommittees  are  set  up  under  the 
executive  committee  for  each  of  the  divisions  of  pro- 
curement planning,  such  as  price  control,  labor  or 
specific  raw  materials,  again  consisting  of  the  officers 
in  each  service  directly  concerned  with  the  problems 
involved.     The  effectiveness   of   the   work   is   greatly 


enhanced  by  direct  official  contact,  rather  than  by 
passing  recommendations  up  to  overburdened  secre- 
taries whose  duties  are  so  multifarious  that  they 
cannot  grasp  the  details  involved. 

The  character  of  the  work  of  procurement  planning 
derives  from  the  singleness  and  limited  character  of 
the  objective;  from  the  fact  that  planning  starts  with 
measurements  of  the  consumption  needs  of  the  Army 
and  Navy;  and  from  the  fact  that  in  time  of  war,  it  is 
believed,  there  will  be  popular  support  for  necessary 
sacrifices  and  will  be  no  demand  for  social  reorganiza- 
tion. The  work  of  the  office  is  not  intended  to 
furnish  a  blueprint  for  the  detailed  conduct  of  economic 
life  during  a  war.  It  is  desired  to  furnish  an  approxi- 
mate measurement  of  military  reqviirements  in  the 
event  of  war,  to  assure  this  supply,  and  to  develop 
plans  for  the  institutional  structure  (the  form  of 
organization  and  the  basic  jjrinciplcs)  necessary  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  economy. 

The  technique  of  planning  for  the  supply  of  particu- 
lar commodities  is  more  significant  than  are  the  actual 
plans.  \  war  must  be  planned  for  in  particular 
rather  than  in  the  abstract.  The  specific  procurement 
plans  are  therefore  approximations  which  will  serve 
as  a  basis  for  operation  until  they  are  revised  after  a 
declaration  of  war;  but  the  technique  used  now  should 
also  be  apjilicable  then. 

The  first  stage  in  the  planning  of  procurement  is 
that  of  laying  down  directives.  The  basic  decisions 
are  political;  the  declaration  of  w^ar;  the  assumption 
of  popular  support;  and  the  passage  of  a  draft  law. 
The  War  Department  presupposes  that  such  policies 
may  be  promulgated  and  proceeds  to  draw  plans 
which  are  inoperative  unless  war  is  declared.  The 
next  group  of  directives  is  drafted  by  techniciaTis  in 
the  General  Staff  or  the  supply  services;  a  general 
mobilization  plan,  that  outlines  the  number  of  men 
to  be  mustered,  and  the  rate  at  which  they  will  be 
inducted  into  the  service  and  transferred  to  the 
theater  of  operations;  a  table  of  basic  allowances 
that  specifies  the  amount  of  the  equipment  to  be  issued 
to  each  unit  of  the  Army,  and  the  average  rate  of 
replacement  in  the  zone  of  the  interior  and  in  the 
theater  of  operations;  and  finally  the  specifications  for 
each  type  of  equipment. 

Given  these  directives,  it  is  then  i)ossil>le  to  decen- 
tralize the  work  of  planning  for  the  procurement  of 
specific  items  to  the  separate  arms  and  services.  They 
first  compute  the  amount  of  each  item  which  must  l)c 
purchased  month  by  month,  including  lags  for  trans- 
portation. The  task  is  large,  but  in  no  sense  super- 
human noi-  so  laborious  as  to  make  changes  impossible. 
Through  field  oflicers  each  service  then  surveys  the 
manufacturing  facilities  for  the  production  of  particular 
items.  On  the  basis  of  these  reports  the  central 
Plannihg  Branch  of  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
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of  War  allocates  plants  to  particular  services  to  prevent 
competitive  demands  on  and  the  overloading  of  individ- 
ual establishments.  Where  a  large  plant  must  be 
assigned  to  several  services,  the  office  continues  its 
interest  in  the  amount  of  the  load  assigned  by  each 
service  and  works  out  problems  of  priority.  Where  a 
plant  is  assigned  to  a  single  service,  the  problem  of  load 
and  priority  is  its  responsibility,  within  the  general 
limitation  that  it  use  no  more  than  half  the  capacity  of 
the  plant.  Plants  allocated  are  surveyed  in  greater 
detail  and  tentative  contracts  are  made  for  a  schedule 
of  production.  The  interests  of  the  Washington  office 
of  the  supply  service  is  merel.v  in  the  adequacj'  of  the 
regional  distribution  of  the  load. 

The  requirements  of  the  manufacturers  to  produce 
the  scheduled  amounts  are  less  comprehensively 
studied.  Bills  of  materials  are  prepared  for  those  raw 
materials  that  it  will  be  most  difficult  to  procure  in 
time  of  war.  The  amount  of  such  materials  required  is 
compiled  from  the  purchase  programs  of  the  separate 
services,  is  compared  with  amounts  used  during  the 
World  War  and  adjusted  to  allow  for  necessary  civil 
use  estimated  from  the  amount  and  character  of  peace- 
time consumption.  For  these  materials  commoditj' 
plans  are  then  prepared.  As  regards  items  not  pro- 
duced in  times  of  peace  more  detailed  factory  plans  are 
prepared;  but  in  general  the  demand  for  labor,  power, 
transportation,  etc.,  is  not  measured. 

The  second  type  of  planning  is  more  general  in 
character.  From  a  critical  study  of  war  experience, 
modified  to  allow  for  institutional  and  technical  changes, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion and  a  body  of  principles  to  exercise  economic 
controls  during  a  war.  These  are  embodied  in  drafts 
of  needed  legislation  and  executive  orders:  This  con- 
stitutes the  bulk  of  the  work  of  most  of  the  officers 
assigned  to  the  Planning  Branch. 

Several  general  principles  control  this  work.  It  is 
assumed  that  control  in  time  of  war  will  be  exercised 
by  men  drawn  from  civilian  ranks.  It  is  further 
attempted  to  introduce  no  radical  changes  in  normal 


economic  relationships  which  will  encounter  such 
opposition  as  to  destroy  public  morale. 

The  structure  contemplated  approximates  that  of 
the  last  war.  The  Council  of  National  Defense  will  be 
unnecessary,  because  its  work  is  being  done  in  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  at  this  time.  The 
informal  "Industrial  Cabinet"  will  be  formalized  into 
an  Advisory  Defense  Council  consisting  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  War  and  Navy  and  of  the  heads  of  the  war 
emergency  agencies.  The  War  Industries  Adminis- 
tration is  to  rest  on  legal  sanction.  I'nder  broad 
powers  it  will  supervise  the  execution  of  priorities  and 
price  policies,  the  development  of  new  facilities,  the 
conversion  of  old  ones  to  new  uses.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, at  least,  no  separate  Food  and  Fuel  Adminis- 
trations will  be  created.  Separate  agencies  will  be 
created  for  technical  or  political  reasons:  a  War  Trade 
Board,  because  its  problems  are  not  merely  economic 
but  involve  foreign  relations  and  strategic  plans  for 
the  war;  a  War  Labor  Administration  to  prevent 
excessive  migrations  of  labor  and  unethical  competi- 
tion for  labor,  because  a  consideration  of  the  human 
elements  involved  in  developing  a  new  attitude  toward 
labor  problems  makes  a  separate  agency  desirable;  a 
Price  Control  Committee,  because  it  should  function 
as  a  quasi-judicial  body  with  no  duties  of  enforcement. 

The  sanction  of  public  opinion  is  recognized  as  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  all  these  plans.  Hence,  an 
Administrator  of  PubHc  Relations  will  be  appointed  to 
coordinate  publicity,  to  furnish  full,  frank,  and  judicious 
statements  concerning  the  war  program,  to  combat 
disaffection  and  enemy  propaganda,  to  establish  rules 
and  regulations  for  censorship,  and  to  supervise  a 
voluntary  censorship  of  the  press. 

It  is  suggestive  that  military  authorities  and  their 
industrial  advisors  regard  such  an  institutional  set-up 
as  has  been  described  as  necessarj-  to  the  full  exploita- 
tion of  our  economic  potential  in  time  of  war,  as  con- 
sistent with  the  public  temper  and  as  within  the  capac- 
ity of  management. 
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Chapter  X 
ECONOMIC  COUNCILS 


Economic  and  social  planning  is  a  world  idea. 
During  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  a  topic  of  interest 
and  a  stimulus  to  action  in  parts  of  the  world  as  widely 
separated  as  Russia  and  New  Zealand,  Japan  and  Peru, 
Germany  and  Mexico. 

The  planning  movement  outside  the  United  States 
has  so  far  run  in  three  main  channels.  First,  it  has 
been  applied  in  a  comprehensive  way  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  socialist  society.  That  is  illustrated  in 
the  Union  of  Socialist-  Soviet  Republics.  Second,  it 
has  been  combined  with  doctrines  of  extreme  national- 
ism in  efforts  to  reshape  the  national  economies  of 
separate  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  presumed 
solidarity  of  all  groups  and  classes  of  the  people.  This 
is  exemplified  by  Fascism  in  Italy,  National  Socialism 
in  Germany,  and  the  Neo-nationalism  of  Japan.  And 
third,  it  has  been  used  in  a  limited  way  in  many  coun- 
tries in  an  effort  to  think  through  problems  of  national 
policy  and  reconstruction.  This  limited  and  advisory 
planning  is  represented  by  the  economic  councils  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries. 

We  shall  examine  in  this  part  of  our  study  the  main 
processes  and  problems  involved  in  each  of  the  three 
developments  of  planning.  In  chapters  XI  to  XIV  we 
examine  fascist  and  nationalist  planning.  In  chapter 
XV,  we  analyze  the  nature  and  issues  of  integral  plan- 
ning for  socialism  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  present 
chapter  we  treat  the  general  features  of  economic 
councils. 


I.  The  European  background 

From  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century 
capitalistic  individualism  and  the  doctrines  of  laissez 
faire  in  Europe  were  challenged  from  points  of  view 
which  contained  the  roots  of  present-day  thinking. 
Discontent  with  the  inequalities  and  periodic  break- 
downs of  capitalistic  economy,  sympathy  with  the 
masses  of  the  people,  the  urge  toward  democracy,  and 
the  growth  of  national  consciousness  combined  in 
varying  degrees  to  produce  the  three  main  currents  of 
thought — socialist,  social-reformist,  and  nationalistic — 
which  fed  the  movements  toward  new  economic  and 
social  forms. 

The  idea  of  economic  councils  may  also  be  traced  in 
part  to  the  influence  of  a  miscellaneous  group  of  polit- 
ical writers  who  proceeded  from  an  analysis  of  the 
defects  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  political  democ- 
racy to  the  advocacy  of  functional  economic  repre- 
sentation and  of  economic  parliaments.  In  France 
and  Italy,  this  school  of  political  writers  attacked  the 
low  state  of  parliaments  everywhere,  their  uninformed 
methods  of  procedure,  their  subservience  to  powerful 
economic  groups,  their  corruption,  and  their  incoher- 


ence due  to  the  artificial  character  of  geographic  repre- 
sentation upon  which  they  were  based.  In  contrast, 
these  writers  stressed  the  naturalness,  cohesion,  and 
responsibility  of  economic  and  social  groups,  and 
advocated  the  reorganization  of  the  political  state  on 
an  economic  and  regional  basis.'  In  England,  a 
similar  movement  of  ideas  proceeded  from  a  criticism 
of  political  action  and  of  the  doctrine  of  sovereignty 
inspired  in  varying  degrees  by  Fabianism,  Syndicalism, 
and  Catholicism.-  In  Germany,  a  number  of  writers, 
of  whom  Schaffle  is  perhaps  the  best  known,  based 
their  schemes  for  vocational  representation  on  the 
theory  of  society  as  a  living  organic  unity  and  on  the 
presumed  superiority  of  an  organic  state  made  up  of 
well-defined  economic  groups  over  the  mechanical  state 
based  on  universal  suffrage.^ 

The  step  to  a  more  specific  concept  of  national 
economic  councils  was  made  in  Europe  in  1918-19. 
It  was  closely  related  to  the  general  social  upheaval  of 
post-war  "reconstruction"  and  was  inspired  in  part 
by  the  desire  to  find  new  forms  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. The  first  councils  were  established  in  Germany 
and  Russia.  But  similar  movements  were  developing 
in  France,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere.  The 
French  Confederation  of  Labor  advocated  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  national  economic  council  to  carry  through  a 
systematic  reconstruction  of  economic  life.  In  Italy, 
Socialists  and  members  of  the  Catholic  party  introduced 
hUls  in  Parliament  for  planful  social  reform.  And  all 
Europe  was  stirred  by  the  challenge  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  with  its  new  institutions,  among  which  the 
Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy  took  a  leading 
place. 

Between  1924  and  1928  economic  councils  were 
organized  in  France  and  several  other  countries. 
The  main  impulse  was  economic — to  find  a  more  effec- 
tive way  of  integrating  national  economic  policy. 
Since  1929,  the  councils  that  have  been  projected  or 
formed  have  been  shaped  by  the  idea  that  they  could 
help  to  solve  the  problems  of  economic  stability  and 
evolve  plans  for  national  development. 

II.  Functions  and  types 

In  their  widest  scope,  economic  councils  are  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  two  basic  problems  of  modern 
economic  and  social  life.  First  is  the  i)roblem  of  the 
relation  between  group  organizations  and  the  state. 

1  See  Leon  Daguit,  Le  Droit  Social,  190S.  See  also  Lewis  L.  Lorwiu, 
Advisory  Economy  Councils,  Brookings  Institution,  1931. 

3  See  Graham  Wallas,  Human  Nature  and  Politics,  1908;  and  The 
Great  Society,  1914.  For  a  summary  of  these  developments,  see  Lewis 
Rockow,  Contemporary  Political  Thought  in  England,  New  York,  1925. 

3  See  H.  Finer,  Eepresentative  Government  and  a  Parliament  of 
Industry,  1923. 
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In  the  democratic  state  this  problem  arises  out  of  the 
conflict  of  special  group  interests  which  impede  the 
functioning  of  parliamentary  and  representative 
government.  In  the  new  "totalitarian"  states  the 
problem  reappears  in  the  need  for  organizing  group 
and  class  functions  into  an  "organic"  unity.  The 
second  problem  is  that  of  harnessing  expert  economic 
knowledge  in  the  service  of  governments.  This  prob- 
lem is  l>ecoming  increasingly  important  with  the  grow- 
ing complexity  of  economic  life  in  all  countries  and 
with  the  increasing  importance  of  government  partici- 
pation in  it. 

The  belief  that  economic  councils  can  meet  these 
problems  successfully  is  based  in  part  on  tlieir  method 
of  organization,  in  part  on  their  method  of  operation. 
The  essential  feature  in  the  organization  of  economic 
councils  is  the  frank  and  full  recognition  of  the  economic 
group  as  the  basic  unit  of  the  social  organism.  The 
significant  feature  in  the  functioning  of  economic 
councils  is  reliance  on  systematic  and  continuous 
research  and  the  effort  to  view  economic  and  social 
problems  in  their  interrelations  as  part  of  a  imified 
national  economy. 

In  view  of  the  differences  in  time  of  origin  and  in 
general  background,  the  economic  councils  which  are 
found  today  in  over  20  countries'  vary  greatly,  in- 
form, legal  status,  methods,  and  functions. 

In  some  countries  they  are  provided  for  in  the  con- 
stitution; in  otliers  they  exist  either  on  the  basis  of  a 
statute  or  of  an  executive  decree.  Some  of  them  are 
attached  to  the  prime  minister's  office  as  in  France  and 
Great  Britain,  others  are  independent  bodies  in  the 
political  and  legal  system  of  the  country.  Differences 
in  size,  composition,  and  methods  of  selection  are 
considerable.  In  some  countries  the  members  are 
elected  by  trade  associations  designated  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  government.  In  other  countries,  they 
are  nominated  by  tlie  government  from  a  list  proposed 
by  trade  associations  or  appointed  directly  by  the 
government.  In  a  few  countries,  there  are  cx-oflicio 
members  from  tlie  government  or  the  civil  service. 

On  the  basis  of  functions  and  method  of  composition, 
advisory  economic  councils  may  be  divided  into  three 
main  types: 

The  represenlalive  advisory  type  includes  councils 
such  as  those  of  France  and  Czechoslovakia,  which 
are  composed  of  representatives  of  the  different  eco- 
nomic groups  of  the  country  and  whose  function  is 
primarily  that  of  advising  the  legislature  and  the 
government  on  economic  and  social  matters. 

The  appointed  technical  type  includes  committees  and 
councils  which  are  composed  either  entirely  of  govern- 

•  The  countries  are:  Austria,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  England, 
Estonia,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Latvia, 
Luxemburg,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Spain,  Turlsey,  Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  China,  Japan,  Argentina,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Mexico,  Peru. 


ment  officials,  or  partly  of  private  persons  and  partly 
of  government  officials,  and  which  are  attached  to  the 
government  or  to  one  of  its  departments  for  purposes 
of  consultation  and  technical  information.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  example  of  this  type  is  the  Eco- 
nomic Advisor}'  Council  of  Great  Britain. 

The  appointed  advisory  planning  type  includes  coun- 
cils or  boards  which  are  appointed  by  the  government 
for  advisory  purposes  only,  but  which  are  specifically 
charged  with  the  function  of  surveying  national  life 
as  a  wliole  and  considering  general  jjlaiis  of  national 
development. 

Advisory  economic  councils  may  be  regarded  as 
instrumentalities  for  stimulating  a  coordinated  view 
of  national  life  and  for  developing  mental  attitudes 
favorable  to  the  principle  of  national  planning.  They 
cannot  carry  out  major  economic  plans  for  stabilizing 
industry  or  prices  or  for  preventing  depressions  with- 
out being  transformed  into  legislative  chambers  or 
regulative  bodies  and  without  becoming  more  than 
what  they  are  meant  to  be — agencies  advising  govern- 
ments on  economic  policy. 

The  capacity  of  advisory  economic  councils  to  attain 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  best  suited  depends 
upon  the  powers  given  them,  their  position  in  the 
political  system,  and  their  method  of  organization. 
In  relation  to  powers,  what  is  of  special  importance  is 
that  advisory  councils  should  have  the  right  to  obtain 
all  information  necessary  for  their  purpose  whether 
from  other  government  agencies  or  ])rivate  sources. 

Should  the  council  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  or  to  the 
legislative  branch,  or  to  both?  The  answer  which  is 
suggested  both  by  logic  and  experience  is  "both." 
This  seems  more  consistent  with  the  very  nature  of 
advisory  councils  as  aids  to  democratic  government. 

Experience  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better 
to  have  councils  composed  of  a  small  number  of  indi- 
viduals selected  on  a  basis  of  merit  and  only  indirectly 
representing  economic  groups.  Practically  this  means 
to  abandon  the  representative  advisory  type  of  council 
in  favor  of  the  appointed  type.  There  is  the  possibility 
of  combining  the  two  types  by  means  of  an  appointed 
economic  board  supplemented  by  larger  panels  of 
representatives  of  various  economic  groups.  A  highly 
trained  staff  is  essential  for  the  continuity  of  research, 
the  formulation  of  long  range  problems,  and  the 
development  of  new  technics. 

Advisory  economic  councils  are  a  phase  of  the  post- 
war movement  toward  the  integration  of  national 
economics.  Tlieir  development  has  proceeded  in  har- 
mony with  national  needs,  and  their  method  of  opera- 
tion in  an  attempt  to  promote  national  solidarity  for 
economic  ends.  They  have,  however,  possibilities  for 
developing  international  cooperation  in  economic 
research. 


Chapter  XI 
ITALIAN   POLICY  AND   LAND   PROGRAM 


Since  1870  there  has  been  a  land  reclamation  pro- 
gram on  the  statute  books  of  Italy.  It  has  been  one 
of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment to  vitalize  this  program,  introducing  a  new 
energy  and  tempo,  and  bringing  new  vision  to  bear  as 
regards  scope,  technic,  and  the  social  significance  of 
the  work.  The  land  program  that  has  been  launched 
embraces  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  country.  Malarial 
swamps  are  giving  way  to  modern  agricultural  develop- 
ments. Eroded  hillsides  are  being  reforested  and  pro- 
tected. Facilities  for  a  new  type  of  life  are  being  pro- 
vided in  the  villages. 

To  the  national  planner  the  work  is  of  great  import- 
ance because  Mussolini  has  made  land  reclamation  a 
mere  extension  of  his  conception  of  what  Italy  should  be. 
His  slogan  has  been  "redeem  the  land,  and  with  the 
land  the  men,  and  with  the  men  the  race."  The 
underlying  objectives  are  to  strengthen  the  small 
peasant  proprietors,  whom  II  Duce  believes  to  be 
morally  and  physically  superior  to  industrial  workers; 
to  furnish  a  means  of  dealing  with  the  surplus  landless 
agricultural  population  of  the  north,  which  is  a  stand- 
ing menace  to  the  stability  of  any  government  of  Italy; 
and  to  increase  the  population  by  about  10,000,000 
people  as  a  demonstration  of  racial  vitality,  as  a  means 
of  providing  a  domestic  market  for  Italian  manufac- 
tures, and  to  increase  the  military  strength  of  the 
State.  From  these  objectives  are  derived  a  number  of 
related  policies;  measures  designed  to  increase  popula- 
tion; the  reclamation  of  land  to  care  for  the  added 
numbers;  provisions  for  the  migration  of  workers  to  the 
new  land  resources;  a  rural  road  program  to  facilitate 
domestic  trade ;  and  a  program  to  reconstruct  rural  life 
to  stop  the  drift  from  country  to  city. 

The  population  program  has  been  the  least  successful. 
Achievement  has  been  registered  in  those  matters  in 
which  the  State  has  direct  control.  Such  is  for  example 
the  reduction  of  emigration  and  the  continued  lower- 
ing of  the  deathrate.  But  measures  designed  to  in- 
fluence the  birthrate  have  not  succeeded.  The  marriage 
rate,  despite  a  tax  on  bachelors,  shows  the  same  char- 
acteristics as  in  pre-war  days.  The  birthrate  has 
continued  to  drop,  despite  active  propaganda  for  large 
families,  bonuses  for  extraordinarily  large  families,  tax 
exemption  for  families  of  10  or  more  dependent  children 
and  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  laws  against  the  dis- 
semination of  contraceptive  information  and  devices. 

The  Commissariat  for  Migration  and  Internal 
Colonization  is  engaged  in  moving  families  from  the 
north  of  Italy  to  reclaimed  lands  on  the  west  coast, 
in  the  south  and  on  the  islands.  To  date  only  a  few 
thousands  have  been  placed,  but  this  work  is  expected 
to  assume  importance  as  reclamation  projects  are 
finished.  So  far  the  most  important  task  has  been  to 
place  workers  from  the  overcrowded  areas  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  with  a  minimum  of  hardship  and 
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a  ma.ximum  of  certainty.  The  Commissariat  has 
moved  more  than  300,000  workers  a  year,  a  few  of 
them  permanently  but  most  of  them  for  seasonal 
agricultural  work. 

The  land  policy  has  gained  international  fame  be- 
cause of  its  technically  excellent  character.  To  be 
understood  in  its  full  significance  it  must  be  seen  as  a 
development  of  one  of  the  coordinate  group  of  under- 
lying objectives;  but  because  American  work  in  land 
reclamation  and  flood  control  has  been  so  inade- 
quately coordinated,  we  may  weU  study  the  land  work 
of  Italy  apart  from  its  national  setting. 

The  original  program  of  1870  proposed  the  drainage 
or  irrigation  of  4,500  square  miles.  About  two-fifths 
of  this  work  was  finished  by  1929.  Expenditures  made 
in  the  first  7  j-ears  of  the  Fascist  administration  almost 
equalled  those  made  in  the  first  52  years  of  the  pro- 
gram. Though  this  indicates  the  great  increase  in  the 
tempo  of  the  work,  Mussolini  in  1928  announced  that 
within  14  years  the  remaining  2,700  square  miles  were 
to  be  reclaimed  and  another  5,000  were  to  be  improved. 
The  elaboration  of  the  program  was  delegated  to  an 
agency  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forests, 
Bonifica  Integrale.  It  proceeded  to  a  survey  of  the 
lands  of  Italy  with  a  view  to  developing  an  integrated 
program  for  reclamation  in  the  lowlands  together  with 
necessary  work  in  the  uplands,  for  conservation  work 
in  the  mountains,  and  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
cultural land.  By  the  middle  of  1931  plans  had  been 
completed  for  12,400  square  miles  of  drainage,  irriga- 
tion and  related  flood  control  work;  for  33,800  square 
miles  of  "mountain  regulation";  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  another  10,800  square  miles.  The  period 
of  14  years  was  retained  for  the  total  program;  but  for 
some  classes  of  work,  such  as  irrigation  in  northern  and 
central  Italy  which  had  been  most  vigorouly  developed 
under  the  earlier  program  and  such  as  upland  flood 
control  that  was  prerequisite  to  reclamation  in  the 
lowlands,  the  period  was  shortened  to  8  years.  In 
1929,  budgetary  provisions  were  made  for  $590,000,000, 
to  be  spent  in  14  years;  the  entire  program  will  involve 
a  State  expenditure  of  approximately  a  biflion  dollars. 
It  was  expected  that  the  scale  of  operations  would  in- 
crease in  each  of  the  first  5  years,  but  the  world  de- 
pression forced  some  curtailment  after  the  first  year. 
The  data  are  not  available  to  give  a  single  measure 
of  the  physical  progress  which  observation  indicates 
has  been  made.  By  July  1,  1932,  work  had  been 
started  on  four-fifths  of  the  area  scheduled  for  reclama- 
tion and  on  three-fifths  of  the  area  embraced  in  moun- 
tain projects.  Concessions  made  chieflj-  in  1931-32 
had  been  let  for  about  half  the  area  embraced  in 
improvement  plans.  As  a  result  of  the  scale  of  opera- 
tions, almost  none  of  these  projects  had  been  com- 
pleted, though  portions  of  many  of  them  had  ripened 
into   their   final   use.     The   completion    of    15   model 
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villages  and  of  more  than  5,100  houses  by  1932,  the 
planting  of  23,000  acres  with  seedling  trees  in  1932 — 
such  measures  give  evidence  of  progress  but  little 
guide  as  to  how  closely  the  timing  of  the  total  program 
is  being  observed.  Appropriations  and  expenditures 
are  slightly  less  than  had  been  anticipated,  indicating 
presumably  some  lag  behind  the  program. 

The  latest  decree  (no.  215  of  Feb.  13,  1933)  codifies 
earlier  laws  and  establishes  certain  functional  classi- 
fications to  describe  the  types  of  work  and  to  allow  the 
application  of  differential  benefits.  The  basic  classi- 
fication now  considers  the  social  and  economic  impor- 
tance of  the  work,  rather  than  the  character  of  the 
terrain.  Reclamation  projects  are  those  covering 
broad  areas  to  be  developed  under  a  general  plan  of 
coordinated  projects  and  activities.  Land  improve- 
ments are  those  works  which  may  be  carried  out  to  the 
advantage  of  one  or  more  tracts  of  land  independently 
of  any  such  plan.  Reclamation  projects  are  further 
cla.ssified  on  the  basis  of  the  iniblic  good;  those  which 
can  be  used  for  colonization  receive  a  larger  subvention 
than  those  which  will  benefit  the  existing  local  popula- 
tion. An  analogous  distinction  is  made  between 
different  types  of  work  on  the  basis  of  the  burden  of 
the  cost  of  improvement:  mountain  work  undertaken 
for  soil  stabilization  is  paid  for  entirely  by  the  State; 
for  drainage  and  irrigation  the  State  bears  three- 
quarters  to  nine-tenths  of  the  cost;  for  improvements 
to  land  or  buildings  that  are  called  for  in  the  plan  the 
State  may  bear  up  to  two-fifths  of  the  cost. 

Grants  for  land  improvements  in  areas  outside  of 
general  reclamation  plans  appear  to  be  partly  for 
educational  purposes  in  backward  areas.  The  provi- 
sions for  the  share  of  the  State  are  permissive  and 
flexible. 

To  carry  reclamation  plans  into  effect  a  machinerj' 
has  been  devised  to  combine  State  activity  and  private 
initiative.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  resi)0Msible 
for  classifying  the  land  of  Italy.  For  those  areas 
designated  for  reclamation  a  plan  must  be  prepared 
either  by  the  owners  or  by  the  (lovernmcnt.  The 
responsibility  of  approval  rests  with  the  Government. 
It  is  desired  that  the  execution  of  the  plan  shall  be 
undertaken  by  an  association  of  the  owners  of  the  land 
involved.  In  1931-32  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
expenditures  for  drainage  projects  were  made  by  such 
associations;  in  the  mountains  State  execution  of  the 
plan  appears  to  be  the  rule. 


These  associations  are  under  rigid  control  by  the 
State.  The  concession  may  not  be  transferred;  sub- 
contracts may  be  vetoed  by  the  ministry.  The  minis- 
try is  informed  of  all  transactions  and  may  exert  its 
influence  through  a  representative  meeting  with  the 
directors  of  the  association.  Finally  the  ministry  may 
remove  the  officers  of  anj'  association. 

In  financing  these  works  the  association  meets  the 
expenses  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  reimbursed  by  the 
State  and  the  owners  for  their  respective  shares  of  the 
total  costs.  The  consortium  may  finance  the  amounts 
due  to  it  from  the  owners  by  borrowing  up  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  final  value  of  the  impro\cd  property  less 
mortgages.  This  loan  is  retired  from  the  proceeds  of 
assessments  levied  on  the  owners  for  the  expenses  of 
executing  the  work  and  for  the  subsequent  upkeep  and 
management  of  the  property.  The  assessment  is 
levied  by  the  association  and  enjoys  the  same  status 
as  a  tax  levy.  Credit  machinery  has  also  been  provided 
to  cover  the  State's  contribution  which  is  made  in 
obligations  maturing  serially  across  30  years.  In 
general  all  credit  institutions  arc  authorized  to  lend  to 
associations,  discounting  the  annual  payments  to  be 
made  by  the  State  and  by  the  owners.  The  associations 
may  also  sell  bonds  to  be  amortized  in  50  years.  A 
market  for  the  bonds  is  provided  by  permitting  their 
l)urchase  by  savings  banks  and  national  insurance 
offices. 

Technically  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  work  is 
that  plans  arc  developed  as  units  by  watersheds.  The 
same  attention  is  given  to  minimizing  the  flood  danger 
by  regulatory  works  in  the  uplands  as  is  given  to 
controlling  floods  and  drainage  in  the  plains. 

Socially  the  distinctive  feature  is  the  manner  in 
which  a  new  type  of  rural  life  is  being  built  in  these 
reclaimed  areas.  The  houses  provided  are  adequate, 
in  contrast  to  the  one-room  dwelling  occupied  by  many 
of  these  families,  in  the  north.  The  communal  facilities 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  that  can  be  found  in 
Europe:  school,  hospital,  creche  and  maternity  clinic, 
gymnasium  and  clubhouse  for  the  children's  organiza- 
tions, worker's  recreational  center,  Fascist  militia 
headquarters,  and  playing  fields.  This  display  of 
social  facilities  in  addition  to  church,  townhall,  and 
stores  offers  the  physical  facilities  that  are  needed  to 
build  the  new  living  in  the  Italian  countryside  that  is 
implied  in  Mussolini's  slogan  to  redeem  the  men  and 
the  nation  through  the  land. 


Chapter  XII 
ITALIAN  CORPORATIVE  POLICY 


The  history  of  general  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  Italy  in  the  last  12  years  contrasts  strongly  as 
regards  the  character  of  the  planning  with  that  de- 
scribed for  land  and  population.  There  is  no  corres- 
ponding "plan"  for  industry,  commerce,  finance,  or 
even  for  agricultural  production.  What  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  planning  in  these  fields  are  merely  the 
extensive  acts  of  intervention  by  the  State  in  economic 
life  to  accomplish  specific  and  more  or  less  limited 
objectives.  The  interrelationships  of  different  phases 
of  economic  life  have  never  been  visualized  as  a  whole. 

There  is,  however,  a  double  drive  that  sheds  light 
on  national  planning.  Fascism  has  for  its  ideal  social 
unity.  At  no  time  have  the  leaders  charted  the  full 
institutional  set-up  that  would  express  unity.  They 
have  moved  forward  as  opportunity  afforded  and  as 
circumstances  dictated.  But  even  this  vague  and 
indefinable  ideal  has  operated  as  a  sufficiently  con- 
sistent driving  force  so  that  in  retrospect  the  institu- 
tional development  appears  to  have  been  planful. 
The  second  drive  is  toward  an  actual  planning  of  eco- 
nomic interrelationships  that  arises  from  the  compul- 
sion of  economic  life  itself,  as  the  State  broadens  the 
scope  of  its  intervention. 

In  the  institutional  evolution  of  Italy  syndicalism, 
corporatism,  and  interventionism  are  interwoven. 
They  should  be  distinguished,  however,  because  it  has 
been  to  some  extent  a  misnomer  to  refer  to  Italy  as  a 
"corporative  state".  Syndicalism  is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  relations  of  employees  and  workers. 
The  labor  contract  is  the  center  of  interest.  Prior 
to  1934  few  corporations  had  been  organized;  the  cor- 
poration existed  as  an  idea  rather  than  an  organization. 
But  it  is  conceived  of  as  representing  the  sum  total  of 
all  interests  in  a  given  branch  of  production  and  would 
concern  itself  with  the  relations  of  branches  of  produc- 
tion to  one  another.  Interventionism  we  use  to  de- 
scribe the  direct  interjection  of  the  will  of  the  State 
at  isolated  points  in  the  national  economy. 

The  first  interest  of  the  Fascists,  impelled  by  their 
ideal  of  unitj',  was  to  establish  order  in  the  economic 
system  by  abolishing  open  conflict  between  employers 
and  workers.  At  least  so  far  as  is  indicated  by  their 
initial  declarations  and  actions,  it  would  appear  that 
they  even  believed  that  this  would  give  an  orderly 
economy.  This  point  of  attack  was  dictated  by  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  Italy  in  the  years  following  the 
war.  As  the  existing  labor  unions  were  class-conscious 
the  first  efforts  were  directed  to  their  destruction,  which 
was  almost  complete  by  1925.  Parallelling  this  was 
the  development  of  fascist  unions  to  a  point  where  they 
were  strong  enough,  in  comparison  with  the  other 
unions,  to  make  it  safe  for  employers  to  deal  with  them. 
During  this  period  strikes  were  discountenanced, 
except  where  they  were  necessary  as  a  sign  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  Fascists  in  labor.     Though  the  labor  law 


of  1926'  was  described  by  Mussolini  as  the  "most 
revolutionary"  step  taken  by  the  Fascist  Government, 
it  was  essentially  a  codification  of  the  existing  situation. 
Strikes  and  lockouts  were  prohibited.  Only  syndicates 
of  workers  approved  by  the  Government  could  repre- 
sent labor  in  official  negotiations;  such  associations 
might  make  contracts  binding  on  all  persons  in  the 
category,  even  though  the  association  had  a  membership 
of  only  10  percent  of  those  afi'ected.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  drafting  and  enforcement  of  collective 
contracts.  The  ministry  of  corporations  was  charged 
with  building  up  a  syndical  organization  in  which  for 
every  association  of  workers  there  was  a  corresponding 
association  of  employers.  The  Government  held  the 
balance  of  power  in  negotiations,  as  well  as  controlling 
the  syndicates  through  their  officers.  The  ministry 
also  supervised  the  elaboration  of  labor  contracts. 
These  tasks  consumed  all  of  its  energies  until  1929, 
though  provision  had  also  been  made  in  the  law  for  the 
organization  of  corporations. 

The  concept  of  the  corporation,  which  was  not 
clearly  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  syndicate  in  the 
earliest  days  of  fascism,  was  elaborated  in  the  law  of 
1930.2  It  is  significant  that  this  law  should  have  been 
proposed  in  the  only  brief  period  of  comparative 
prosperity  in  Italy  since  1926  and  that  it  was  urged 
especially  by  labor.  Employers  have  feared  the 
development  of  corporations  would  subject  them  to  the 
control  of  labor.  The  corporation,  is,  however,  a 
logical  extension  of  the  fascist  ideal  of  unity.  Musso- 
lini, in  describing  the  law,  said  its  most  significant 
provision  is  that  which  charges  the  National  Council 
of  Corporations  with  "regulating  the  collective  eco- 
nomic relationship  between  the  various  categories  of 
production."  Another  period  of  deflation  was  upon 
Italy  almost  before  the  law  was  published.  The 
national  council  has  assumed  many  of  the  debating 
functions  of  parliament  on  matters  of  economic  legisla- 
tion. Seven  sections  with  membership  drawn  from 
the  various  syndical  confederations  have  been  recog- 
nized as  corporations  for  industry,  agriculture,  etc. 
Writing  3  years  later,  a  supporter  of  the  regime  still 
describes  the  system  in  terms  of  its  "  potentialities  ".^ 

The  depression  has  strengthened  the  idea  of  corpora- 
tism because  of  the  increased  demand  for  Government 
intervention  and  because  the  Government  became 
dominant  in  the  field  of  finance.  The  power  of  the 
Banca  Commerciale  Italiana  passed  to  the  Government 
in  1931.  The  dependence  of  business  interests  on  the 
Instituto  Mobiliare  Italiano  and  on  the  Institute  for 
Industrial  Reorganization  (January  1933)  has  de- 
stroyed much  of  the  power  formerly  enjoyed  by  capital. 
On  the  other  hand  the  greater  and  greater  intervention 


'  Law  663  of  Apr.  3, 1926,  and  Royal  Degree  1130  of  July  1, 192% 
'  Law  206  of  Mar.  20,  1930,  and  Royal  Decree  008  of  May  12,  im 
•  Fausto  Pitigliani,  The  Corporative  State. 
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of  the  Government  necessitated  a  broader  view  of  the 
total  economy.  In  June  1932  the  Government  received 
power  *  to  compel  the  formation  of  cartels.  In  1933  it 
was  authorized  *  to  place  the  building  of  new  industrial 
establishments  under  Government  control.  Desjiite 
the  emphatic  declaration  that  fascism  adheres  to 
individual  initiative,  such  measures  call  "for  widening 
the  powers  of  the  bodies  made  responsible  for  the  con- 
trol of  production  and  also  the  necessity  for  a  clear 
definition  and  determination  of  the  ends  in  view."  » 

In  the  fall  of  1933  at  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  National  CouncU  of  Corporations, 
Mussolini  returned  to  the  attack  for  an  actual  corporate 
organization.     The  speech  dwelt  at  length  upon  the 

«  Law  83-(,  June  16.  1032. 

•  Law  HI  of  Jan.  12,  1933. 

•  Fausto  PiUUgUanl.  op.  clt.  pp.  97-98. 
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process  by  means  of  whicli  the  assembly  might  replace 
parliament.  There  has  also  in  recent  months  been 
further  development  in  the  field  of  corporations. 
Immediately  the  announced  puri)ose  seems  to  have 
miscarried.  The  statement  made  in  the  fall  that  the 
masses  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  view  "the 
instruments  through  which  these  masses  are  raising 
their  standard  of  living"  was  followed  in  April  1934  by 
a  second  donation  of  wages  and  prices. 

The  totalitarian  State  absorbs  within  itself  the  con- 
fhcts  of  liberal  societies.  The  play  of  these  forces  has 
given  a  zigzag  course  to  the  development  of  Fascist 
policy.  But  the  strength  of  the  undcHving  objective 
must  also  be  recognized  in  its  constant  recurrence.  So 
far  it  has  not  been  strong  enough  to  break  through  the 
opposition  to  a  totalitarian  view  of  the  economy. 
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Chapter  XIII 
NATIONAL   SOCIALISM   IN   GERMANY 


Since  Hitler  became  Chancellor  of  Germany  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1933,  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
political  and  social  fabric  of  Germany.  This  is  too 
short  a  period  to  discover  how  far  the  measures  adopted 
are  part  of  a  comprehensive  plan.  The  influence  of 
conservatives  has  so  far  been  dominant,  but  there  are 
radical  elements  in  the  National  Socialist  Party;  there 
is  some  evidence  that  also  the  totalitarian  state  reflects 
shifting  coaHtions  behind  the  head  of  the  State  and 
proceeds  through  the  compromise  of  various  plans. 
The  existence  of  a  clear-cut  rational  plan  is  furthermore 
opposed  to  the  romantic  and  irrational  spirit  of  National 
Socialism. 

National  Socialism  is  an  expression  of  the  struggles 
and  hardships  of  the  post-war  years.  Germans  smarted 
under  what  they  regarded  as  the  injustices  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles;  they  felt  that  changes  in  the  situ- 
ation were  not  to  be  viewed  as  concessions  but,  coming 
as  they  always  did  too  late,  were  recognitions  of  neces- 
sity. The  domestic  situation  was  characterized  by 
insecurity.  The  rising  generation  assumed  that  it 
would  be  unemployed.  The  middle  class  had  lost  its 
property  through  inflation.  Political  parties  were 
more  efl'ective  in  blocking  action  than  in  solving  diffi- 
culties. The  intensification  of  the  class  struggle  cast 
shadows  of  revolution  from  the  left  and  domination  by 
large  capital  from  the  right.  The  split  between  Com- 
munists and  Social  Democrats  made  effective  labor 
action  impossible.  But  the  Government  became  more 
conservative  as  the  electorate  became  more  radical. 
In  this  situation  the  middle  classes  and  the  peasantry 
especially  demanded  a  strong  government  to  serve 
them  and  "unite"  the  German  people. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  post-war  political  parties 
had  represented  primarily  the  economic  interests  of 
various  fractions  of  the  population,  unity  could  not  be 
achieved  through  any  economic  program.  The  rallying 
cry  of  the  National  Socialists  has  been  the  unity  of  the 
German  people.  From  this  has  derived  a  related  body 
of  social,  political,  and  even  economic  policy. 


process  has  been  used  to  instill  the  doctrine  of  "Aryan" 
superiority,  to  develop  the  heroic  or  martial  attitude, 
and  to  idealize  the  virtues  of  peasants  and  artisans  as 
compared  with  the  international  standards  of  intellec- 
tuals and  the  upper  classes.  In  the  movement  there 
has  been  the  puritanical  tone  that  is  common  to  youth 
movements  generally. 

In  the  methods  of  promoting  these  social  changes 
there  have  been  hysterical  excesses.  The  atmosphere 
suggests  less  the  presence  of  a  positive  ideal,  that 
might  seem  to  warrant  the  excesses,  than  it  does  the 
presence  of  a  social  psychosis  arising  as  compensation 
for  weakness  and  fear — understandable  but  unlovely. 

In  international  policy  there  is  strict  continuity  with 
the  past.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  new  objective 
in  the  program  of  the  National  Socialists,  though  it 
has  been  stated  in  such  a  way  as  to  alienate  almost  all 
powers  simultaneously.  In  the  movement  prior  to 
1933  a  new  method — the  show  of  force  rather  than 
conciliation — was  advocated;  but  it  has  not  been  used 
consistently. 

Much  of  the  effort  of  Hitler  has  been  directed  to  the 
political  unification  of  Germany.  It  was  formerly  a 
Federal  State;  the  States  have  lost  all  power.  This  also 
is  strictly  in  line  with  the  policy  of  Bismarck;  there  was 
even  a  growth  of  the  national  idea  in  the  Weimar 
Constitution. 

The  attempt  to  weld  all  Germans  together  in  a  single 
party  is  another  of  Hitler's  main  objectives.  Hitler 
completely  smashed  all  political  opposition  and  seized 
control  of  almost  all  agencies  directing  public  thinking 
by  a  series  of  measures  that  started  with  the  outlawing 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  March  1933  and  that 
finally  centralized  in  his  person  aU  powers  of  president 
and  chancellor  in  August  1934.  However,  the  opposi- 
tion within  the  church,  the  conflicts  between  Stahlhelm 
and  S.  A.,  the  campaign  against  "grumblers",  von 
Papen's  answer  on  their  behalf  on  June  17,  and  finally 
the  "purging"  which  began  on  June  30 — aU  these 
indicate  that  an  inner  unification  has  not  occurred. 


I.  Social  and  political  coordination 

The  reorientation  of  social  policy  has  been  extensive. 
Hatred  of  the  Jew  has  been  substituted  in  considerable 
measure  for  hatred  of  economic  institutions,  which,  it 
is  alleged,  were  dominated  by  Jews.  The  measures  of 
repression  against  Jews  have  been  justified  as  furthering 
racial  purity,  but  even  in  carrying  out  these  policies  the 
Government  has  been  restrained  by  economic  pressure 
from  sources  beyond  its  control.  There  has  also  been 
a  change  in  the  position  of  women  through  law  and  the 
establishment  of  new  social  standards.  It  is  explained 
as  being  in  "the  Aryan  tradition",  though  it  conforms 
to  the  needs  of  a  movement  dominated  by  males  during 
a  period  of  intense  unemployment.     The  educational 


II.  Economic  coordination 

Except  in  the  field  of  agriculture  and  of  labor  it  is 
diflicult  to  discover  any  homogeneous  economic  pro- 
gram and  even  more  difficult  to  discover  anything 
new  in  what  is  done.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  Hitler  has  given  little  thought  to  economic 
problems,'  partly  to  the  fact  that  there  was  already  a 
substantial  social  intervention  in  economic  life,  and 
largely  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  unity  in  the 
economic  interests  and  programs  of  his  various  groups 
of  supporters.  In  the  fields  of  industry,  commerce 
and  finance,  control  has  been  exercised  by  conserva- 
tives. In  finance  there  is  strict  continuity  with  the 
1  Cf.  Hitler:  Mein  Kampf. 
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policies  of  earlier  Governments;  though  Government 
intervention  is  extensive,  it  has  been  forced  by  the 
situation  in  intcrnatioual  trade.  There  is  a  greater 
attempt  to  justify  it  in  the  name  of  "autarchic"  than 
there  was.  In  industry  there  was  a  tradition  of  a 
certain  type  of  planning.-  Cartel  organization  was 
widespread.  The  Economic  Council  (the  Reichswirt- 
schaftsrat)  had  existed  since  the  war;  during  the 
"Decree  Government"  it  acted  almost  as  a  parlia- 
ment for  economic  legislation.  This  type  of  organiza- 
tion has  been  continued.  Though  the  powers  of  the 
minister  of  economics  are  now  complete,  no  view  of 
the  economy  as  a  whole  has  de\'eloped.  The  regula- 
tion of  imports,  as  expanded  at  the  end  of  August, 
would  seem  almost  necessarily  to  require  large  steps  in 
planning  to  be  taken. 

III.  Labor 

In  the  case  of  labor  there  has  been  a  clear-cut  and 
consistent  program  to  destroy  the  strength  of  organ- 
ized labor  and  to  disavow  the  divergence  of  interest 
implicit  in  collective  bargaining.  The  labor  unions 
in  May  1933  were  first  brought  under  Nazi  leaders;  in 
November  they  were  dissolved.  The  German  Labor 
Front,  its  leader,  Dr.  Ley  has  said,  is  charged  with  the 
"education  of  all  laboring  Germans"  in  the  spirit  of 
the  National  Socialist  State.'  The  highly  developed 
process  of  collective  bargaining  and  of  labor  courts 
that  existed  under  the  Republic  has  been  replaced 
by  a  new  law  which  refers  to  the  employer  as  the 
responsible  "leader"  and  to  the  workers  as  "follow- 
ers." •  Most  of  the  elements  of  the  old  law  are  con- 
tinued in  recognizable  form  in  the  new  one.  It  is 
alleged  that  it  is  not  designed  for  the  exploitation  of 
labor;  but  one  notes  that  the  machinery  provided 
makes  it  easier  for  the  employer  than  for  the  worker 
to  represent  his  interest.  It  is  .said  by  the  National 
Socialists  that  it  expresses  their  ideals  of  unity  and 
leadership  because  the  "leaders"  (employers)  arc 
charged  with  responsibility  to  the  State  for  decisions 
in  the  social  interest. 

The  measures  taken  to  increase  employment  form  a 
unified  body  of  [jolicy,  though,  as  private  enterprise 
has  been  left  generally  free,  there  is  a  large  inicontrolled 
area.  These  measures  look  to  decreasing  the  labor 
supply  and  removing  the  load  on  unoniploymcnt  relief, 
and  to  creating  new  jobs.  Through  marriage  loans  it 
was  hoped  to  remove  women  from  employment.  As 
a  further  measure  the  cities  have  been  closed  to  migra- 
tion from  the  land.  The  Labor  Service  is  proposed 
for  a  similar  purpose.  Various  measures  have  been 
taken  to  make  more  stringent  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  unemployment  relief. 

Attempts  to  create  new  employment  have  followed 
several  lines.     The  Germans  have  used  the  "ballyhoo" 


'  C(.  Brady,  Rationalization  in  Germany;  and  Lorwin,  Planning  in 
Europe. 

'  Quoted  in  International  Labour  Review:  "The  New  German  Act 
for  the  Organization  of  National  Labour",  .\pril  1934,  p.  455. 

'  Reichsgesetzblatt.  pt.  I,  (Jan.  23,  1934);  see  United  States  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  May  1934,  for  translation  and  International  Labour 
Review,  loc.  cit.  for  analysis. 


of  confidence  as  have  other  countries.  Various  types 
of  tax  exemption  and  subsidy  for  employment  of  new 
workers  have  been  offered.  In  domestic  service  and 
agriculture  there  has  been  a  deflation  of  wages,  often 
to  board  and  lodging,  to  encourage  employment. 
Industrial  wages  have  not  been  officially  deflated, 
though  a  movement  to  spread  work  has  been  pushed. 
Finally  extensive  public  works  have  been  undertaken. 
Though  it  is  odicially  claimed  that  only  one-third  of 
the  former  6,000,000  are  unemployed,  the  alleged 
increase  of  employment  has  not  led  to  a  condition  of 
well-being,  as  the  crisis  measures  of  the  summer  of 
1934  indicate. 

IV.  Agricultural  planning 

In  agriculture  the  program  of  the  National  Socialists 
has  been  most  comprehensive.  They  inherited  both 
the  threatened  bankruptcy  of  agriculture  and  a  series 
of  interventionist  measures  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
ture— tax  policies,  easy  credits,  moratoria,  interest 
reductions,  tariffs,  quotas,  state  monopolies,  and  state 
regulation  of  consumption.  Measures  of  this  sort  were 
continued  and  extended. 

The  National  Socialists  have  developed  a  "fat  jjlan", 
which,  while  interventionist  in  method,  has  a  broader 
integration  than  most  such  measures.  It  seeks  to  sat- 
isfy the  two  objectives  of  protecting  the  dairy  interests 
(small  peasants)  and  of  making  Germany  independent 
of  the  world.  The  attack  has  been  focused  on  mar- 
garine manufacturers,  who  are  subjected  to  special 
taxes,  limited  quotas  for  production,  and  requirements 
to  use  certain  proportions  of  domestic  materials.* 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  the  program  illustrate 
the  dangers  of  limited  intervention,  which  tends  to 
raise  ever  new  problems.  The  machinery  of  regulation 
is  extensive,  but,  having  raised  the  price  of  butter,  it 
was  then  necessary  to  set  up  a  complicated  machinery 
to  deliver  cheap  margarine  to  those  who  could  not 
afford  the  commercial  product.  It  may  be  argued  quite 
plausibly  that  the  entire  structure  was  made  necessary 
by  such  earlier  encouragement  of  dairying  as  forced 
German  peasants  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  the  competi- 
tion with  margarine. 

The  basic  law  of  German  agriculture  is  today  the  act 
for  the  Provisional  Organization  of  the  Corporate  Body 
of  Food  Producers  and  for  Measures  for  Regulating 
the  Market  and  Price  of  Agricultural  Produce.  This 
act  gave  the  Government  the  broadest  powers  to  organ- 
ize the  various  occupational  groups,  to  regulate  market- 
ing, fix  prices,  and  fix  profit  margins.  The  powers  have 
been  used,  but  not  in  all  fields,  in  the  manner  described 
for  margarine.  Under  this  law  all  producers  and  dis- 
tributors of  foodstuffs  have  been  organized  into  asso- 
ciations, in  some  respects  similar  to  those  we  know  in 
connection  with  NRA  and  AAA,  but  with  a  greater 
degree  of  authority,  deriving  from  the  leaders. 

The  most  characteristically  Nazi  act  is  the  law  of 
land   inheritance, °  which   expresses    the    fundamental 

'  For  brief  discussion,  see  H.  E.  Reed,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: The  £dible  Fat  Problem  in  Germany;  and  Foreign  Crops  and 
Marltets,  July  31,  1933. 

«  Reichsgesetzblatt  I  (Sept.  29, 1933). 
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belief  that  the  small  peasant  proprietor  is  to  be  the 
source  of  racial  regeneration.  It  recognizes  the  prin- 
ciple of  primogeniture.  While  it  protects  the  peasant 
against  e.xpropriation,  it  also  forbids  the  sale  of  his 
estate,  and  thus  binds  him  to  the  soil.  It  will  certainly 
have  marked  repercussions  in  the  field  of  social  and 
family  relationships,  for  it  reestablishes  dependence 
upon  a  sole  heir.  But  while  the  legislation  is  dressed  in 
vivid  phrases,  it  is  designed  quite  largely  to  free  the 
farms  from  the  burden  of  mortgages  necessitated  to 
settle  inheritance.' 


'  See  U.  S.  Department  o(  Agriculture:  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
Jan.  15,  1934. 


The  agricultural  orientation  of  the  party  is  being 
seriously  strained  b}'  the  drought  and  the  economic 
crisis  of  1934.  The  concept  of  the  just  price  secured 
more  enthusiastic  support  when  it  was  a  minimum 
price.  The  establishment  of  maximum  prices  and  the 
principle  of  compulsory  sale  is  less  palatable.'  It  gives 
the  agricultural  poUcy  a  more  national,  or  less  sectional, 
orientation.  But  it  makes  the  agricultural  policy  less 
homogeneous  than  it  was.  It  is  more  proper  to  char- 
acterize the  economy  of  today  as  an  economj*  of  neces- 
sity than  as  a  planned  economy. 

» See  R.  C.  Long,  Current  History,  September  1934. 


Chapter  XIV 
PLANNED   EXPANSION   OF  JAPANESE   INDUSTRY 


From  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period  in  Japan, 
which  dates  from  the  Imperial  Restoration  in  1867, 
the  Government  has  played  an  active  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Japanese  industry.  The  historical  setting 
forced  the  Japanese  to  look  to  Friedrich  List  rather 
than  the  classical  economists.  Rapid  industrializa- 
tion was  forced  on  Japan  to  protect  herself  against 
exploitation  bj'  occidental  imperialism.  Since  there 
was  an  inadequate  commercial  class  to  come  forward 
with  the  needed  cai)ita!  and  management,  and  since 
the  initial  industrial  ventures  would  probably  have 
had  to  operate  at  a  loss,  the  Government  could  not 
rely  on  private  initiative.  Japanese  feudal  tradition 
though  decaying,  made  the  intervention  of  the  Govern- 
ment seem  a  natural  development. 

To  say  that  the  Japanese  leaders  "set  up  a  series  of 
national  objectives,  political,  social,  and  economic,  and 
then  proceeded  in  systematic  fashion  to  develop  the 
ways  and  means  for  reaching  the  ends  in  view"  i  may 
suggest  greater  coherence,  precision,  and  foresight 
than  the  plan  possessed.  Military  strength  was  one 
definite  ideal.  Westernization  adapted  to  the  social 
life  of  Japan  was  another,  less  definite  and  accepted 
with  the  more  or  loss  uncritical  belief  that  this  would 
lead  to  better  conditions  for  a  growing  population. 
The  means  visualized  involved  opening  opportunities 
for  private  profit;  there  was  no  effort  to  organize  the 
economic  system  so  as  to  better  directly  the  lot  of 
tenant  farmers  and  wage  earners.  The  problems  which 
Japan  faces  today  indicate  that  there  was  inadequate 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  society  which  would 
result. 

Government  intervention  has  been  made  in  the  field 
of  education,  by  operation  of  industries,  by  direct  and 
indirect  subsidies,  in  the  development  of  markets  and 
the  manipulation  of  the  credit  mechanism.  In  some 
cases,  as  for  example,  the  trunk-line  railroads,  the 
Government  has  operated  the  enterprise  as  a  matter 
of  principle.  In  many  cases,  as  for  example  in  textile 
weaving,  the  Government  has  carried  a  venture  through 
the  experimental  stage  and  has  then  transferred  it  to 
private  enterprise.  Subsidies  have  been  extensively 
used,  as  for  shipping,  for  feeder  railroads,  and  for 
sugar.  The  tariff  has  of  course  been  used.  In  devel- 
oping the  export  market  the  Government  has  inspected 
goods  to  maintain  quality  and  hence  goodwill,  has 
encouraged  the  development  of  associations  to  facilitate 
trade,  and  has  recently  lent  the  support  of  currency 
depreciation. 

The  growth  of  Japanese  economy  has  been  phenom- 
enal.    In  60  years  the  country  has  been  transformed 

'  Moulton,  Harold  C,  Japan  (1931),  p.  238. 


from  a  secluded  feudal  state,  threatened  with  the  fate 
of  becoming  a  semi-colonial  dependency,  into  a  world 
power.  The  period  of  expansion  was  interrupted  by 
cyclical  depressions,  but  there  was  a  rapid  develop- 
ment for  nearly  50  years.  From  1868  to  1896  the 
industrial  expansion  was  comparatively  slow;  it  was  a 
period  of  foundation  building.  Stimulated  by  two 
successful  wars  and  by  the  generally  prosjjcrous  state 
of  world  trade,  Jai)an  then  expanded  rapidly  until 
1914.  The  World  War  produced  a  sweeping  boom, 
creating  a  world  demand  for  products  that  had 
had  little  development  in  Japan  and  opening  markets 
formerly  closed.  The  earthquake  reconstruction 
created  an  itillationary  boom  that  postponed  the 
readjustments  that  would  normally  have  followed  the 
war.  The  Government  availed  itself  of  all  these 
opportunities  to  push  any  line  of  feasible  expansion. 

The  banking  crisis  of  1927,  which  merged  into  the 
world  crisis,  .seems  to  have  inaugurated  a  new  era.  At 
all  events  the  measures  recently  adopted  aim  not  at 
expansion  but  at  stabilization.  Thus  subsidies  have 
been  offered  to  rice  (since  1921)  and  silk  to  maintain 
prices  in  glutted  or  weak  markets.  The  Bureau  for  the 
Rationalization  of  Industry  established  in  1930  is 
working  on  the  standardization  of  products,  the  ex- 
change of  information  among  producers  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  use  of  domestic  products.  The  Princijial 
Industries  Control  Act  of  1931  carries  the  movement  for 
cartelization  further  than  it  had  gone,  giving  the 
Government  the  power  to  compel  as  much  as  one-third 
of  an  industry  to  abide  by  agreements  made  by  the 
other  two-thirds.  Unlike  the  NR.\,  this  has  not  cov- 
ered small-unit  industries,  which  have  been  cared  for 
under  Industrial  Union  Acts.  Those  for  the  export 
trade  not  only  engage  in  cooperative  buying  of  raw 
materials  and  credit  operations  but  also  carry  certain 
controls  over  prices,  inspection  of  goods  and  shipping 
methods.  Under  the  Export  Indemnity  Act  the 
Government  offers  to  indemnify  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  losses  of  designated  exchange  houses  on  bills  (o 
undeveloped  markets.  Finally  the  Control  of  Foreign 
Trade  Act  of  1934  gives  the  Foreign  Office  the  right  to 
levy  special  taxes  above  the  posted  tariff  rates  on  im- 
ports, to  reduce  or  .abolish  import  duties,  and  to  pro- 
hibit or  restrict  imports.  It  would  seem  to  be  signifi- 
cant that  the  Japanese  economy  has  reached  a  point 
to  require  the  same  type  of  legislation  to  which  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  had  recourse. 

Even  before  the  world  crisis  Japan  faced  serious 
l)roblems  that  indicate  that  what  planning  there  was 
did  not  look  beyond  immediately  profitable  expansion. 
The  population  of  Japan  has  been  growing  ever  more 
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rapidly  since  1870.  There  is  no  large  emigration  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  nor  is  any  considerable  agricultural 
expansion  possible.  The  only  relief  will  come  from  a 
larger  and  larger  export  trade,  based  for  the  most  part 
on  imported  raw  materials.  There  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  unemployment  will  continue  an  acute  problem 
The  concentration  of  wealth  in  Japan  is  marked, 
developing  as  a  network  of  varied  enterprises  centering 
about  one  or  another  of  the  large  family  banks.^     In 


'  Cf.  American  Council  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,     vol.  II,  no. 
25,  Dec.  28, 1933;  and  Jules  Sauerwein  in  New  York  Times,  May  20, 1934. 


the  last  few  years  the  control  of  these  "trusts"  has  been 
increased.  Their  rival  influence  on  the  two  political 
parties  raises  serious  problems  in  attempting  to  main- 
tain the  public  interest. 

Insofar  as  there  was  a  Japanese  plan  of  industrial- 
ization, it  has  been  followed  by  remarkable  development. 
But  this  objective  may  be  seen  today  to  have  been 
inadequate;  for  the  Japanese  face  the  same  difficulties 
and  social  grievances  as  do  occidental  countries, 
whose  unplanned  achievements  set  goals  for  this  plan. 


Chapter  XV 
SOVIET   PLANNING 


I.  Objectives  and  scope 

The  most  extensive  attempt  to  plan  a  society  is  that 
being  untlcitaken  in  the  U.S.S.R.  To  be  understood 
it  must  be  studied  against  the  Communist  Russian 
■  background.  But  since  this  plan  is  adapted  to  a 
transition  to  Communism,  its  objectives,  procedures, 
and  processes  may  not  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
nonsocialist  nations. 

The  Russian  Communists  are  attempting  to  build  a 
new  society  which  has  for  its  ideal  serviceability  to 
workers.  The  ultimate  objectives  are  two:  a  classless 
socialist  society  and  a  higher  standard  of  well-being 
for  the  masses.  Insofar  as  it  is  necessary  to  subordi- 
nate immediate  comfort  to  the  strengthening  of  socialist 
forms  of  life,  the  Communists  are  willing  to  do  so,  for 
they  believe  that  significant  and  enduring  gains  may 
be  made  only  after  socialism  is  established.  The  plan 
embraces  the  whole  of  society:  state,  family,  religion, 
education,  national  minorities,  and  economic  activity. 

The  Communists  emphasize  the  fact  that  their  plan- 
ning is  only  possible  under  conditions  of  proletarian 
dictatorship.  They  do  not  mean  by  this  the  suprem- 
acy of  any  man  or  small  clique.  They  do  mean  the 
domination  of  the  Communist  Party,  wliich  is  assumed 
to  represent  the  point  of  view  of  clas.s-conscious, 
property-less  wage  earners.  Though  the  influence  of 
the  political  machine  is  tremendous,  discussions  in 
local  i)arty  cells  are  an  essential  part  of  the  development 
of  policy  and  a  widespread  educational  program  aims 
to  make  the  policies  acceptable  to  the  broad  masses. 
Once  a  line  of  action  is  decided  upon  opposition  must 
cease  and  criticism  be  confined  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  policy  is  executed. 

In  considering  the  objectives  of  Communist  planning 
and  their  relationship  to  the  plan,  several  points  arc  to 
be  noted.  In  the  first  place  the  Communists  admit 
the  desirability  of  nonacquisitive  social  ideals  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  If  a  choice  must  be  made, 
however,  such  values  as  individual  liberty  or  family 
affection  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  ultimate  objectives. 
In  the  second  place  it  must  be  observed  that  these 
ultimate  ideals  express  a  state  of  mind,  rather  than  a 
detailed  description  of  the  nature  of  the  future  society. 
When  agreement  on  point  of  view  and  broad  policies 
exists,  the  Russians  have  found  that  a  flexible  concep- 
tion of  the  objectives  is  po.ssible.  The  notion  that 
there  should  be  complete  regimentation  and  that  the 
plan  should  be  inflexible  is  combated  by  the  Com- 
munists themselves. 

The  planning  process  embraces  in  a  unified  whole  all 
aspects  of  life.  There  is  an  attempt,  therefore,  to  plan 
individual  behavior.  Insofar  as  there  is  a  regimen- 
tation of  personal  habits,  it  consists  chiefly  in  provid- 
ing facilities  to  universalize  practices  that  have  been 
already  accepted  by  civilized  men  as  a  matter  of  course,  . 
and  in  awakening  a  widespread  desire  to  follow  such 


practices.  The  most  fundamental  attack  on  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  on  his  personal  routine  but  on  his  attitude 
toward  life.  It  is  intended  to  develop  individuals 
who  shall  see  their  chance  for  a  better  life  to  be  depend- 
ent upon  a  similar  chance  for  all,  who  shall  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  collective  good,  who  shall 
think  always  in  terms  of  "we."  In  part  this  is  at- 
tempted through  propaganda.  But  the  chief  means  of 
securing  a  Communist  ethic  is  the  control  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  shape  man's  behavior.  The  ideal  is  that 
every  social  practice  should  serve  two  ends;  an  imme- 
diate purpose  regarded  as  good  in  itself,  and  also  the 
development  of  social  haliits  of  mind.  For  example  it 
was  imperative  that  agricultural  production  be  in- 
creased. Two  alternative  methods  might  have  been 
followed — to  encourage  the  richer  peasants,  or  to 
mechanize  collective  farms.     The  latter  was  chosen. 

The  Communists  are  uncompromising  in  their  inten- 
tion to  establish  this  ethic.  They  have  shown  a  great 
flexibility  in  chousing  the  various  types  of  social  prac- 
tice best  adapted  to  achieve  it.  In  many  cases  they 
are  frankly  experimental,  as,  for  example,  in  regard  to 
the  particular  form  socialized  agriculture  should  take. 
In  other  cases  they  are  opportunistic;  as  for  example, 
in  weaning  the  child  from  the  family  during  the  early 
years  of  the  revolution,  when  the  family  might  turn 
the  child  against  the  revolution,  and  today  tolerating 
even  the  conventional  home. 

The  social  structure  is  even  more  definitely  planned 
than  individual  behavior.  These  plans  involve  deci- 
sions as  to  policy  in  connection  with  national  attitudes 
with  the  relationships  of  social  classes  and  of  country 
and  city  to  one  another,  and  with  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  private  and  public  enterprise. 

The  problem  of  nationalities  has  been  a  particularly 
difficult  one,  for  there  are  185  peojiles  speaking  147 
languages  in  the  U.S.S.R.  It  has  been  important  to 
economic  life  and  political  security  to  hold  together 
the  former  Empire.  But  under  the  oppression  of  the 
Czar  well-developed  separatist  movement  sprang  up 
in  many  of  the  more  important  outlying  areas.  Fur- 
thermore, acting  as  the  champions  of  freedom  for 
colonial  peoples,  the  Comtnunists  had  to  adopt  a 
distinctive  policy  in  their  own  territory. 

The  program  of  dealing  with  this  problem  involved 
first  of  all  setting  up  a  political  organization  granting 
autonomy  with  reference  to  those  functions  of  govern- 
ment most  likely  to  give  rise  to  racial  antagonism. 
Even  a  constitutional  right  of  secession  is  accorded  the 
seven  separate  republics.  "Pan-Russianism"  has  been 
attacked  with  great  success,  so  that  one  finds  Httle  race 
consciousness  among  the  more  advanced  people  of 
northern  and  western  Ru.ssia.  The  minor  national 
groups  have  been  encouraged  to  develop  their  national 
languages  and  those  cultural  forms  that  are  consistent, 
with  Communism.     They  have  been  favored  as  regards 
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economic  development.  Insofar  as  Communists  can 
be  found  among  them,  adequately  trained  for  leader- 
ship, they  have  been  used  in  preference  to  great 
Russians. 

This  program  is  not  wholly  altruistic  in  character. 
When  separatist  movements  have  developed,  they  have 
been  regarded  as  "counter-revolutionary" — rather 
than  anti-Russian — and  vigorously  combated.  The 
official  use  of  native  languages  has  been  essential  to 
bring  leadership  from  the  masses.  Cultural  autonomy 
has  not  included  the  right  to  repudiate  Communism. 

The  plan  is  being  used  to  cliange  the  social  balance 
throughout  the  country.  Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
accelerating  the  development  of  socialized  forms  of 
production.  Private  enterprise  plays  a  smaller  and 
sma'ler  role.  The  most  drastic  attack  on  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  was  that  against  the  individual 
peasant,  but  the  plan  also  has  provided  for  increasing 
the  importance  of  cooperative  and  state  trade.  It  is 
used  also  to  change  the  relationships  between  other 
groups,  as,  for  example,  when  it  is  provided  to  advance 
the  wages  of  one  group  more  rapidly  than  another;  or 
when  the  price  of  particular  commodities  is  altered  to 
benefit  one  or  another  section  of  the  country. 

II    Economic  planning 

The  economic  plan  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  merely  one 
part  of  a  complex  larger  whole.  It  is  influenced  by  the 
objectives  and  accomplishments  of  social  reorganiza- 
tion and  in  turn  exerts  its  influence  on  the  social  pro- 
gram. There  is  a  sufficiently  distinctive  organization 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods  to  warrant 
referring  to  the  planning  and  coordination  of  these 
efforts  as  an  economic  plan.  The  State  Planning  Com- 
mission (Gosplan)  is  the  technical  coordinating  agency; 
seven  departments  of  government  (Commissariats)  are 
involved:  The  Commissariats  of  Heavy  Industry,  Light 
Industry,  Lumber,  Agriculture,  Transportation,  Dis- 
tribution, and  Foreign  Trade. 

Special  Objectives. — The  economic  plan,  as  all  plans 
in  the  U.S.S.R.,  is  ultimately  concerned  with  establish- 
ing a  classless  Socialist  society  and  a  higher  standard 
of  well-being  for  the  masses.  But  the  form  of  the 
economic  plan  is  determined  by  a  series  of  more  imme- 
diate objectives,  which  are  regarded  as  essentially 
basic  means  of  attaining  the  underlying  ideal.  The 
collectivization  of  agriculture,  involving  a  second  revo- 
lution to  give  a  socialized  form  to  production  on  the 
land  as  well  as  in  the  cities,  has  profoundly  modified 
the  economic,  cultural,  and  political  programs.  A 
second  objective  involves  stressing  the  development  of 
heavy  industry  in  order  to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
proletariat,  to  render  the  nation  capable  of  resisting 
external  aggression,  and  to  furnish  a  flow  of  capital 
equipment  by  means  of  which  the  U.S.S.R.  may  not 
only  raise  its  living  standards  but  may  serve  as  an 
example  to  revolutionary  elements  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Another  objective  is  to  use  the  plan  as  a 
means  of  welding  together  the  city  and  the  country. 


The  decision  as  to  these  objectives  is  a  political  one. 
These  or  other  directives  must  be  established  before 
technical  elaboration  of  methods  to  achieve  them — i.e., 
an  elaljorated  economic  plan — can  be  drafted.  The 
physical  capacity  of  the  country  to  achieve  such 
objectives  is  usually  subject  to  preliminary  technical 
research  by  organs  attached  to  the  planning  agencies. 

It  should  be  realized  that  economic  planning  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  conceived  of  as  primarily  a  means 
of  maintaining  an  equilibrium  between  different  parts 
of  the  system.  It  is  realized  that  maximum  efficiency 
cannot  be  attained  without  such  balance;  plans  are 
drawn  so  that,  if  they  were  all  realized,  the  most  signifi- 
cant elements  in  the  economy  would  be  adjusted  to 
one  another.  But  the  plan  is  first  of  all  an  expression 
of  the  types  of  new  social  relationships  that  the  leaders 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  trying  to  establish.  They  analyze 
what  they  call  the  "balance"  first  with  an  eye  to  the 
way  in  which  the  proportion  between  socialist  and 
individualist  elements  are  changing.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  attitude  involved  a  conflict  within  the 
Communist  Party  extending  across  several  years. 
Until  its  attitude  was  clearly  defined,  it  was  impossible 
for  planners  to  decide  such  vital  problems  as  to  whether 
they  should  assume  an  active  guidance  of  economic 
development  or  should  make  passive  adjustments  to 
calculated  trends;  what  rate  of  development  might  be 
contemplated;  and  what  the  scope  of  the  plan  should 
be.  A  decision  with  reference  to  this  attitude  also  car- 
ried far-reaching  implications  as  to  what  the  future 
social  structure  might  be.  The  Communists  have 
insisted  that  a  plan  must  always  be  an  instrument  of 
social  change,  and  should  never  become  a  straight- 
jacket. 

The  emphasis  of  the  Communist  on  the  part  to  be 
assigned  to  the  will-to-achievement  in  the  plan  develops 
in  substantial  measure  from  the  backwardness  of 
Russian  industrial  development  and  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  Industry  grows.  This  makes  technical 
planning  at  the  level  of  production  management  far 
more  difficult  than  it  is  in  the  United  States.  The 
degree  of  achievement  in  the  U.S.S.R.  depends  upon 
the  level  at  which  the  morale  of  manual  workers  and 
directors  is  pitched.  The  Communists  regard  the 
maintenance  and  raising  of  this  level  as  one  of  the  chief 
tasks  of  the  Communist  Party.  The  decision,  as  to 
how  effective  a  force  the  will-to-achievement  (Bolshevik 
spirit)  is  likely  to  be  in  the  period  for  which  a  given 
plan  is  prepared,  is  made  by  the  political  authorities; 
their  general  attitude  is  followed  by  technicians  in 
shaping  the  plans. 

In  the  U.S.S.R.  a  sharp  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween perspective  and  control  plans.  The  Five- Year 
Plans  especially,  and  to  some  extent  the  annual  plans, 
are  intended  to  develop  a  broad  picture  of  desired 
goals,  which,  if  attained,  wUl  establish  relationships 
regarded  as  desirable  at  the  time  the  plan  is  drawn. 
These  perspective  plans  are  freely  changed  in  current 
operating  plans  for  a  year  or  quarter  to  incorporate 
modifications  of  objective  or  to  adjust  for  currently 
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arising  discrepancies  between  the  plan  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  achievement.  The  perspective  plan  gives 
significance  to  the  operating  plan;  but  it  is  only  through 
revisions  of  the  operating  plan  that  flexibility  is  main- 
tained. 

The  economic  planning  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  an 
ever-increasing  scope.  The  intervention  of  the  central 
Government  in  the  production  process  during  the  period 
of  war  Communism  in  1918-20  rci)resentcd  no  planned 
perspective  but  was  merely  an  attempt  to  work  out 
expedients  for  survival.  During  this  chaotic  period 
the  Plan  for  Electrification  was  produced  in  1920.  It 
dealt  merely  with  electrification;  but  because  of  its 
basic  character  and  subsequent  influence,  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  first  attempt  at  a  national  economic 
plan  for  Russia.  The  State  Planning  Commission 
(Gosp'.an)  was  established  early  in  1921  to  develop  and 
supervise  a  program  to  realize  this  jjlan.  Its  main 
energies  were  devoted  in  the  next  4  years  to  criticizing 
and  improving  the  operating  plans  of  the  separate 
econonic  administrations.  In  1925  it  attempted  to 
present  a  general  plan  for  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the 
plan  was  given  no  official  sanction.  In  each  subse- 
quent year  the  annual  control  figures  became  more 
inclusive  and  the  basic  data  on  which  these  plans 
rested  became  more  accurate.  The  First  Five- Year 
Plan  was  approved  in  1929  for  tlic  period  October 
1928-33.' 

The  technic  of  planning  involves  botli  political 
and  engineering  decisions,  since  the  plan  is  conceived 
of  as  a  tool  in  the  class  struggle.  This  places  an  espe- 
cially great  weight  on  the  quality  of  political  decisions, 
which,  if  bad,  invalidate  the  plans  proposed.  The 
great  changes  in  the  temper  of  political  directives  from 
1928  to  1934  reflect  tlic  changing  Russian  background 
in  these  years.  The  period  of  1930-32  was  that  in 
which  the  plans  leaned  most  heavily  on  Bolshevik 
spirit.  The  shortages  of  raw  materials  and  footstuffs 
in  1931  and  1932  led  to  the  drafting  of  plans  for  more 
moderate  increases  in  the  Second  Five- Year  Plan  than 
were  at  first  conitcmplatcd,  though  the  general  rate  of 
development  projected  is  still  phenomenally  high. 

The  importance  of  the  political  element  in  planning 
is  seen  in  connection  with  the  program  for  agriculture. 
The  wiU-to-achievement  has  been  relied  upon  to 
restore  the  morale  of  the  peasantry  and  to  improve  the 
management  of  collective  farms.  In  conjunction  with 
a  revision  of  the  tax  system  this  policy  won  through  to 
a  good  crop  in  1933  under  favorable  weather  conditions 
and  to  the  promise  of  an  equally  large  harvest  in  1934 
when  growing  conditions  have  been  poor.  The  alter- 
native policy  would  have  been  to  abandon  collectivi- 
zation. Each  policy  would  lead  to  a  distinctive 
economic  plan. 

The  engineer  and  economist  are  called  upon  cliiefly 
to  elaborate  the  technical  means  of  achieving  these 
directives.2     In  general  the  elements  used  in  the  cal- 

'  See  Fiedrich  Pollack,  Planwiltschaftliche  Versuche  ties  Sowjetunlon 
(see  p.  319)  for  the  best  account  of  the  evolution  of  the  planning  process. 

'  See  Ilinrichs  and  Brown,  planning  in  the  Soviet  Union  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  September  1931,  for  a  brief  treatment;  for  a  more 
extended  discussion  see  V.  V.  Obolensky,  Ossinsky,  and  others,  Social 
Economic  Planning  in  the  U.S.S.R. 


culations  are  those  of  advanced  engineering  practice 
modified  to  conform  supposedly  to  Soviet  conditions. 
The  scope  and  unity  of  such  planning,  reaching  back 
into  scientific  research,  is  unusual.  The  technical 
studies  may  indicate  that  it  is  physically  impossible  to 
fulfill  the  original  directive  or  that  fulfillment  will 
prove  too  costly.'  In  many  cases  in  preparing  the 
Second  Five- Year  Plan  directives  were  modified. 

Some  of  the  technical  problems  of  planning  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  simpler  than  they  would  be  in  more 
advanced  economics.  There  is,  for  example,  relatively 
little  danger  that  capital  equipment  of  any  sort  will  be 
expanded  beyond  eventual  requirements.  It  is  also 
much  easier  to  estimate  consumer  needs  for  basic  goods 
than  it  would  be  for  luxuries.  Essentially  balance  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  common-sense  approximation 
than  it  is  of  precise  measurements,  and  the  immediate 
objective  is  the  most  rapid  po.ssible  expansion  of  pro- 
duction in  any  and  all  lines. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Russians  do  not 
attempt  to  resolve  all  economic  relationships  in  a  single 
blueprint  as  though  they  were  solving  a  series  of  simul- 
taneous equations.  The  process  is  rather  that  of 
successive  approximate  adjustments.  To  be  successful 
this  method  assumes  that  the  status  quo  is  accurately 
measured  and  that  the  adjustments  projected  arc 
realizable.  Otherwise,  the  process  of  planning  be- 
comes increasingly  difficult  as  the  miscarriage  of  plans 
further  distorts  equilibrium  and  the  difficulties  become 
greater  as  the  scope  of  planning  expands. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  large  the  overhead 
burden  of  the  planning  organization  is.  Plans  arc 
based  on  accounting  records,  most  of  wliich  arc  also 
necessary  to  reporting  current  achievements  and  to 
management  control.  Plans  are  not  tlie  result  of  the 
work  of  a  small  body  of  men  but  are  subject  to  influence 
by  many  thousands. 

The  state  planning  commission  is  the  central  organ 
for  the  technical  elaboration  of  plans  to  accomplish 
the  directives  of  the  Communist  Party.  Through  its 
various  sections  a  liaison  is  maintained  with  the  plan- 
ning divisions  of  the  various  commissariats  and  a 
synthesis  of  these  plans  is  effected.  There  arc  also 
similar  planning  organs  in  the  various  republics  and 
their  political  subdivisions.  The  state  planning 
Commission  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  broad  out- 
ines  of  the  plans  of  the  various  commissariats  and 
Iwith  the  draft  made  on  financial  and  labor  resources 
by  the  plans  of  the  republics.  More  detailed  plans 
are  prepared  at  the  scene  of  actual  operations. 

Time  is  a  vital  element  in  the  i)rei)aration  of  plans. 
The  planning  process  goes  on  contiuuou.sly,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  being  concerned  especially  with 
general  research  and  at  others  with  the  drafting  of  a 
definitive  plan.  Furthermore  the  process  goes  on 
simultaneously  at  the  center  and  on  the  periphery. 
By    means    of    constant    conferences,    interchange    of 


•  Cf.  Planned  Economy,  No.  I,  1932,  pp.  38-56,  (journal  published  by 
Gosplan)  on  a  program  for  copper  production  from  1933  to  1937.  It  is 
not  common  to  report  that  a  given  directive  is  impossible.  The  article 
in  question  purports  to  show  how  the  directive  of  self-sufficiency  may  be 
attained^  but  the  obstacles  to  accompUshment  were  obvious  and  over- 
whelming. 
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reports  and  directions  it  is  attempted  to  hold  the  work 
of  the  various  agencies  to  a  common  front.  In  this 
shuttling  back  and  forth,  by  means  of  wliich  the  details 
of  the  plan  are  filled  in  and  the  directives  are  supposed 
to  receive  a  realistic  character,  there  is  observable  first 
a  general  movement  of  the  directives  from  the  center 
to  the  operating  units  and  next  a  similar  return  flow 
to  the  center  for  a  reorientation  before  the  plan  for  the 
year  is  finally  published.  The  detailed  elaboration  of 
the  annual  control  figures  is  ordinarily  completed  in 
the  period  from  July  to  December. 

The  Russians  have  very  successfully  used  the  con- 
struction of  these  plans  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
worker's  interest  in  his  job.  The  plan  is  discussed  in 
its  broadest  outlines  and  in  its  specifically  relevant 
details  throughout  the  land  in  every  factory  and  pro- 
duction department.  Suggestions  and  criticism  are 
encouraged.  In  this  way  the  worker,  even  on  a  minute 
stage  of  a  mass-production  process,  discovers  the  impor- 
tance of  his  task  in  the  total  society.  The  Russian 
worker  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  feel  a  sense  of 
importance  and  to  acquire  the  dignity  which  attaches 
usually  to  craftsmanship  rather  than  the  methods  of 
mass  production. 

The  Soviet  economic  plan  could  not  be  drafted,  were 
it  dependent  upon  professional  planners  in  Moscow 
only.  Its  preparation  draws  upon  the  active  aid  of 
thousands  of  executives  and  technicians  in  factory  and 
on  the  farm.  It  is  affected  by  the  thinking  and  atti- 
tudes of  millions  of  workers. 


III.  Limitations  and  problems 

The  accomplishments  in  the  U.S.S.R.  under  the 
Five- Year  Plan  have  been  chiefly  in  the  field  of  con- 
struction and  the  production  of  capital  equipment. 
The  nation  has  also  passed  through  a  second  revolu- 
tion, affecting  even  more  profoundly  the  ways  of  life 
than  did  the  first.  The  development  is  partially 
expressed  in  the  changed  international  position  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  which  has  become  again  one  of  the  great 
powers.  No  chronicle  of  the  failures,  which  have  also 
occurred,  should  hide  or  belittle  the  accomplishment. 
But  in  the  problems  that  have  been  encountered, 
especially  those  so  large  as  to  lead  to  partial  or  com- 
plete failure,  there  is  significant  material  bearing  on 
the  general  character  of  the  planning  process. 

When  the  plan  has  broken  down,  it  has  frequently 
necessitated  an  improvised  intervention.  At  times 
this  has  actually  made  matters  worse.  Even  more 
frequently  it  has  been  extremely  wasteful.  For 
example,  when  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  hastily  the 
number  of  plants  under  construction  to  hasten  the 
ripening  of  investments  made,  there  was  a  tendency 
to  select  as  most  important  the  obvious  and  the 
dramatic,  but  to  overlook  vital  inconspicuous  units. 
The  completion  of  a  giant  tractor  works  at  Chelia- 
binsk  was  held  up  because  a  small  nut  and  bolt  factory 
had  not  also  been  listed  as  urgent.  Improvising  under 
pressure  may  merely  shift  the  break-down,  as  resources 
are  rushed  to  critical  points  at  the  expense  of  opera- 
tions that  have  been  functioning  satisfactorily. 


The  tempo  of  Soviet  planning  has  necessitated  large 
amounts  of  improvising,  the  plans  having  been  drawn 
with  inadequate  margins  to  meet  aU  the  adverse  con- 
ditions tl)at  arose.  Furthermore  the  pressure  for 
accomplishment  has  applied  even  to  the  planning  itself, 
so  that  in  many  cases  commitments  have  been  made 
with  inadequate  preliminary  study  and  with  resulting 
waste. 

Soviet  experience  indicates  that  successful  opera- 
tional planning  is  limited  by  the  capacity  to  make 
accurate  production  plans  for  single  enterprises.  This 
type  of  planning  is  universal  among  advanced  businesses 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  well  done.  The  Russian 
setting  makes  its  immediate  application  in  the  Soviet 
Union  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks. 

Individual  liberty,  as  the  term  is  understood  in  the 
United  States,  is  not  valued  by  Communists.  But  the 
Soviet  authorities  have  found  it  a  difficult  problem  to 
find  a  nice  balance  between  the  compulsion  of  collective 
decisions  and  the  free  development  of  the  keenest 
critical  thinking  to  avoid  costly  political  errors.  Fear 
that  mistakes  of  management  may  be  regarded  as  will- 
ful sabotage  has  tended  to  make  individuals  shift 
responsibility  to  inefficient  committees  of  management 
and  direction. 

In  the  economic  system  of  the  U.S.S.R.  monej'  is  used 
and  introduces  planning  problems  that  would  not  be 
present  if  accounting  were  only  in  physical  units.  It 
is  in  connection  with  the  monetary  aspects  of  Soviet 
planning  that  the  need  for  precision  has  been  most 
evident.  For  example,  in  the  period  of  the  First  Five- 
Year  Plan  productivity  of  labor  had  increased  40  per- 
cent, a  remarkable  achievement.  But  since  the 
financial  plan  had  presupposed  an  increase  of  110  per- 
cent in  productivity  and  a  smaller  increase  in  money 
wages  than  occurred,  it  followed  that  the  Government 
was  unable  to  recover  as  large  a  part  of  the  costs  of 
plant  construction  from  industrial  profits  as  had  been 
planned.  Despite  the  development  of  other  financial 
expedients,  an  inflation  of  the  currenc}'  results.  Once 
inflation  occurs,  it  destroys  the  effect  of  plans  to  use 
money  as  a  means  of  readjusting  social  relations. 

Miscarriage  of  financial  plans  created  many  new 
problems.  It  was  this  which  made  it  necessary  to 
complicate  greatly  the  system  of  rationed  distribution 
to  replace  or  supplement  the  special  incentive  of  piece- 
rate  wages.  In  some  cases  it  led  to  a  situation  in  which 
it  "paid"  to  produce  defective  goods,  which  could  be 
sold  without  regard  to  price  restrictions. 

Events  that  lie  outside  the  area  of  control  limit  the 
accuracy  with  which  plans  can  be  drawn.  Such  are 
"acts  of  God"  and  also  international  developments. 
The  world  depression  and  fear  of  war  have  each  reacted 
disastrously  upon  the  Russian  economy.  The  necessity 
of  cutting  down  the  import  program  has  had  an  effect 
which  is  larger  than  the  amounts  involved  might  seem 
to  indicate.  The  nature  of  the  imports  is  such  that 
often  a  large  domestic  investment  is  frozen,  awaiting 
the  receipt  of  small  but  strategic  imports  of  precision 
instruments,  machinery,  etc. 

The  general  problems  that  most  concern  the  leaders 
of  the    U.S.S.R.   today   are:    The   planning   of  plant 
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organization  and  jiroduction;  the  lack  of  uniform 
accounting  and  records  to  facilitate  synthetic  analysis; 
the  tendency  of  the  planning  agencies  to  become  iso- 
lated from  each  other;  and  the  increasing  complexity 
of  the  planning  process  without  a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  the  adjustment  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  economic  system  to  one  another. 

The  plan  is  intended  to  do  a  number  of  different 
things:  to  express  the  communist  ideal,  to  act  as  a 
dynamic  driving  force  to  stimulate  maxinuini  develop- 
ment in  all  directions,  to  provide  a  nice  adjustment 
between  the  parts  of  the  system.  There  is  a  conflict 
between  the  second  and  third  purposes;  and  the  stronger 
whip  it  is,  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  maintain  adjust- 
ment. In  the  second  place,  the  plan  is  intended  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  and  to  reorganize  society.     Here 


also  there  is  conflict,  because  a  revolution  disorganizes 
production.  Hence,  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  aspects 
of  the  plan  is  stressed,  ajipraisals  of  its  success  vary. 
Despite  grave  problems  the  theory  and  process  of 
perspective  planning  have  won  respectful  consideration, 
because  the  evidence  indicates  that  under  appropriate 
rates  of  development  and  under  certain  conditions  it  is 
probable  that  operating  programs  may  achieve  their 
objective.  The  self-correcting  factor  in  Soviet  plan- 
ning is  the  existence  of  social  objectives  which  serve 
as  a  constant  standard  of  reference  in  all  fields.  In 
devising  ways  and  means  of  attaining  tliese  objectives 
there  is  an  effort  at  flexibility  that  makes  the  process  a 
very  diffreent  one  from  mere  research  "blueprinting" 
of  society. 
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APPENDIX 

PLANNING     CONSIDERATION  S— G  EOGRAPHIC     DISTRIBUTION 

OF     PROJECTS 

National  Planning  Board,  September  26,  1933 


The  geographic  distribution  of  funds  for 
approved  Federal  projects,  as  shown  on  the 
bar  chart  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Deputy 
Administrator,  raises  a  question  as  to  the 
criteria  for  geographic  allotments  under  the 
"Comprehensive  Program  of  Public  Works." 
Current  talk  as  to  the  "legitimate  share"  of 
this  or  that  State  indicates  that  this  problem 
may  prove  troublesome,  although  it  is  under- 
stood that  no  allocation  of  funds  by  States  has 
been  or  is  contemplated  by  the  Administrator 
or  Board  for  Public  Works. 


Need  of  criteria 

For  geographic  allocations 

Less  than  half  of  the  funds  for  a  public  works 
project  are  ordinarily  spent  at  the  point  of  con- 
struction. Usually  about  60  percent  of  the  cost 
of  public  works  is  in  materials  and  transporta- 
tion. These  materials  must  often  be  obtained 
from  other  States  or  regions  away  from  the 
location  of  the  project.  The  figures  showing 
distribution  of  funds  geographically  may  be 
made  more  useful  if  regions  or  other  large  area 
units  are  used  as  a  basis,  since  regions  will  more 
often  include  the  source  of  materials  used  on 
the  job,  but  even  regional  units  would  not 
cover  such  cases  as  the  machinery  for  Boulder 
Dam  in  Arizona,  which  will  come  from  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania. 

The  sources  of  materials  for  public  construc- 
tion were  investigated  last  year  by  the  Federal 
Employment  Stabilization  Board,  and  a  chart 
was  prepared  to  show  the  State  distribution  of 
the  "material  dollar."  Tliis  chart  offers  a 
general  guide  for  the  geographic  distribution  of 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  funds  allocated 
under  the  "Comprehensive  Program  of  Public 
Works." 

Only  the  remaining  40  percent  may  safely 
be  considered  as  spent  at  the  site. 


Possible  criteria  testing  distribution 

Possible  criteria  by  which  to  test  the  geo- 
graphic allocation  of  funds  and  to  assist  the 
Administrator  in  preventing  a  dislocation  of  the 
comprehensive  program,  are — 

1.  Population  by  States  or  regions. 

2.  Unemployed  by  States  or  regions. 

3.  Relief  funds  by  States  or  regions. 

4.  Familes  given  assistance  by  States  or  regions. 

5.  Federal  income  by  States  or  regions. 

6.  Area. 

7.  Combinations  of  some  of  the  foregoing,  with 

varying  weights  for  different  factors. 

Each  of  these  possible  methods  of  testing 
distribution  of  funds  has  its  own  advantages 
and  limitations,  and  each  may  contribute 
significant  considerations  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

1.  Population  provides  a  general  test  by 
comparing  percentage  of  funds  with  the  per- 
centage of  population  in  the  several  States. 
The  advantage  of  this  method  hes  in  its  sim- 
plicity. But  the  needs  of  the  States,  from  the 
social  or  economic  point  of  view,  may  or  may 
not  be  proportionate  to  population.  Just  as 
the  aid  to  the  unemployed  provided  by  a 
project  cannot  be  judged  wholly  on  a  basis  of 
location,  so  also  the  need  for  aid  cannot  be 
judged  wholly  on  a  basis  of  population. 

Some  of  the  apparent  dislocations  between 
the  allocation  and  population  bars  on  the  chart 
are  not,  perhaps,  as  significant  as  a  first  glance 
might  indicate.  For  instance,  the  shortage  in 
such  States  as  Alabama,  Georgia,  North 
CaroUna,  and  Tennessee  is  more  than  made 
up  by  the  $50,000,000  allotted  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  Further,  it  may  be  argued, 
in  justification  of  the  allotments  to  the  "public 
lands"  States  of  Arizona,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wyoming,  that  these 
States  are  less  likely  to  require  further  funds 
for  State,  local,  or  private  projects  than  other 
States,  because  so  large  a  part  of  their  area  is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
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2.  Unemployment  figures  would  presumably 
show  tlie  need  for  aid  if  they  were  avuilablo  or 
accurate.  The  best  indications  a\  aihibk'  sliow 
a  distribution  of  unemployed  in  approximate 
percontajios.  This  indication  is  perhaps  better 
tiian  nothing,  but  no  reliable  figures  arc  ob- 
tainable for  a  comparative  study  throughout 
the  country.  Even  if  such  figures  could  be 
obtained,  they  would  not  show  the  whole  story, 
for  they  would  not  include  many  cases  of  dis- 
tress which  arc  well  known  to  exist.  Self-em- 
ploying rural  distress  cases,  for  instance,  would 
not  be  covered  by  this  classification. 

3.  Relief  funds  also  are  incomplete  as  a  guide. 
The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
has  compiled  the  available  information  by 
States  and  months. 

4.  Families  receiving  aid  as  shown  on  the 
tables  comi)iled  by  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  are,  perhaps,  the  best  indication  of  need 
so  far  available. 

5.  Federal  income.  It  may  reasonably  be 
urged  that  those  who  pay  for  relief  or  for  public 
works  should  benefit  accordingly,  or  at  least 
be  given  some  preference.  Since  the  congested 
and  industrial  areas,  where  large  taxes  are  paid, 
are  now  the  areas  of  great  distress,  this  basis 
for  distribution  might  also  approximate  the 
need. 

6.  Area  bears  less  relation  to  need  than  any 
of  the  methods  just  discussed,  and  is  therefore 
not  recommended. 

7.  Combinations,  with  varying  weights  for 
different  factors.     The  Recovery  Act,  in  sec- 


tion 204  (b),  establishes  a  basis  for  allocation 
of  liighway  funds,  as  follows: 

7/24ths  by  area; 

7/24tlis  by  mileage  of  rural  delivery  routes,  and 

10/24ths  by  population. 

This  combination  of  factors  is  obviously  not 
applicable  to  the  whole  program  of  public 
works,  because  of  its  special  relation  to  post- 
roads  and  omission  of  uncmploj'mcnt  relief  as 
a  factor.  The  existence  of  this  method  as  a 
part  of  the  basic  act  does,  however,  suggest  the 
advantages  of  a  weighted  factor  combination 
as  a  test  for  distribution  of  projects. 

Recommended  Test 

The  best  combination  appears  to  be  an  aver- 
age of  the  population,  unemployment,  relief, 
and  family  figures  discussed  above.  This 
average  may  prove  useful  as  a  measuring  stick 
if  allocations  are  figured  60  percent,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  material  dollar  distribution 
among  the  States,  and  40  percent  in  accordance 
with  location  of  the  project.  The  possibilities 
of  so  measuring  the  distribution  of  projects  is 
illustrated  by  the  analy.sis  of  the  allocations  to 
projects  up  to  September  18,  1933,  shown  on 
the  bar  chart. 

Frederic  A.  Delano,  Chairman. 

Wesley  C.  Mitchell. 

Charles  E.  Merriam. 
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